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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE  FOR  milTING  THIS  SERVICE  PAPER 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  course  in  Human  Relations 

prepared  for  twelfth  grade  senior  high  school  students.    An  informal 

study  of  the  curriculum  offerings^  in  our  Social  Studies  Department 

four  years  ago,  revealed  a  decided  shortage  "which  was  not  offset  by 

efforts  in  any  other  department  of  the  school.    It  was  agreed  that  at 

least  one  course  should  be  added  to  work  toward  the  attainment  of  three 

of  the  eight  general  objectives  which  we  had  set  up  for  our  secondary 

2 

program.    In  particular,  the  writer  is  referring  to  the  following; 


GENERAL 

An  Understanding  That 

U.    The  p^chological  behavior 
of  individuals  basically 
affects  the  experience  of 
society  as  a  whole. 


SPECIFIC 

An  Understanding  That 

a.    To  comprehend  the  behavior 
of  individuals,  we  must 
determine  its  reasons. 

b»    Our  behavior  in  the  presence 
of  others  influences  their 
thinking  and  conduct. 

c.    Leadership  is  essential  to 
the  direction  of  cultural 
change  toward  spiritual 
stability  and  material  pro- 
gress. 


1.  Program  of  Studies,  19U3-19iii4,  Senior  High  School,  Belmont  78,  Mass, 
Courses  included  World  Geography  and  V/orld  History,  Grade  X; 
United  States  History,  Grade  XI j  Modern  Problems,  Grade  XII. 

2.  "Understandings  In  The  General  Objectives  Of  The  Social  Studies 
Dept."    Unpublished  material  on  file  in  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Belmont,  Mass. 
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An  interpretation  of  facts 
is  fundamental  to  the 
development  of  social  under- 
standings* 
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The  promotion  of  intergroup 
understanding  and  respect 
is  consistent  with  the  ideals 
of  democratic  society. 
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d.    An  intelligent  follower ship 
supports  and  strengthens 
changes  to  make  them  effect- 
ive, 

e*    The  rebuilding  or  strength- 
ening of  our  basic  human 
institutions  is  dependent 
upon  the  actions  and  attitudes 
of  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

a.  Knowledge  of  authoritative 
facts  is  the  first  step 
toward  understanding* 

b*    Sound  premises  or  hypotheses, 
sound  reasoning,  and  logical 
conclusions  are  the 
essentials  of  clear  thinking. 

0,  Propaganda  may  be  instru- 
mental for  either  good  or 
bad  causes. 

d.  An  individual  well-informed 
in  the  significant  exper- 
iences of  the  past,  can  more 
accurately  perceive  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  and 
future • 

e.  Intelligent  social  progress 
depends  on  our  willingness 

to  examine  social  institutions 
objectively, 

a*    Prejudice  is  born  out  of 
ignorance, 

b.  Tensions  are  created  wherever 
there  are  competitive 
minorities  of  differing 
races,  colors,  creeds,  or 
socio-economic  groups, 

c.  Education  for  a  positive 
appreciation  of  the  assets  of 
others  is  the  soiind  way  to 
reduce  bigotry^ 
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The  new  course  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  19UU,  and  for  the  past 
four  years,  the  writer  has  been  attempting  to  build  a  course  which  will 
achieve  at  least  in  some  degree  the  aforementioned  goals.    The  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  present  in  orderly  fashion  a  portion  of  the  results  of 
this  effort,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  continuing  use  of  these  materials 
and  their  improvements  will  provide  a  course  for  twelfth  grade  seniors,  I 
in  which  they  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  their 
individual  behavior  and  a  broader  basis  of  perspective  in  interpreting 
the  behavior  of  others. 

It  is  apparent  to  those  interested  in  the  educational  program  of 
the  secondary  school  that  a  basic  consideration  today  in  all  curriculum 
construction  and  revision  is  the  needs  of  the  pupils.    These  include 
the  understandings,  abilities,  attitudes  and  appreciations  for  their 
general  education  as  well  as  those  essential  to  their  specific  sireas  of 
specialization.    Every  thoughtful  teacher  attempts  to  take  cognizance 
of  matters  of  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  grouping,  and  to  direct 
optional  related  activities  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  enrich  the  total 
class  experience  as  well  as  challenge  the  attributes  and  talents  of  its 
j  individual  members.    Provisions  for  individual  differences  are  also 
made  through  individual  guidance  programs  vdiich  offer  assistance  in 
course  selection  and  vocational  preparation.    This  guidance  work  is 
facilitated  by  the  administration  of  standardized  intelligence  and 

I 

achievement  tests,  aptitude  tests,  and  by  personality  evaluation  media,  j 

1  I 
Our  local  situation    is  often  cited  by  authorities  as  notable  for  these 

 II 

1.    Senior  High  School,  Belmont.  Mass.  n 
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characteristics  as  well  as  others,  and  yet  a  critical  evaluation  of  the 
progrsin  seems  to  reveal  two  weaknesses;     (l)  the  interpretation  of 
guidance  materials  is  the  function  solely  of  the  Guidance  Depar-tment 
personnel  ?rithout  student  participation,  and  (E)  the  time  allotment  per 
pupil  is  limited  and  no  adequate  group  guidance  program  has  been  con- 
structed to  supplement  the  individual  work  and  to  consider  other  new 
and  vital  problamso    Obviously,  there  are  pupil  needs  in  terms  of  the 
psychology  of  hxman  behavior  which  still  need  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
curriculum* 

It  is  further  apparent  to  many  engaged  in  educational  study  that  an 
ever-increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  civic  education  or  upon 
preparation  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy  in  the  inclusive  sense,  and 
upon  the  improving  of  human  relationships  within  our  society.    A  per- 
usal of  textbooks  in  the  social  studies  field  reveals  studies  of 
organizations,  historical  movements,  activities  of  men  of  leadership, 
and  theories  or  proposals  of  how  mian  collectively  may  solve  his  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems,  all  with  this  democratic  social  be- 
havior emphasis.    Attempts  are  made  to  make  these  studies  not  only 
factually  informative  and  interesting,  but  also  realistic.  Personal 
problems  or  challenges  are  posed  for  individual  consideration.  Purpose- 
ful activities  are  initiated  to  give  meaningful  experiences  to  the 
students.    And  yet,  the  fact  remains  that  when  the  instructor  guides  the 
discussion  to  concerns  like  the  classic  -  "What  would  you  do  about  this 
if  you  were  President  -  you  know  it's  possible  that  someday  one  of  you 
boys  or  even  you  girls  could  become  our  Chief  Executive?"  -  the 
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instructor  becomos  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  youngster  is 
thinking  to  himself  -  "well,  of  course,  I  won't,"    Problems  do  not  be- 
come real I    Even  when  they  are  brought  near  to  home  geographically,  they 
still  seem  to  belong  to  an  outside  area  of  experience  and  the  student 
appears  fully  convinced  in  his  secret  thinking  that  he  can  and  will 
remain  a  permanent  spectator.    To  him  they  are  impersonal  group  concerns 
and  present  little  or  no  personal  challenge « 

With  this  background  of  consideration,  the  writer  submits  the 
following  observations: 

(1)  The  practical  difficulties  resulting  from  the  releasing 
of  individual  ratings  for  student  study  and  interpreta- 
tion would  far  outweigh  the  benefits  to  bo  derived 
therefrom. 

(2)  The  Guidance  Department  has  a  capacity  job  in  its  present 
program,  and  cannot  \mdertake  at  this  time  a  further 
development  of  its  group  efforts* 

(3)  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  vitalize  large  numbers  of 
experiences  in  situations  which  by  their  very  nature  are 
removed  in  time  and  space  from  the  experience  of  immature 
youth. 

(4)  It  is  desirable  in  the  Social  Studies  program  to  teach 
group  behavior  not  only  from  the  group  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  the  individual  point  of  view.    Admitting  that 
the  psychological  behavior  of  individuals  basically 
affects  the  experience  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  plan  a  course  for  the  express  purpose 
of  assisting  young  people  in  understanding  themselves 

as  individuals  (elementary  psychology),  and  as  members  of 
social  groups  (social  psychology  and  sociology).    It  is 
this  final  observation  that  has  prompted  the  work  of 
developing  this  course  entitled  "Human  Relations". 

It  is  hoped  that  if  young  people  learn  the  essentials  of  such 

matters  as  how  their  heredity  and  environment  influence  than,  how  they 

can  learn  and  study  and  think  most  efficiently,  how  they  perceive,  how 
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they  are  motivated,  how  individuals  can  be  rated  in  terms  of  I.Q.'s, 
aptitudes,  and  traits  of  personality,  and  the  importance  of  social  con- 
trols in  individual  living,  they  will  develop  a  "greater  competence  in 

self-guidance  and  a  broader  basis  of  perspective  in  interpreting  the 

1. 

behavior  of  others  in  their  ever-changing  environment".    Four  years  of 
experimentation  in  the  development  of  this  course  have  convinced  the 
instructor  that  the  appeal  is  great  for  it  answers  questions  of  self- 
interest,  and  aids  in  the  establishing  of  a  sense  of  mental  and  social 
security  which  is  essential  to  well-balanced  and  successful  living. 
Although  no  statistical  studies  have  been  made,  it  is  the  instructor's 
considered  opinion  that  such  a  course  potentially  has  the  effect  of 
assuring  more  intelligent  civic  and  social  behavior.    This  generalization 
is  based  on  the  following  observations: 

(1)  A  number  of  seniors  in  high  school  who  did  borderline 
inefficient  work  in  previous  years  have  stated  that  they 
felt  challenged  to  greater  application  of  their  abilities 
as  they  learned  to  understand  themselves  better, 

(2)  A  number  of  post-graduates  have  written  notes  or  sent 
messages  of  how  an  understanding  of  themselves  has 
assisted  them  in  post-graduation  vocational  adjustments* 

(3)  Some  psychologists  tell  us  that  transfer  of  training 
occurs  when  identical  elements  are  recognized.    As  long 
as  the  same  individuals  are  involved  in  this  business  of 
living,  it  would  appE:  ar  reasonable  to  expect  that  worth- 
while learnings  would  be  transferred  and  perpetuated. 

This  course  is  in  a  sense  being  built  upon  the  old  adage  of 

Socrates  who  said  "Know  Thyself"  because  the  results  of  preliminary 

informal  experimentation  have  shown  clearly  that  it  can  be  used  to  meet 

TT    Senior  High  School,  Belmont,  Mass.    Program  of  Studies  1948-1949 
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important  pupil  needs,  its  vicarious  experiences  can  prove  realistic  to 
its  students,  and  it  can  lead  to  improved  social  adjustments  and  more 
intelligent  conduct  in  our  democratic  society. 


8. 

CHAPTER  II  SPMMIRY  OF  RESEARCH 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  present  a  highly 
scientific  investigation  into  the  question  of  where  and  to  what  extent, 
by  whom  and  under  what  conditions  the  psychology,  social  psychology,  and 
sociology  materials  which  the  writer  plans  to  include  in  this  senior 
high  school  Human  Relations  Course  are  being  used.    It  is,  however,  the 
responsibility  of  every  curriculum  builder  to  avail  himself  or  herself 
of  all  materials  from  which  vicarious  benefits  may  be  derived.     To  fail 
to  do  so  might  easily  result  in  a  wasteful  use  of  time  and  a  duplication 
of  efforts  which  could  in  turn  limit  the  extent  of  final  accomplishment, 

A.    Meaning  of  Human  Relations .    The  task  of  finding  helpful 

materials  is  complicated  by  the  many  variations  in  the  use  of  the  term 

Hunan  Relations.    Strictly  speaking  according  to  Webster,  "human  applies 

to  whatever  is  characteristic  of  man  as  man;  it  frequently  connotes  the 

ccmiaon  sympathies,  passions,  or  failings  of  men;  as  human  forms,  actions, 
1 

ambitions".    Relation  is  defined  as  "connection"  or  "the  mode  in  which 
one  thing  stands  to  another,  or  the  mode  in  which  two  or  more  things 

:  2 

jstand  to  one  another".  Thus  we  see  that  all  social  relationships  may  be 
included  under  human  relations. 

One  important  use  of  the  phrase  is  in  the  sense  of  intercultural 


1.  Webster* s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Fifth  Edition,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1941 

2,  Ibid 
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or  intergroup  relationships.    For  example,  the  Sixteenth  Yearbook  of  the 

1 

National  Council  for  Social  Studies    entitled  Democratio  Human  Relations 

bears  the  sub-title  Premising  Practices  in  Intergroup  and  Interoultural 

Education  in  the  Social  Studies.    In  its  introductory  chapter,  the 

authors  state,  "The  field  of  interoultural  relations  affords  a  peculiar 

and  priceless  opportunity  for  learning  and  living  democratic  human 
2 

relationships".    The  authors  continue  by  stating:    "The  major  aims  of 
interoultural  and  intergroup  education  can  contribute  to  the  central 
purpose  of  ismerican  education",  and  includes  in  its  aims  "(2)  to  foster 
desirable  human  relationships  in  student's  daily  living",  and  "(4)  to 

3 

better  human  relations  in  the  community  through  educational  procedures". 

The  writer  believes  this  to  be  an  excellent  emphasis,  and  the  materials 

included  in  the  Yearbook  are  expected  to  prove  of  invaluable  assistance 

in  the  development  of  this  course, 

4  second  important  use  of  the  phrase  is  in  the  sense  of  the  values 

in  human  relations.    In  an  article  entitled  "The  Improvement  Of  Human 

Relations  Through  Education",  Professor  Montagu  says  the  "problem  of  race 

4 

relations  is  simply  one  aspect  of  the  whole  problem  of  human  relations". 


1.  H.  Taba  and  W.  Van  Til,  editors.  Democratic  Human  Relations, 
Promising  Practices  in  Intergroup  and  Interoultural  Education  in  the 
Social  Studies,  Sixteenth  Yearbook,  The  National  Council  For  The 
Social  Studies,  1945,  Washington,  D.  C, 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  13 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  "The  Improvement  Of  Human  Relations  Through 
Education",  School  and  Society  Vol .  65  No.  1696  Sat.  June  28,  1947 
p.  469 


»        ■  I 
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In  his  most  idealistic  yet  challenging  article,  he  maintains  that  most 

Americans  "haye  too  many  values  of  the  wrong  kind",  and  that  we  teach 

1 

human  relations  of  a  most  "unfortunate  kind"  in  our  schools.    He  is 

critical  of  the  temperament  and  attitudes  of  many  teachers,    "The  value 

*  success'  in  our  civilization  is  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  -  a  man's 

worth  is  not  his  quality  but  his  quantity,  quantity  of  dollars, 

possessions  -  competition  is  the  most  powerful  law  of  the  land  -  the  very 

large  amount  of  mental  disorder,  nervous  tension,  conflict,  fear, 

anxiety,  frustration  and  insecurity  is  largely  due  to  the  invariable 

failure  of  false  values*    If  mankind  is  to  be  saved,  it  can  be  done  only 

by  replacing  the  veiues  of  industrial  technology,  with  those  of  humtuiity, 

of  cooperation,  of  love.    It  is  only  when  hvuaanity  is  in  control,  that 

technology  in  the  service  of  humanity  will  occupy  its  proper  place  in  the 

2 

scheme  of  things".    Although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  such  motivation  as  economic  competition  from  our  thinking  and 
the  thinking  of  young  people,  it  is  nevertheless  importsuat  that  a  course 
in  human  relations  place  increased  emphasis  on  the  need  for  and  the 
development  of  human  values  and  attitudes, 

A  third  significant  emphasis  which  has  been  developing  in  recent 
years  is  that  the  study  of  individual  human  behavior  can  materially 
assist  in  the  development  of  understandings  in  social  behavior.    On  the 


TT    M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  "The  Improvement  Of  Hman  Relations  Through 
Education",  School  And  Society  Vol.  65  No.  1696  Sat.  June  28,  1947 
p.  465 

2.    Ibid.,  p.  466 
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research  level,  we  note  the  work  sponsored  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  Research  Center  For  Group  Dynsimics  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.    In  the  foreword  of  one  of  its 
publications,  the  author  states,  "Some  evidence  suggests  that  the 
intensive  practice  laboratory  in  human  relations  skills,  isolated  from 
the  pressures  of  daily  work  and  living,  may  prove  to  be  the  most 

effective  means  of  learning  how  to  bring  behavior  into  line  with  the 

1 

difficult  demands  of  democracy  ideology".    There  is  a  great  need  for 

group  life  and  leadership  within  which  the  individual  can  find  security 

and  insight,  and  csui  realize  his  capacity  for  positive  change.  This 

form  of  leadership  would  seem  to  involve  how  one  feels,  what  one  values, 

2 

how  one  thicks,  and  how  one  behaves."    It  is  obvious  that  no  high  school 
course  would  engage  in  extensive  laboratory  efforts,  but  it  is  true  that 
a  secondary  school  class  can  study  phases  of  analytical  hxnaan  behavior 
which  can  be  of  individual  and  sooial  benefit.    An  interesting  experi- 
mental program  of  this  type  is  described  in  the  article  entitle  "Study 

3 

Of  Human  Behavior  In  The  Social  Science  Program".    The  authors  state  and 
substantiate  the  fact  that  "there  is  increasing  evidence  to  indicate 
that  learning  to  look  at  human  behavior  in  an  analytical  way  is  funda- 


1.  Preliminary  Report  Of  The  First  National  Training  Laboratory  On 
Group  Development  sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Ed.  Ass.  and  the  Research 
Center  For  Group  Dynamics,  M.I.T.,  Bethel,  Maine,  June  16  -  July  4, 
1947.,  p.  Ill 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1 

3.  R.  H.  Ojemann,  A.  Nugent,  &  M,  Corry,  "Study  of  Human  Behavior  In  The 
Social  Science  Program",  Social  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  Jan.  1947, 
pp.  25-29 


12. 
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j'  mental  to  the  development  of  social  cooperation".    They  add,  "We  need  to 

know  the  basic  motivations  of  their  behavior  and  how  easy  or  difficult 

it  is  for  them  to  meet  the  basic  demands  of  the  human  personality" 

socially,  in  vocational  associations,  and  in  educational  relationships. 

j   "There  is  some  reason  to  suggest  that  throughout  the  high  school  we  do 

'  not  give  the  child  sufficient  training  and  practice  in  guiding  his  own 

I    developnent.    A  brief  analysis  of  what  is  required  to  enable  an 

individual  to  take  more  responsibility  for  guiding  his  own  development 

indicates  that  an  insight  into  his  own  behavior  as  well  as  the  behavior 

j    of  others,  is  essential".    In  line  with  this  thinking,  the  following 

j  four  linits  were  developed  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  grade 
I  4 
program  in  community  problems: 

Unit  1    How  It  Helps  Us  To  Know  Why  People  Act  As  They  Do 
Unit  2    Where  Do  People  Get  Their  Different  Ways  Of  Acting 
Unit  3    Scane  Practice  In  Looking  At  Social  Problems  In  Terms  Of 

People's  Behavior 
Unit  4    Some  Practice  In  Thinking  About  Your  Plans  For  Your  Own 

Development 

I   As  a  result  of  the  evaluation  of  this  experiment,  the  authors  state: 


"The  class  found  that  instead  of  the  common  tendency  to  speak  of  average 


interests  and  problems  of  a  group,  they  began  to  realize  that  a  group 

li R.  H.  Ojemann,  A.  Nugent,  &  M.  Corry,  "Study  of  Human  Behavior  In 
The  Social  Science  Program",  Social  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 
Jan.  1947,  p.  26 


2. 


Ibid. 


3. 


Ibid.,  p.  27 


4,    Ibid.,  pp.  27-28 
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I 

'  is  made  up  of  individuals  with  their  individual  problems  and  prejudices  ' 

j  and  that  each  contributes  to  making  up  the  average.    They  further 

I  realized  that  in  order  to  solve  group  problems  and  conflicts,  the 

'  individual  must  be  able  to  recognize  and  solve  his  own  problems  and 

1 

understand  those  of  others  making  up  the  group."    This  is  the  kind  of 

I  thing  which  the  writer  feels  is  of  paramount  signif icanoe# 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  justifiable  to  include  in  a  human  relations  i 

course,  any  type  of  material  which  aids  in  understanding  individual  and 

j  social  behavior.    Within  the  limits  of  time  available  and  the  specific 

needs  of  the  pupils  to  be  taught,  the  writer  hopes  to  guide  and  direct 

students  in  work  with  all  of  these  three  emphases  in  mind.    The  third 

emphasis  will  undoubtedly  be  strongest  during  the  first  half  year  of  the 

course  when  significant  psychology  materials  will  be  used.    This  work 

should  logically  serve  as  a  background  to  materials  in  social  psychology 

I  (the  individual  in  his  group  relationships)  and  to  a  later  study  of 

selected  sociological  or  group  problems. 

B.    Similar  Materials  Under  Different  Nomenclature.    It  would  be 

ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  absence  of  a  course  called  Human  Relations 

in  the  social  studies  program  indicates  that  these  subjects  are  not 

,  included  in  the  curriculum.    For  years,  history  and  other  social  studies  j 
2 

'  courses    have  been  the  means  of  teaching  valuable  psychological  and 


R.  H.  Ojemann,  A.  Nugent,  &  M.  Corry,  "Study  of  Human  Behavior  In 
The  Social  Science  Program",  Social  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 
Jan.  1947,  p.  28 

2«    The  Social-Studies  Curriculm,  Fourth  Yearbook,  National  Council  For 
The  Social  Studies,  1934,  Washington,  D.  C,  reviews  nine 
significant  social  studies  courses  of  that  period© 
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sociological  objectives.    Civics,  Sociology,  and  American  Problems 
i  courses  in  particular,  have  treated  such  units  of  work  as  family  life, 

■  crime,  and  public  opiniono    English  departments  have  used  their 

i 

i  literature  studies  and  their  assignments  in  composition  to  enrich  the 
human  relations  understandings  of  their  pupils.    Some  schools  have  set 
aside  hcxaeroom  periods  or  utilized  clubs  or  school  assemblies  to 
present  interesting  materials  in  the  human  relations  field.    The  extent 
to  which  any  of  these  things  have  been  done  has  often  been  dependent 
upon  the  attitudes  and  training  of  the  individual  classroom  teachers. 

'  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  many  of  these  efforts  have  been 

I 

i  extremely  beneficial;  however,  it  does  seem  that  matters  as  significant 
as  personal  and  social  problems  should  be  given  a  scheduled  place  in  the 
curriculvm« 

I  A  new  and  growing  location  for  the  curriculum  materials  under 

^  consideration  is  in  a  group  guidance  program  supervised  and  conducted 

i 

by  the  Guidance  Department  of  a  school.    Dr.  Yeo,  well-known  guidance 

specialist,  makes  a  plea  for  a  "comprehensive  program  of  guidance  which 

will  involve  the  use  of  both  individual  and  group  approaches  to  the 

1 

guidance  problems  of  youth".    He  admits  that  "the  content  of  the  group 

guidance  program  in  secondary  schools  is  less  well  defined,  understood, 
2 

end  developed".    In  a  clear  outline  form,  he  suggests  the  following 

Tl    J.  W.  Yeo,  "Suggested  Content  For  The  Group  Guidance  Program", 
Education,  October  1944,  p.  80. 

2.  Ibid. 
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1 

nine  areas  of  youth's  concerns    as  a  basis  for  selecting  materials  for 

group  guidance  purposes:     (1)  health  and  physical  fitness;  (2)  family 

relationships;  (3)  vocational  planning  and  adjustment;  (4)  educational 

planning  and  adjustment;  (5)  utilizing  free  time;  (6)  social  adjustment; 

||  (7)  personal  values;  (8)  finances;  and  (9)  personal-psychological 

2 

problems.    This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  128  suggested  topics  or 

^  approximately  20  appropriate  topics  per  year  for  grades  seven  through 

'  twelve,    "The  grade  placement  arrangement  of  topics  is  presented  only  to 

indicate  that  certain  problems  become  acute  at  particular  age  levels  and 

that  some  of  these  continue  as  real  problems  for  considerable  periods, 

while  others  fade  in  comparison  with  other  new  problems  arising  as  youth 
j  3 
!  continues  his  struggle  toward  maturity." 

The  writer  has  no  quarrel  with  the  group  guidance  movement  as 

against  a  senior  high  school  human  relations  course.    Actually,  she 

believes  that  group  guidance  or  group  counselling  is  an  ultimate  goal, 

and  that  a  planned  program  throughout  a  period  of  several  years  can  do 

i 

much  to  enlighten  an  individual  student's  personal  and  social  behavior o 

However,  other  considerations  such  as  the  fact  that  many  ccmmunities 

fail  to  provide  a  guidance  department  for  their  secondary  schools,  the 

j  idea  so  often  expressed  that  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  guidance, 

'   

j  1.    J.  W.  Yeo,  "Suggested  Content  For  The  Group  Guidance  Program", 
Education,  October  1944,  p»  81 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  83-88 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  82 
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ftod  the  fact  that  many  guidance  departments  lack  a  sufficient  number  of 
staff  workers  to  conduct  an  extensive  group  program,  have  limited  the 
extent  to  which  this  essential  teaching  has  been  developed.    In  such 
situations,  the  administration  has  often  turned  to  the  social  studies 
department.    Here  the  study  is  logical  because  of  its  significance  for 
social  behavior,  and  satisfactory  because  it  becomes  a  regular  class 
and  enjoys  the  motivation  which  comes  from  regular  course  procedures. 

It  is  only  fair  to  recognize  an  indebtedness  to  social  studies  and 
guidance  sources,  and  the  writer  is  grateful  for  their  assistance. 
However,  the  author  believes  that  the  compilation  of  materials  for  this 
Human  Relations  Course  will  represent  a  progressive  step  in  the  best 
interests  of  high  school  education, 
jl  C»     The  Question  Of  Psychology  In  The  Secondary  School.    There  is 

ample  evidence  to  show  a  general  approval  of  the  inclusion  of  socio- 
logical human  relations  materials  in  the  senior  high  school  curriculum. 
In  a  survey  conducted  among  123  leading  American  educators,  psychia- 
trists, sociologists,  social  welfare  workers,  psychologists,  religious 

1 

leaders,  race  and  family  relations  specialists  ,  it  was  found  that  they 

gave  practically  unanimous  support  to  the  idea  that  "our  public  schools 

2 

must  maintain  within  themselves  a  complete  human  relations  program", 

I  !•    F,  E.  Karelsen  Jr , ,  Hman  Relations,  A  Challenge  To  Our  Public 
I        Schools,  123  Outstanding  American  Leaders  In  Education  And  Other 

Fields  Express  Their  Opinions  On  A  Vital  Subject,  Pamphlet  74  pp.. 

International  Press,  N,  Y,  1947. 

2.    Ibid.,  p.  VI. 
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In  elaborating  upon  their  views,  they  placed  great  emphasis  upon  race, 
color,  and  creed,  and  upon  problems  of  prejudice  in  intergroup  and 
intercultural  education.    Others  emphasized  the  need  for  study  of  such 
problems  as  would  strengthen  the  tenets  and  practices  of  democracy. 
It  is  surprising  that  only  a  relatively  small  nxamber  suggested  the  need 
for  including  work  in  the  psychological  development  and  behavior  of  the 
students e 

Four  half  years  of  informal  experimentation  have  convinced  the 
writer  that  the  limited  degree  to  which  a  study  of  psychology  has  been 
introduced  into  our  programs  can  be  attributed  tos 

(1)  the  idea  that  psychology  is  and  must  be  a  college  course 

(2)  the  idea  that  anything  but  scientific  psychology  should  be 
scorned  by  leaders  in  education 

(3)  the  fact  that  many  secondary  schools  have  found  themselves 
inadequately  staffed  to  create  and  provide  for  the  course 

(4)  the  limitations  of  the  textbooks  available 

Two  other  facts  are  partly  responsible  for  the  infrequent 
appearance  of  psychology  in  the  high  school  curriculum.    Tradition  and 
custom  are  powerful  determinants  of  current  practice  and  attitudes. 
Secondly,  the  words  and  actions  of  college  professors  are  a  major 
influence  in  determining  the  knowledges  and  attitudes  of  their  students. 
During  the  past  twenty  five  years,  collegiate  work  in  the  field  in  many 
institutions  has  been  expanded  from  one  or  two  basic  courses  to  a  whole 
collection  of  specialized  studies.    It  is  natural  and  essential  that 
this  be  done  on  the  highly  scientific  plane  which  leadership  in  a  field 
requires.     Thoroughly  instilled  with  this  idea,  many  college  professors 


■":x.  ^  i. ...  .  ' 
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feel  that  most  materials  better  described  as  "natural",  "practical",  or 
"popular",  are  unworthy  of  the  name  psychology.    Further,  they  recognize 
that  a  highly  scientific  course  would  be  too  advanced  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  school  students,  and  so  tend  to  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously indoctrinate  their  students,  some  of  whom  are  prospective 
teachers,  with  the  idea  that  "popular"  psychology  is  "pretty-much  bunk" 
and  that  real  psychology  should  be  reserved  for  college  teaching.  This 
attitude  is  then  carried  over  into  secondary  school  faculties  and 
administration* 

Of  covirse,  there  are  elements  of  validity  in  the  above-mentioned 
attitude.    Most  educators  would  agree  that  a  highly  scientific  course  is 
inadvisable  at  the  high  school  level,  and  some  might  even  agree  that  so- 
called  "college  preparatory"  students  would  do  well  to  spend  their 
limited  time  in  other  fields  of  preparation.    This  writer  feels  that  the 
values  of  a  course  in  Human  Relations  ought  to  be  shared  by  all  persons 
in  our  societyo    But  even  if  the  "college  preparatory"  argument  were 
granted,  what  about  the  students  who  do  not  attend  four  year  colleges? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  organize  "satisfactory  high  school  courses  in 
psychology  which  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  pupils,  help  prepare  them 

for  the  personal  and  social  problems  of  adult  life,  and  at  the  same  time 

1 

correct  false  beliefs  which  they  may  have"?    This  quotation  comes  from 
Engle  who  goes  on  to  present  a  test  administered  to  402  students  in  4 


"n    T.  L.  Engle,  "Pupils'  Pseudo-Psychological  Beliefs",  The  Clearing 
House,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  October  1947  p.  73. 
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Indiana  High  Schools  as  a  pretest  and  final  test  to  prove  a  good  many  of 
the  erroneous  ideas  whioh  pupils  have  about  the  psychology  of  everyday 
life,  and  shows  what  a  well-planned  semester  course  can  do  to  correct 
them»    He  even  goes  farther  and  says  that  "the  final  data  might  be  con- 
sidered to  suggest  that  more  than  one  course  should  be  devoted  to  the 
1 

study,"    and  that  possibly  the  material  should  be  "introduced  earlier  in 

2 

the  high  school  curriculum" « 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  ironical  to  note  that  in  spite  of  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  college  people  to  see  the  problem,  we  are 
nevertheless  impelled  to  solicit  their  leadership  or  at  least  co- 
operation in  the  selection  of  content  and  in  textbook  preparation. 
Fortunately,  there  are  some  members  of  college  and  university  faculties 
like  those  referred  to  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper,  who  are 
interested  in  developing  a  body  of  subject  matter  with  applied 
psychology  as  its  basic  thought.    This  is  the  trend  which  needs  to  be 
encouraged  for  the  benefit  of  high  school  curricula. 

There  are  two  other  considerations  which  may  well  be  included  in 
this  general  discussion,  namely,  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  a 
high  school  psychology  course,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  opinions  of 
students  themselves.    In  an  interesting  study  of  the  public's  attitudes 
toward  psychology  and  psychologists,  a  total  of  311  personal  interviews 

"n    T.  L.  Engle,  "Pupils*  Pseudo-Psychological  Beliefs",  The  Clearing 
House,  Vol.  22,  No.  2,  October  1947,  p.  77 

2,  Ibid. 
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with  adults  in  various  areas  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 

Illinois,  showed  that  6b,Z%  thought  that  psychology  should  be  taught  in 

every  high  school,  20,5%  disagreed,  12.9?S  said  that  they  did  not  know, 

1 

and  only  1,6%  said  definitely  "no".    The  need  for  the  teaching  was  sub- 
stantiated by  the  finding  that  many  people  have  same  idea  that 
psychologists  deal  with  mental  problems,  but  seem  to  think  that  they 
deal  only  with  abnormal  individuals,  and  few  know  of  their  work  in  other 
areas  particularly  in  business  and  industry.    It  was  revealed  that  40^ 
of  the  persons  said  that  in  a  non-job  situation,  they  would  feel  more 

ill-at-ease  talking  with  a  psychologist  than  with  an  architect,  chemist, 

2 

engineer,  or  economist.    The  need  for  additional  enlightenirent  is  further 

evidenced  in  an  illuminating  article  entitled  '*An  Analysis  Of 

3 

Psychologists  In  The  Classified  Telephone  Directory".  A  clearer  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  reasonable  competence  in  psychology  could 
readily  assist  in  eliminating  some  of  the  many  "quacks"  frcan  the  list» 

Finally,  what  do  pupils  themselves  think  about  it?  Personally, 
the  writer  can  mention  scores  of  comments  of  approval  received  annually 
from  post-graduates  who  express  appreciation  of  the  course,  and  who  tell 
in  some  detail  how  its  training  has  facilitated  successful  life  adjust- 

"n    L.  Guest,  "The  Public *s  Attitudes  Toward  Psychologists",  The 
American  Psychologist  Vol,  3  No,  4  i^ril  1948  p.  138 

2.    Ibid,,  p,  136 

I  3.    H,  P.  David,  "An  Analysis  Of  Psychologists  In  The  Classified 
Telephone  Directory",  The  American  Psychologist,  Vol.  3  No,  4 
April  1948  pp.  133-134 
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ments.    Contemporary  ©valuation  of  a  psychology  co\irso  was  mad©  by  Engl© 

who  studied  the  opinions  of  pupils  in  six  high  schools  in  terms  of  the 

1 

seven  cardinal  educational  objectives  of  secondary  education,  "The 

fact  stands  out  that  pupils  would  like  to  have  more  work  in  psychology 

offered  in  their  high  schools .... .In  the  opinions  of  pupils,  psychology 

is  better  suited  to  meeting  the  home  membership  and  personality 

objectives  than  any  other  high  school  subjects  Psychology  is 

superior  to  most  subjects  and  ranks  about  equal  with  science  in  meeting 

the  health  objective  In  training  for  citizenship,  psychology  is 

considered  to  be  surpassed  by  English  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  by 

history. ... .In  meeting  the  vocational  objective,  boys  consider  that 

psychology  is  about  on  an  equal  with  mathematics,  English,  science,  and 

commerical  or  vocational  work,  but  girls  expressed  the  opinion  that 

2 

psychology  is  surpassed  only  by  English", 

In  summary,  psychology  at  the  collegiate  level  in  some  institutions 
seems  to  be  extending  beyond  its  theoretical  and  highly  scientific 
contents  to  an  area  of  applied  psychology.    This  answer  to  a  culture 
lag  appears  to  be  coupled  with  a  growing  field  of  interest  at  the  high 
school  level,  and  a  newer  trend  to  adapt  psychology  materials  to  the 
needs  of  high  school  seniors.    There  is  evidence  to  indicate  public 
approval  and  intelligent  student  enthusiasm.    The  writer  concludes 

Ti  T.'  L.  Engle,  "Psychology:  Pupils  In  Six  High  Schools  Compare  The 
Value  Of  The  Subject  With  That  Of  Six  Other  Fields",  The  Clearing 
House,  Vol.  21  No.  8.    April  1947  pp.  469-473 • 


2,    Ibid.,  p.  473 
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thareforo,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  every  high  school  adminis- 
trative group  to  somehow  include  suitable  materials  of  this  type  in 
their  prescribed  curriculum.    Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  gear  a  sound  course  of  "natural"  and  "practical"  psychology  materials 
to  the  secondary  level,  and  that  it  is  definitely  advisable  to  sub- 
stantiate this  work  Tfriienever  possible  with  a  study  of  pertinent  biology 
materials  and  with  a  recognition  of  the  efforts  and  findings  of  great 
psychological  scientific  research.    This  combination  gives  to  its 
students  a  body  of  sound  factual  loiowledge  as  a  basis  for  sound  under- 
standings, and  at  the  same  time,  a  clear  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  concern  him  vitally  in  everyday  living* 

D.    Availability  Of  Textbooks  And  Other  Materials.    Contacts  with 
many  of  the  leading  educational  publishers  of  this  area,  conferences 
with  social  studies  and  guidance  teachers,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
library  collections  of  secondary  textbooks,  have  convinced  the  writer 
that  there  is  no  one  textbook  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  course 
outlined  in  this  paper.    At  least  two  books,  one  for  each  semester,  are 
required  to  serve  as  basic  texts. 

The  books  which  were  examined  tend  to  fall  into  one  of  three 


groupings : 


(1)  Possible  Texts  -  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  book  relates  to  the 
work  of  the  course. 

(2)  References  For  Further  Study  -  books  which  contain  more 
difficult  yet  helpful  sections  to  enrich  the  student's 
experience  once  the  basic  understandings  have  been  cared  for. 

(3)  Popular  Or  implied  Psychology  and  Sociology  Books  -  volumes 
written  for  aLnost  any  age  of  reasonable  maturity,  in  which  the 

 science  is  brought  close  to  actual  everyday  experienog^s^ 
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Five  books  were  considered  carefully  as  possible  texts  for  the 

first  semester  (psychology  emphasis).    Four  of  them  will  be  referred  to 

frequently  in  "Selected  Bibliography"  lists  for  collateral  reading. 

The  fifth  one  which  was  finally  adopted  as  a  basic  text  is  First  Course 
1 

In  Psychology  by  Woodworth  and  Sheehan.    Its  scope  corresponds  quite 
satisfactorily  with  that  of  this  course©    Its  style  is  practical,  lively, 
and  simple.    It  makes  timely  reference  to  matters  of  current  interest, 
and  uses  care  in  its  introduction  of  scientific  materials  and  technical 
terms.    Outstanding  features  of  the  volume  include  its  chapter  review 
summaries  and  its  excellent  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Pupils 
like  it;  they  often  talk  about  reading  it  far  in  advance  of  the  class 
"just  for  fun".    They  also  report  parental  interest  in  reading  the  book 
and  learning  more  about  the  course.    The  authors  are  well  recognized 
both  in  the  field  of  education  and  psychology.    Major  imfavorable 
criticisms  of  the  book  include,  first  of  all,  its  oversimplification  of 
some  materials,  and  secondly,  its  brevity  in  scaae  presentations.  How- 
ever, its  contents  do  aid  greatly  in  establishing  a  "mind  set"  for  the 
pupils,  and  by  supplementing  the  text  with  adequate  additional  reference 
materials,  it  has  proven  very  acceptable  as  a  teaching  aid. 

For  the  second  half  year's  work,  the  writer  has  selected  the  text, 

2 

Social  Living,  Revised  Edition  by  Landis  and  Landis.    The  shifting  of 

1.  R.  S.  Woodworth  and  M,  R.  Sheehan,  First  Course  in  Psychology, 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1944,  445  pp, 

2.  P.  H.  Landis  and  J.  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  Revised  Edition, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1949,  ^04  pp. 
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emphasis  from  a  mere  consideration  of  self  to  a  consideration  of  self 
as  a  member  of  social  groups,  appears  to  broaden  the  student's  per- 
spective.   This  entire  voliame  offers  stimulating  reading,  and  its  help- 
ful teaching  aids  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter,  facilitate 
elaborations  on  the  topics  selected  for  future  studyo 

Thus,  we  have  two  basic  texts.    Frankly,  the  writer  is  hoping  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  either  a  major  revision  of  an 
existing  text  or  a  wholly  new  publication  will  be  made  available  to 
more  adequately  fill  the  needs  of  twelfth  grade  high  school  psychology 
instruction. 

The  second  group  of  books  entitled  "References  For  Further  Study" 
includes  books  in  the  related  fields  of  biology  and  other  sciences, 
volumes  on  other  secondary  school  subjects  with  which  correlation  is 
desirable,  and  finally  and  very  important,  a  collection  of  general 
psychology  and  sociology  texts  written  for  college  students  of  varying 
abilities.    Often  a  section  from  one  of  these  "college"  volumes  can  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  teachings  or  historical  validity  of  some 
scientific  accompli shment  which  the  student  would  otherwise  remember 
rather  superficially  as  merely  an  accepted  characteristic  of  everyday 
livingo    Examples  are  too  niimerous  to  mention  here;  however,  many  can  be 
found  in  the  lists  which  will  follow. 

The  third  and  final  group  of  books  is  very  extensive,  ajad  a  major 
problem  for  the  instructor  and  his  students  is  to  separate  the  "wheat 
from  the  chaff".    Once  the  reliability  and  general  acceptability  of  a 
book  is  established,  its  contents  are  considered  with  these  three 
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questions  In  mind: 

(1)  Does  it  supply  valuable  related  information  from  other 
subject  fields? 

1 

Example:    "The  Psychology  Of  Selling  Your  Product"  or 
"The  Psychology  Of  Music  And  Morale" 

(2)  Does  it  assist  in  the  interpretation  of  the  lives  of  well- 
known  personalities,  whose  life  experiences  can  vicariously 
be  a  source  of  individual  helpfulness? 

Example:    "Gershwin,  Whistler,  Marble,  Deisler,  Jones  - 
Sensory  Champions"^ 

(3)  Does  it  give  practical  illustrations  and  infomation  which 
will  aid  in  the  solution  of  student's  personal  problems? 

4 

Example:    How  To  Win  Friends  And  Influence  People  - 
entire  book 

Students  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  selecting  and  collecting 
the  innumerable  pertinent  materials  available  in  current  magazines,  and 
newspapers,  and  in  the  free  bulletins  issued  by  a  great  variety  of 
agencies.    A  limited  number  of  films  (including  free  films)  can  also 
be  secured  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  group. 

In  summary,  the  materials  upon  which  this  Human  Relations  Course 
is  planned,  are  essentially  two  basic  textbooks  (one  for  each  half 
year),  a  collection  of  classroom  and  library  reference  books  including 


1.    G,  W,  Crane,  Psychology  Applied,  Hopkins  Syndicate  Inc.  Chicago, 
111.  1944  (12th  Printing  1946)  pp.  234-271 

2*    Ibid.,  pp.  344-376 

3.  A.  P.  Sperling,  Psychology  For  The  Millions  -  Chapter  2,  Frederick 
Fell  Inc.,  New  York  1946  pp.  18-33 

4.  D.  Carnegie,  How  To  Win  Friends  And  Influence  People  -  Simon  & 
Schuster,  New  York,  1937 
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other  secondary  school  books,  college  texts,  a  variety  of  popular  or 
applied  psychology  books,  and  a  wide  variety  of  pamphlets  and  magazines 
and  newspaper  articles  as  well  as  a  few  selected  films # 
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CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COURSE 


Introduction*    The  particular  understsmdings  in  the  general 
objectives  of  the  entire  secondary  social  studies  program  toward  idiich 
the  Human  Relations  Course  work  is  directed,  have  been  clearly  stated 
in  chapter  I.    In  this  chapter,  the  witer  proposes  to  set  forth t 

(1)  Twelve  xinit  titles  for  the  year's  work  and  a  tentative  time 
schedule 

(2)  The  general  and  specific  understandings,  abilities,  and 
appreciations  of  the  Hiiman  Relations  Course  as  a  whole 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  contents  of  each  unit  when  fully  developed 

(li)    The  extent  to  irtiich  this  paper  attempts  to  present  these 
developments. 

iU    Twelve  Unit  Titles  and  a  Tentative  Time  Schedule 

PART  I  -  UNDERSTANDING  OURSELVES  AS  INDIVIDUALS  (PSYCHOLOGY) 

(First  Half  Year) 


UNIT 

I 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  PSYCHOLOGY 

3 

Weeks 

UNIT 

II 

LEARNING,  STUDYING,  AND  THINKING  EFFICIENTLY 

6 

Weeks 

UNIT 

III 

HOW  WE  PERCEIVE  (DO  YOU  SEE  IWHAT  I  SEE?) 

3 

Weeks 

UNIT 

IV 

MOTIVATI(»I  AND  PURPOSES  IN  LIFE 

U 

Weeks 

UNIT 

V 

INTELLIGENCE,  APTITUDE,  &  PERSONALITY 

EVALUATION  2  Weeks 

UNIT     VI    PSYCHOLOGY  THAT  IS  NOT  PSYCHOLOGY  J  Week 

REVIE'i/if  J  Week 

PART  II  -  UNDERSTANDING  OURSELVES  AS  MP.MRERS  OF  SOCIAL  GROUPS 

.       (Second  Half  Year) 

UNIT    VII    THE  NATURE  OF  SOCIETY  (ENVIRONMENT)  2  Weeks 

UNIT  VIII    WHY  WE  BEHAVE  AS  Vffi  DO  IN  SOCIETY  6  Weeks 


r 
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3  Weeks 

3  Weeks 

2  Weeks 


UNIT    IX    IS  AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  DETERIORATING? 

UNIT     X    WHAT  SHAU.  WE  DO  TO  RELIEVE  SOCIAL  INSECURITY? 
(PRIVATE  OR  PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY?) 

UNIT    XI    ARE  WE  HANDLING  THE  CRIMINAL  SUCCESSFULLY 
TODAY? 

UNIT  XII    WHAT  MORE  SHOULD  WE  STUDY?    (AN  EXPERIENTIAL 

UNIT) 


B»    Statement  of  the  Objectives  of  the  Course .    The  following 
presents  the  major  general  and  specific  understandings,  and  also  some 
of  the  abilities,  attitudes  and  appreciations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
gained  by  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  course:, 


GENERAL 

An  Under  standing  that 

1.    Scientific  psychological  and 
sociological  knowledge  has 
been  accumulated  through 
systematic  observations  and 
experimentation* 


SPECIFIC 

An  Understanding  that 

a«    "Laws"  of  human  behavior 

indicate  tendencies  which  are 
usually  true» 

b«    "Coomion  sense**  observation  of 
human  behavior  may  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  a  variety  of 
situations;  it  may  also  lead 
to  wrong  conclusions, 

o*    Scientific  information  is 

developed  through  case-historjj|' 
studies  or  experimentation 
under  controlled  conditions 
either  in  the  laboratory  or 
under  field  conditions, 

d.    Pseudo-scientific  theories 
and  "laws"  are  without  basis 
in  fact. 


UNIT      rx    IS  AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  DETERIORATING? 

UNIT        X    WHAT  SHALL  T/VE  DO  TO  RELIEVE  THE  PRCBLEMS  OF 
SOCIAL  INSECURITY?     (  PRIVATE  OR  PUBLIC 
RESPONSIBILITY?) 

UNIT     XI    ARE  T/VE  HANDLING  THE  CRIMINAL  SUCCESSFULLY 
TODAY? 
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3  Weeks 

3  Weeks 
2  Weeks 


UNIT    XII    WHAT  MORE  SHOULD  WE  STODY?     (AN  EXPERIENTIAL 

B.    Statement  Of  The  Objectives  Of  The  Course.    The  following 
presents  the  major  general  and  specific  understandings,  and  also  some 
of  the  abilities,  attitudes  and  appreciations,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
gained  by  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  course: 


GENERAL 

An  Understanding  that 

1.    Scientific  psychological  and 
sociological  knowledge  has 
been  accumulated  through 
systematic  observations  and 
experimentation. 


SPECIFIC 
An  Understanding  that 

a.  "Laws"  of  human  behavior 
indicate  tendencies  is^ich  are 
usually  true. 

b.  "Ccamnon  sense"  observation  of 
hman  behavior  may  lead  to  an 
understanding  of  a  variety  of 
situations;  it  may  also  lead 
to  wrong  conclusions. 

c.  Scientific  information  is 
developed  through  case-history 
studies  or  experimentation 
under  controlled  conditions 
either  in  the  laboratory  or 
under  field  conditions. 

d.  Pseudo-scientific  theories  and 
"laws"  are  without  basis  in 
fact. 
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2«    An  individual  is  the  product 
of  his  heredity  and  his 
environmento 


3.    A  knowledge  and  purposeful 

application  of  efficient  learning 
and  studying  techniques  can 
increase  one's  mastery  of 
experience© 


4«    A  wealth  of  experience  increases 
the  possibilities  of  accurate 
perception  and  clear  thinking • 


ao    Physical  characteristics  and 
manner,  degree  of  native 
intelligence,  tendencies  of 
temperament,  tendencies  toward 
disease,  and  tendencies  toward 
abilities  may  be  inherited 
from  parents  and  forbears* 

b.    Environment  includes  all  the 
physical,  social,  and  cul- 
txiral  influences  surrounding 
the  individual* 

Co    The  heredity  given  to  an 

individual  and  his  interaction 
with  the  elements  of  his 
effective  environment  combine 
to  determine  his  successes 
and  failures  in  life. 

d*    Outstanding  psychologists  are 
lonwilling  to  agree  as  to 
whether  heredity  or  environ- 
ment exerts  the  more 
important  influence  upon 
human  behavior, 

a*    Good  learning  requires  (l)  a 
natural  intelligence,  and  (2) 
a  will  to  learn, 

be    Anything  thoroughly  learned 
is  never  completely  forgotten. 

c#  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to 
guide  and  direct  the  learning 
activities  of  pupils. 

a*    The  efficient  functioning  of 
all  sense  organs  is  no 
guarantee  of  expert  per- 
cepti on. 

b«    The  handicapped  develop  a 
keenness  in  the  use  of  the 
senses  which  they  possess,  as 
a  result  of  training  rather 
than  special  natural  gift. 


1^ 
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Consistency  in  individual  be- 
havior depends  upon  proper 
motivation. 


6* 


A  CQDiplete  description  of  a 
personality  must  include  all 
fundamental  tendencies  and 
characteristics  so  far  as  they 
are  revealed  in  individual 
behavior. 
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c»    A  study  of  errors  in  per- 
ception can  (l)  reduce  the 
number  of  undesirable  ones 
present  in  the  everyday  ex- 
perience of  normal  people, 
and  (2)  increase  the  extent 
of  their  desirable  usage, 

d.    Anyone  desiring  to  be  alert  to 
flaws  in  thinking,  needs  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  think 
straight,  and  a  versatility 
of  background  on  which  to 
build  jud^ents, 

a.    Worthwhile  vocational  goals, 
practical  ideals  to  follow, 
and  the  principles  of  a 
religion  are  external  in- 
centives which  can  give  long 
term  direction  to  individual 
lives. 

bo    Short  term  goals  give  motiva-* 
tion  to  step  by  step 
acccmpli  shment , 

c#    Wishes,  ©notions,  and  interest;  i 
are  natural  and  desirable, 
but  necessitate  frequent 
analysis,  interpretation,  and 
direction  to  provide  for  the 
proper  development  of  self- 
control  and  an  understanding 
of  others, 

a«    Physiological  conditions  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the 
attitudes  and  conduct  of  an 
individual , 

b»    Individuals  differ  in  basic 
or  native  intelligence, 

c.    People  differ  in  their  special 
abilities  and  aptitudes,  due 
to  natural  bent  or  differing 
training  and  experience. 


I 
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7«    Himan  beings  are  fundament  ally- 
more  alike  than  unlike. 


8*    Man  is  fundamentally  a  social 
creature  dependent  upon  others 
for  his  life  and  growrtho 
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d.    The  social  or  unsocial  habits 
of  a  child  tend  to  color  his 
personality  for  a  lifetime o 

a.     The  unity  of  the  human  race 
is  proved  in  its  common 
origin,  and  in  the  simil- 
arities of  its  intricate 
anatomy  and  physical  abilities 

b«    Obvious  racial  differences 
such  as  hair  texture  and 
coloring,  shape  of  nose  or 
head,  and  color  of  eyes  and 
skin  are  minor  in  signi- 
ficance o 

c,    All  races  produce  individuals 
of  superior,  average,  and 
inferior  intelligence;  their 
interaction  with  varying  en- 
vironments causes  wide 
differences  in  individual 
development  and  achievement. 

a*    A  denial  of  social  contacts 
causes  human  nature  to  be- 
come dwarfed, 

b«    Without  associations  and  a 
larger  social  life,  mature 
human  nature  becomes  ab- 
normal or  shrivels  up, 
individuals  and  groups  re- 
trogress, and  cultures  of 
nations  stagnate  and  die. 

c.  Man  depends  upon  his  cul- 
tural heritage  to  suggest 
safe  behavior  patterns  upon 
which  to  build  further 
progress. 

d.  The  conquest  of  man*s  natural  i 
environment  and  his  chances 
for  survival  among  adver- 
saries are  strengthened  by 
cooperative  effort. 


9. 


Habitual  patterns  of  action  and 
devices  of  social  control  provide 
those  regulative  devices  necessary 
to  social  orderliness. 


10. 


The  jagged  frontiers  of 
individual  and  group  adjust- 
ment to  social  problems 
demand  our  study  aad  improve- 
ment. 
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a.  Everyone  exercises  social 
control  in  some  sphere  of  his 
social  relationships. 

b.  Society  develops  conformity 
to  avoid  undependable ,  un- 
predictable behavior  and 
chaotic  relationships  among 
people. 

c.  Devices  such  as  propageuida, 
praise,  and  advertising,  used 
to  regulate  behavior,  may  be 
employed  for  good  or  bad 
purposes. 

d.  Intelligent  revolt  against 
restraint  can  be  justified 

if  motivated  by  a  concern  for 
the  general  well  being  of 
society. 

a.  The  family  as  a  social 
institution  in  America  is 
facing  a  steady  growth  in 
number  of  broken  homes,  an 
increasing  independence  of 
women  in  their  desire  for 
csireers  rather  than  mother- 
hood, and  a  decreasing  in- 
fluence in  the  effective 
training  of  its  young  people. 

b.  The  inability  of  some  members 
of  society  to  provide  for 
their  economic  needs  due  to 
individual  or  societal  causes 
is  a  group  responsibility. 

c.  Crime  is  on  the  increase  in 
the  United  States,  and  shows 
its  greatest  rise  among  the 
'teen  age  group So 

d.  Environment  -  city,  town,  or 
country  -  can  be  a  limiting 
influence  on  individual  lives, 
but  it  need  not  control  than* 
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Abilities 

1«    Ability  to  xinder stand  and  use  selected  terns  in  psychology  and 
sociology  vocabulary, 

2«    Ability  to  distinguish  between  scientific  and  pseudo-scientific 
material So 

3.    Ability  to  use  desirable  techniques  in  learning  and  studying 
situations  s 

Ex.    a*    To  organize  materials  learned  from  a  chapter  in  a 
textbook, 

b«    To  memorize  a  poem  or  musical  composition. 
Co    To  learn  and  practice  a  skill. 

d»    To  read  with  proper  eye  movements,  and  with  dis- 
crimination according  to  purpose  and  type  of  reading. 

4»    Ability  to  think  constructively,  and  develop  arguments  according  to 
accepted  patterns, 

5,    Ability  to  be  alert  to  undesirable  attempts  at  group  prejudice  and 
propaganda  in  printed  or  spoken  word, 

6o    Ability  to  use  the  thought  process  in  emotion-provoking  situations, 

7.  Ability  to  enjoy  reasonable  confidence  in  self -guidance, 

8.  Ability  to  evaluate  an  individual  as  a  whole  personality  rather 
than  by  fragnentary  characteristics, 

9.  Ability  to  employ  a  broader  basis  of  perspective  in  interpreting 
the  behavior  of  others, 

10.  Ability  to  think  intelligently  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
"right  man"  or  "right  woman"  for  marriage, 

11.  Ability  to  meet  environmental  influences  with  discretion. 

12.  Ability  to  determine  one's  individual  responsibility  in  a  variety  of 
situations  under  a  democratic  way  of  living. 

Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

1,    Our  heritage  is  the  raw  material;  we  are  the  builders  of  a  life, 
and  much  of  its  success  or  failure  can  be  attributed  to  the  way  we 
use  our  potentialities. 
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2,    Learning  involves  the  entire  personality  and  the  whole  situation* 

3»    Purposes  set  goals  for  living  and  motivate  individuals  toward 
worthwhile  behavioro 

4»    Many  hereditary,  environmental,  and  physiological  factors  laay  con- 
tribute to  a  situation  of  hxanan  behavior, 

5.  We  are  all  good  for  something,  but  we  are  not  all  good  for  the  same 
thing • 

6.  The  more  we  know  about  ourselves,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to 
interpret  the  behavior  of  others. 

7»    A  broad  background  of  knowledge  and  exp rience  in  youth  increases 
one's  ability  to  interpret  a  lifetime  of  experience,  and  to  under- 
stand the  interpretations  of  other s# 

8»    The  wish  to  be  well-liked  and  appreciated  by  one's  associates,  and 

the  wish  to  be  successful  are  practically  universal  in  human 
society. 

9.    The  most  significant  step  in  life  is  marriage. 

10.    The  development  of  human  beings  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of 
all  creation. 

11»    A  democratic  society  can  survive  only  when  its  members  voluntarily 

conform  to  its  basically  accepted  behavior  patternSo 

12.  Our  society  regards  revolt  "within  the  law"  as  the  ideal  method  of 
providing  progress  and  modifying  social  restraint. 

13,  It  is  the  responsibility  of  individuals  or  femily  groups  to  attempt 
to  handle  problems  of  social  insecurity  themselves,  before  accepting 
aid  from  agencies  designed  to  assist  in  alleviating  difficult 
conditions. 

L4#    The  jagged  frontiers  of  social  readjustment  dictate  that  we  become 
informed,  and  that  we  attack  these  problems  as  educated  public- 
spirited  citizens  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  society* 

C«  Nature  Of  The  Contents  Of  Each  Unit.    During  the  20th  century, 

professional  educators  have  made  tremendous  strides  in  popularizing  the 

j  idea  that  to  be  effective,  learning  must  be  psychological  as  well  as 

logical,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  a  course  must  be  more  than  a 
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chronological  or  consecutive  sequence  of  facts  to  be  recorded  in  the 
human  mind.    The  fundamental  idea  of  relating  materials  to  larger  con- 
cepts and  of  teaching  those  materials  which  will  definitely  influence 
human  behavior,  has  caused  the  development  of  many  variations  in 

I  methodology.    Whatever  the  emphasis  however,  the  goal  of  meaningful 
teaching  and  "purposeful  activity"  has  remained  the  same.     The  unit  has 

1  come  to  be  the  generally  accepted  form  for  the  presentation  of  teaching 
materials.    By  a  unit,  the  writer  refers  to  a  body  of  carefully  selected 
subject  matter  built  around  a  central  core  of  thought,  for  the  purpose 

of  improving  the  conscious  behavior  of  its  students.    Fifteen  years 

,  1 

!  ago  at  Harvard    the  definition  did  not  include  "carefully  selected", 
and  the  writer  can  recall  great  distress  over  listening  to  the  far- 
fetched rotaif ications  of  central  cores  of  thought.    She  wondered  how  a 

I 

teacher  could  be  an  efficient  metal  craftsman,  wood  worker,  dramatic 

i 

coach,  athlete,  and  historian  all  at  the  same  time,  how  all  this  could 
^   be  done  in  a  day,  month,  or  year,  and  if  the  class  would  ever  arrive  at 

a  second  "central  core  of  thought".  Happily,  a  return  visit  five  years 
I   later  revealed  that  the  profession  had  found  error  in  its  ways,  and  had 

introduced  the  delimiting  idea.    This  is  mentioned  because  in  the 

rapidly  growing  field  of  Human  Relations,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
j  the  possibilities  of  ramification.    In  the  units  which  follow,  the 
I  writer  has  attempted  to  carefully  "delimit  the  unit"  or  select  those 

"n    H.  E.  Wilson,  Teaching  The  Social  Studies,  Course  No.  SM52, 
Harvard  University,  Summer  School  Of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Education  1933 o 
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materials  and  activities  which  seem  most  likely  to  meet  the  needs  and 

interests  and  comprehension  of  the  pupils.    Each  of  the  following  units,  1 

1 

when  completed,  should  have  the  following  contents  under  a  carefully 
chosen  unit  title: 

1.  Statement  of  the  Unit,  or  Purpose  and  Overview  -  for  teacher 
use  only  -including  a  tentative  time  schedule, 

2.  Delimitation  of  the  Unit  -  for  teacher  use. 

a.  Brief  outline  or  Statement  of  Subject  Matter  Coverage 

b.  Objectives  -  Understandings 

c.  Objectives  -  Abilities 

d«    Objectives  -  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

3.  Unit  Assignment 

li 

|j  a.    Core  Activities 

I 

b.    Optional  Related  Activities 

4.  Means  of  Evaluation 

:  5.    Selected  Bibliography  and  Other  Materials 

i    The  "Unit  Assignment"  contains  the  "general  plan  of  teacher-pupil 

jt  2 

j    activity".    Its  exact  nature  can  vary  according  to  the  materials  to  be 

i 

taught.     In  general,  a  study  guide  sheet  for  core  activities  is  highly 
desirable,  and  also  duplicated  materials  facilitating  the  challenge  to 
:    individual  pupils  who  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  related  j 
j  activities  according  to  their  interests  and  abilities.  Opportunities 

iT  Adapted  from  the  unit  outline  as  recommended  by  R.  0,  Billett, 
Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School  Teaching  with  Bap basis  on  the 
Unit  Method  -  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston  1940    pp.  505-509 

1   2.    Ibid.,  p.  506 
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I  for  student  participation  in  the  creation  of  the  unit  should  be  made 
available.    Suggested  means  of  evaluation  should  include  not  only  test 
items  of  various  types  but  also  other  types  of  learning  activities  which 
oould  reveal  shortages  in  pupil  understandings,  abilities,  or 
appreciations,  and  assist  in  measuring  pupil  growth,    k  trea-bnent  of  the 
section  entitled  "Selected  Bibliography  and  Other  Materials"  could  be 
organized  in  the  following  way: 

(1)  Other  Bootes  to  Read  -  Easier  Titles 

(2)  References  for  Further  Study 

(3)  Other  Materials  (Pamphlets,  Magazine  Articles,  Films,  etc.) 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  customary  practice  of  developing  separate 
bibliography  lists  for  teacher  use  becomes  less  necessary  as  the  maturity 
of  the  student  group  increases.    At  the  twelfth  grade  level  in  Human 

jRelations,  it  seous  advisable  to  create  a  combined  list  of  references  for 
I  further  study  under  guidance.    Students  of  superior  ability  can  often 
serve  as  co-workers  with  teachers  in  the  handling  of  more  difficult 
materials,  and  the  writer  believes  that  a  combined  list  tends  to  en- 
co\irage  a  cooperative  spirit  which  is  a  healthy  attribute  of  any  class- 
room, 

D,    The  Scope  of  This  Paper.    A  statement  of  the  purposes  for 
developing  the  course,  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 

."human  relations",  a  discussion  of  the  availability  of  teaching  materials, 

j 

•a  list  of  twelve  unit  titles  with  a  tentative  time  schedule,  and  a 
I  statement  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  course  have  all  been  given. 
The  writer  now  presents  (l)  a  statement  of  the  purpose  and  an  overview 
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for  each  unit,  (2)  its  delimitation  in  terms  of  knowledges  and  objectives 
and  (3)  a  selected  bibliography  which  could  serve  in  the  construction  of 
many  and  varied  unit  assignments* 
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CHAPTER  IV     THE  TWELVE  UNITS  OF  THE  HUMN  REUTIONS  COURSE 
UNIT  1.    GETTING  ACQUAINTED  TOTH  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Tentative  Schedule  3  weeks) 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  introduce  the  scope,  terminology,  and  methods  of  psychology  as  a 
science,  to  summarize  psychology  historically,  and  to  impress  upon 
students  the  significance  of  life  histories  (heredity  and  environment)  as 
a  basis  for  interpreting  individual  behavior. 

Overview 

"Psychology  is  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  behavior  of 
organisms"^  or  more  simply  stated,  it  refers  to  "the  science  that  is  con- 
cerned with  the  study  of  behavior  and  the  factors  in  an  individual's  j 

2  I 
make-up  that  have  a  share  in  influencing  his  behavior".    The  "laws"  of 

psychology  deal  with  people  rather  than  physical  matter,  and  therefore 

11 

are  classed  as  laws  of  social  science.    Since  human  nature  is  not  100^  j 
predictable  due  to  human  powers  of  will,  choice,  and  reason,  "laws"  ^ 
merely  indicate  tendencies  which  are  often  true.    Behavior  means  action 
of  argr  living  thing.    Our  study  is  in  a  large  measiire  confined  to 
individual  and  group  human  behavior;  however,  animal  behavior  is  con- 
sidered occasionally  for  emphasis  and  comparison. 

Tl    T.  L.  Engle,  Psychology,  Principles  and  Applications,  p.  1. 
2.    R.  S.  Yifoodworth  &  M.  R.  Sheehan,  First  Course  In  Psychology,  p.  3» 
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Historically,  psychology  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  curiosity 
of  oior  primitive  ancestors  about  the  nature  of  their  experiences  and 
activities,    A  very  early  explanation  was  that  there  was  an  invisible 
inner  man  who  was  not  subject  to  the  confines  of  space  and  time,  who  en- 
Joyed  a  super-control  over  man.    Shortly  after  500  B.C.,  Plato  and 
Aristotle  developed  the  idea  that  an  invisible  something  caused  individual 
behavior  and  experience,  but  their  efforts  were  hampered  by  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  is  known  today  as  biology.    For  centuries  thereafter, 
psychological  studies  were  but  a  minor  part  of  the  general  areas  of 
philosophy  and  physiology,    Descartes'  (1596-1650)  work  pointed  the  way 
toward  interpretation  of  behavior  and  ultimately  of  experience  in  terms 
of  activities  of  the  sense  organs,  nervous  system,  and  muscles,  even 
tdiough  he  did  not  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

I         The  formal  launching  of  psychology  as  a  separate  science  occurred 
in  1879  when  Wilhelm  Wundt  opened  his  Psychological  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,    Wundt  embodied  a  physiologist,  philosopher,  and 
psychologist  all  in  one,  looking  for  the  ingredients  of  conscious 
experience,    William  James  of  Harvard  (1842-1910)  has  often  been  called 
the  "father  of  Anerican  psychology".    Beginning  as  a  physiologist,  he 
went  on  to  the  fields  of  psychology,  philosophy,  and  ethic  s,    A  bio- 
graphy  of  J.  Willard  Gibbs  (1839-1903)  who  occupied  the  first  chair  of 
mathematical  physics  in  America  (held  for  32  years)  at  Yale,  states? 
|"For  nearly  three  years  Gibbs  attended  the  lectures  of  great  figures  in 
the  world  of  mathematics  and  physics  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg*  *  • 
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Ifai,  Jamos  was  in  Berlin  too  at  this  time  (1867),    He  had  Just  come  back 
from  a  trip  through  the  Anazon  with  Agassiz,  and  was  trying  desperately 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  new  science  of  psychology,  which  he  thought 
was  perhaps  now  ready  to  begin  to  be  a  science",    "While  his  experi- 
mental work  was  meager,  he  set  up  a  laboratory  even  earlier  than  Wundt, 

and  his  two  rolvmie  treatise  on  psychology  is  still  recognized  as  the 

2 

greatest  work  of  its  kind  that  America  has  produced,"  The  later  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  also  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  use  of  animals  in 
psychological  study.    From  incidental  and  often  anecdotal  methods, 
studies  came  to  be  systematic  and  reliable  as  they  attempted  to  assist 
in  interpreting  human  behavioro 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  tremendous  strides  in  progress 
and  expansion  within  the  field.    Child  psychology  and  the  psychology 
of  learning,  psychiatry  as  a  specialized  branch  of  work,  and  social 
psychology  are  but  a  few  of  the  newer  emphases.    The  fields  of  "popular" 
and  "applied"  psychology  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  significant  by 
common  folk,  lawyers  and  judges,  religious  leaders,  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  specialists  in  aesthetic  arts,  and  by  no  means  least, 
by  leaders  of  the  business  world.    It  is  obvious  that  the  social 
implications  of  psychology  have  become  a  major  emphasis  in  the  twentieth 
century o 

Quoted  in  B.  Jaffe,  Men  Of  Science  In  Anerica,  p,  521 
(Underlining  added  by  present  writer.) 

2,    Powers,  McConnell,  Trow,  Moore,  and  Skinner,  Psychology  in 
Everyday  Living,  p ,  6 
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With  most  steps  of  progress,  there  appear  to  be  accompanying 
pitfalls;  it  is  obvious  that  the  twentieth  century  has  witnesses  a  strong 
tendency  for  people  to  become  psychology  conscious,  with  the  result  that 
superstitions,  unreliable  remembrances,  basic  prejudices,  and  pseudo*- 
psychological  beliefs  have  often  been  labelled  authoritative  as  they 
have  been  shared  with  other  people.    This  has  been  true  in  informal 
conversation  as  well  as  in  the  well  planned  ideologies  such  as  Naziism, 
schemed  for  the  perpetration  of  crimes  of  State* 

In  considering  the  class  approach  to  the  subject  of  psychology,  it 
is  well  to  consider  uppermost  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 
To  sot  a  stage  which  will  encourage  them  to  become  "natural"  psycholo- 
gists, is  vitally  important  if  we  are  to  greatly  assist  them  in  under- 
standing individuals  and  their  adjustments  to  problems  in  social  be- 
havior.   They  will  discover  that  a  lot  of  this  study  appears  to  be 
common  sense  and  that  is  important,  but  they  must  also  discover  that 
common  sense  is  not  always  psychology,    Work  in  every  area  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  methods  and  findings  of  "scientific" 
psychologists.    Recognition  of  the  value  of  various  methods  such  as  the 
experimental  or  clinical  method  with  its  controls,  the  developmental  and 
naturalistic  methods,  ajad  the  case  history  and  introspective  techniques 
should  become  clear  in  any  well-rounded  high  school  course.    Thus,  the 
class  approach  to  the  subject  will  be  a  search  for  understandings  from 
.both  the  natural  and  scientific  points  of  view  in  order  to  give  to  the 
student  a  sovind  workable  foundation  in  the  subject, 

A  life  history  is  composed  of  two  major  elements,  heredity  and 
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©nvironmont,  and  servos  as  the  most  important  source  of  information 
concerning  an  individual.     It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  human  beings 
are  more  alike  than  they  are  unlike  each  other;  yet,  in  all  creation, 
there  have  never  occurred  two  absolutely  identical  people.    We  are  told 
that  all  peoples  of  the  earth  are  a  single  family  and  have  a  common 
origin  as  proven  by  human  anatomy  and  physical  aptitudes,  yet  variations 
occur  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  example  in  height,  or  shape 
of  head,  or  size  of  brain.    Modern  science  has  proven  all  human  blood  to 
be  one  of  four  types  without  regard  to  race,  yet  persons  of  every 
specific  type  csji  be  found  within  a  given  race.    In  endeavoring  to  con- 
duct a  self-analysis,  it  is  desirable  to  recognize  the  following 
hereditary  influences j    physical  characteristics  and  manner,  native 
intelligence,  tendencies  in  disposition,  temperament,  and  abilities,  and 
tendencies  toward  diseases.    Effective  environmental  influences  can  be 
geographical,  cultural  -  both  material  and  non-material,  and  social  - 
both  individual  and  group.    Environmental  influences  not  only  give 
direction  to  the  growth  of  an  individual,  but  also  bring  about  temporary 
and  permanent  changes  in  hereditary  characteristics. 

Today  the  discussion  continues  -  to  what  extent  are  we  the  products 
of  our  heredity?    To  what  extent  are  we  the  products  of  our  environment? 
Outstanding  psychologists  can  justify  their  disagreements,  and  yet  the 
challenge  continues  -  what  can  we  do  to  improve  the  people  of  coming 
generations?    Those  who  place  emphasis  on  heredity  put  their  hope  in 
eugenics,  mass  education,  and  legislation,  while  those  who  feel  that 
environmental  influences  are  of  paramount  significance,  make  a  plea  for 
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social  and  economic  reforms  and  religious  and  humanitarian  efforts  which 
will  improve  the  influences  under  which  society  is  expected  to  function 
in  the  future* 

DELIMITATION  OF  THE  UNIT 


Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 


1,  Definitions. 


a.  Psychology 

b.  "Laws"  of  psychology 

c.  Behavior 

2.  Historical  Backgrounds 

a.  Early  foundations  in  philosophy,  physiology,  and  physics 

b.  Wundt,  James  and  others 

c.  Twentieth  century  progress  and  expansion 

d.  Scientific  vs.  non-scientific  developments  today 

3.  Our  Approach  to  the  Subject 

a*    "Natural"  psychologist  -  significance 

b.    "Scientific"  psychologists  -  methods  and  significance 

c»    Class  approach  -  combination  of  "natural"  and  "scientific" 

4.  Heredity  and  Environment:    Foundations  of  Life  Histories 

a.  Biological  foundations  of  heredity 

(1)  Mendelian  laws 

(2)  Other  facts 

b.  Analysis  of  environment 

(1)  Geographical 

(2)  Cultural 

(3)  Social:    personal,  group 

c»    Experimental  studies  with  heredity  and  environment 

(1)  Studies  tending  to  show  great  importance  of  heredity 

(2)  Studies  tending  to  show  great  importance  of  environment 

(3)  Studies  of  twins  and  siblings 

(4)  Unusual  studies 
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d.    Major  purpose  of  studies  in  heredity-environment  oontroversyx 
improvement  of  society 

(1)  Heredity;    eugenics,  mass  education,  legislation 

(2)  Environment  J    economic  and  social  reforms  and  develop- 
ments, religious  propagation,  and  humanitarian  efforts^ 

^         Objectives  -  Understandings 

Psychology  is  the  science  developed  in  the  later  half  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries,  which  deals  with  the  study  of  behavior 
and  the  factors  in  an  individual's  make-up  that  have  a  share  in 
influencing  his  behavior. 

"Laws"  in  psychology  deal  with  people  rather  than  physical  matter, 
and  since  human  nature  is  not  100?^  predictable,  they  merely  indicate 
tendencies  in  behavior  which  are  often  true. 


3,  A.  psychologist  is  one  who  studies  behavior  according  to  scientific 
principles;  a  "natural"  psychologist  is  one  whose  mental  tendencies 
seem  to  permit  him  to  vinder stand  the  ways  of  human  beings  and  how  to 
control  them;  the  class  approach  is  to  observe  the  findings  of  so- 
called  "Practical"  or  "natural"  psychology  and  to  supplement  them  by 

'       knowledges  from  experimentation  and  research, 

4,  A  life  history  is  the  most  important  source  of  information  con- 
cerning an  individual, 

5,  We  are  all  products  of  our  heredity  and  our  environment, 

6*    No  group  of  outstanding  psychologists  is  willing  to  agree  as  to 
which  is  the  more  important  -  heredity  or  environment, 

7,  Our  heredity  is  detemined  by  the  combinations  of  genes  which  occur; 
and  infinite  number  of  combinations  are  possible, 

8,  We  may  inherit  characteristics  from  our  parents  and  their  forbears, 

9,  We  inherit  physical  characteristics,  physical  manner,  native 
intelligence,  tendencies  of  temperament  and  tendencies  toward 
abilities  and  certain  diseases, 

10,  Acquired  characteristics  may  not  be  inherited, 

11,  It  is  hoped  that  through  eugenics,  mass  education,  and  legislation, 
heredity  will  be  improved, 

12,  Environment  refers  to  the  world  around  a  person,  including  all  the 
people  and  things  in  it. 
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13.  Environment  involves  physical  factors  such  as  air,  sunshine,  land, 
sea,  roads,  hemes,  churches,  stores  etc. 

14.  Social  environment  involves  people  from  the  immediate  family  to  the 
neighbors,  school  or  work  mates,  community  members,  state  and 
national  and  world  citizens. 

15.  Cultural  environment  is  the  s\m  total  of  all  the  controls  man  has 
developed  over  his  environment. 

16.  Although  surrounded  by  many  elements,  only  those  in  our  effective 
rather  than  our  ineffective  environment  cause  interaction,  and  thus 
influence  our  development  and  behavior* 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  "scientific"  ajid  "natural" 
approaches  to  psychological  problems, 

2.  Ability  to  analyze  self  -  "Why  I  Am  ^fhat  I  Am"  -  in  terms  of 
hereditary  and  environmental  influences. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1.  Psychology  is  a  new  and  rapidly  developing  "science",  without  a 
fully  established  and  accepted  body  of  basic  materials # 

2.  The  use  of  the  ability  of  a  "natural"  psychologist  to  control  and 
interpret  the  behavior  of  others,  and  the  application  of  the 
observations  learned  from  scientific  experimentation  can  materially 
aid  an  individual  in  his  social  adjustments. 

3.  The  reproduction  of  human  beings  is  one  of  the  great  marvels  of  all 
creation  in  the  universe. 

4.  The  power  of  reproduction  bespeaks  the  glories  of  God  to  be  used 

in  His  Honor;  its  misuse  is  a  desecration  of  the  gifts  of  God  and  a 
curse  upon  mankind, 

5.  The  most  significant  step  in  life  is  the  selection  of  acceptance 
of  a  life-mate  in  wedlock, 

'6,    We  are  all  good  for  something  but  not  all  good  for  the  same  thing, 

7,    Our  heritage  is  the  raw  material;  we  are  the  builders  of  a  life, 
and  much  of  its  success  or  failure  can  be  attributed  to  the  way 
we  use  our  potentialities. 

c 


c 
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8*    Environmental  influences  not  only  give  direction  to  the  growth  of 
an  individual,  but  also  bring  about  permanent  and  temporary  changes 
in  hereditary  characteristics, 
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UNIT  II.    LEARNING.  STUDYING.  AND  TtilNKING  EFFICIENTLY 
(Tentative  Schedule  6  Weeks) 
STATEiilENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  guide  in  the  study  and  application  of  the  pertinent  facts  of 
learning,  thinking,  and  group  procedures,  so  as  to  enable  students  to 
become  more  competent  in  acquiring  information  and  in  actively 
participating  in  various  phases  of  democratic  thinking  and  actiono 

Overview 

One  of  the  most  cherished  characteristics  of  our  Democratic 
society  is  our  freedom  for  individual  action.    Here  in  America,  we  can 
think,  reason,  will,  and  choose  independently.    We  find  ourselves 
limited  only  by  considerations  of  the  common  welfare.    "But  we  didn't 
get  our  Bill  of  Rights  because  some  high-minded  gentlemen  penned  self- 
fight  to  gain  recognition  of  these  'unalienable  rights'  is  as  old  as 

being  told  that  they  have  no  rights  but  what  the  State  allows.     Such  a 

State  gives  you  but  one  liberty  -  to  obey.    What  a  world  of  difference 

from  our  belief  that  'governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 

1 

consent  of  the  governed' 

What  has  this  to  do  with  learning?    Obviously,  it  determines  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  leading  educational  institutions  are 

1.    D.  C.  Peattie,  "Your  Bill  Of  Rights",  Readers'  Digest,  June  1947 
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operated.    It  encourages  the  use  of  trial  and  error  learning  and 
vioarious  experience  rather  than  the  rote  memorization  of  dictated 
materials.    It  emphasizes  individual  differences  and  potentials  rather 
than  a  regimentation  of  groups  of  people  for  mass  purposes.    It  en- 
courages independent  thinking  and  individual  decision  rather  than  a 
unanimous  subscription  to  and  support  of  common  ideas.    It  means  that 
schools,  the  chief  environmental  influence  in  the  learning  experiences 
of  young  people,  are  endeavoring  to  guide  end  direct  learning  activities 
in  a  land  of  democratic  appreciations  rather  than  totalitarian  dictates* 


We  must  realize  that  just  as  the  attainment  of  democratic  realities 
in  this  land  has  been  accomplished  through  diligence  and  untiring 
efforts,  so  the  preservation  of  these  freedoms  can  be  assured  only  by 
careful  assumption  of  their  inherent  rights  end  responsibilities. 

We  would  do  well  to  ask  -  Do  we  study  well  so  that  we  will  become 
adequately  informed  citizens?    Do  we  think  properly  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  experience  and  exercise  careful  and  wise  judgments?    Do  we  know 
how  to  work  effectively  on  community  projects  which  will  strengthen  our 
democracy?    Can  we  reason,  will,  and  choose  wisely  because  we  are  alert 
informed  members  of  our  society?    The  secret  to  these  answers  and  many 
other  similar  considerations  lies  in  whether  or  not  we  are  mastering  the 
art  of  learning  and  studying  and  thinking  efficiently  now. 

For  purposes  of  clarification,  the  considerations  of  this  unit  have 
been  divided  into  three  sections: 

(l)     Selected  information  from  the  psychology  of  learning 
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(2)  Practical  considerations  of  how  to  study  efficiently 

(3)  The  art  of  thinking 

(1) 

1 

To  learn  means  simply  "to  get  to  know";    it  refers  to  any  method 
whereby  an  animal  or  human  increases  his  mastery  of  experience.  Not 
every  modification  of  behavior  is  learned,  for  some  changes  result  from 
natural  growth  processes  or  maturation «    A  major  distinction  is  that 
learning  leads  to  responses  which  characterize  a  specific  individual 
while  maturation  characteristics  are  present  in  all  normal  members  of 
the  race.    Thus,  there  are  some  activities  which  humans  do  not  have  to 
learn:    breathing,  grunting,  stretching  (am  and  leg  movement), 
blinking  (eye  movement),  swallowing  (mouth  movement) ,  vomiting, 
sleeping,  and  even  crying.     The  vast  remainder  of  man's  activities 
however,  have  to  be  learned.     To  catalogue  them  is  almost  impossible; 
they  include  the  identification  of  all  the  things  and  facts  of  one's 
environment  -  the  sensory  learnings  of  names,  feelings,  sounds,  tastes, 
smells,  house  and  neighborhood,  etc;  they  include  innumerable  acts  or 
skills  from  simple  motor  learnings  such  as  sucking  a  bottle  to  com- 
plicated performances  such  as  reading,  writing,  speaking,  or  operating 
a  typewriter  or  an  airplane.    They  include  a  heritage  of  ideas  - 
beliefs,  customs,  and  patterns  of  thinking  which  should  be  known  and 
often  must  be  accepted  by  a  rising  generation.    Finally,  they  consist 
of  an  inn\inierable  collection  of  conditioned  responses  in  which  two 
stimuli  are  present  at  about  the  same  second  and  for  a  sufficient  number 

JL»  K.  a.  wooawortn,  &  m.  k,  aneenan,  rirst  Course  m  h'sycnoiogy,  p. 
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of  times  to  cause  an  individual  to  give  the  same  response  to  the 
stimulus  which  did  not  actually  arouse  it.     The  experimental  findings  of 
Pavlov,  Bechterev,  Watson,  and  others,  have  suggested  to  man  innumerable 
possibilities  of  positive  conditioning  in  the  training  of  children  - 
means  of  acquisition  of  speech,  acquiring  attitudes,  and  so  on. 
Further,  they  have  opened  the  way  to  interpreting  abnormalities  of  con- 
duct such  as  neurotic  behavior,  fears,  compulsions  to  steal,  aversions 
to  food  and  other  objects,  and  they  have  provided  practical  techniques 
for  the  elimination  of  undesirable  behavior.    Learning  involves  the 
entire  personality  and  the  entire  situation,  and  while  the  learning 
process  must  focus  on  specific  tangibles  and  intangibles,  it  always  has 
a  place  and  significance  in  the  total  life  of  the  learner. 

The  capacity  for  good  behavior  (natural  intelligence)  and  the  will 
to  learn  or  good  intentions  (motivation)  are  requisites  for  good 
learning.    Teaching  is  the  guidance  and  direction  of  learning,  and  school 
is  simply  to  provide  an  environment  where  pupils  can  learn  with  maximum 
effectiveness.    Other  conditions  of  learning,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
laws  of  learning  are  the  following: 

(1)  Contiguity  or  association  -  close  time  and  space 
occurrence  of  events  is  essential 

(2)  Exercise  -  the  frequency  of  repetition,  for  the  more  we 
repeat  a  certain  response,  the  more  lightly  that  there 
will  be  increased  proficiency  and  learning  (within  limits) 

(3)  Effect  -  those  learnings  which  satisfy  tend  to  b© 
retained 

(4)  Belonging  -  those  learnings  which  have  a  mutual  relevance 
are  retained 
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(5)  Intensity  -  vivid  stimuli  make  presumably  indelible 
impressions 

(6)  Recency  -  there  appears  to  be  a  better  retention  of  most 
recent  events 

(7)  Primacy  -  the  tendency  for  early  impressions  to  be 
retained  better  than  somewhat  late  ones.  Actually, 
experiments  show  that  items  in  the  middle  of  a  sequence 
are  the  least  lightly  to  be  remembered. 

Verbal  learning  varies  with  age.    In  general  it  declines  only  very  gently 

if  at  all  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  years.    Motor  ability  in  relation 

to  age,  as  revealed  by  Lehman  shows  sports  and  gemes  proficiency  to 

begin  to  decline  at  25  to  35  years  of  age.    As  Ruch  puts  it:    "Youth  is 

Lhe  time  for  learning.    Maturity  is  the  period  in  which  the  humeui  being 

should  give  back  to  the  world  the  products  of  his  educated  effort.  For 

jthe  average  man  or  woman  in  the  seventies  to  take  up  some  entirely  new 

type  of  activity  and  achieve  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  is  almost 

unheard  of  •  .  ,  •  ,  There  is  no  reason  why  old  people  should  give  up 

trying  to  learn  skills  and  gain  knowledge  that  are  extensions  of  past 
1 

learning," 

There  are  three  major  methods  by  which  we  may  acquire  skills: 
[l)  by  rote  or  in  a  mechanistic  manner,  (2)  by  exploration  or  observation 
pr  trial  and  error  toward  a  goal  or  goals,  and  (3)  by  trial  and  error 
assisted  by  language  and  reasoning  and  the  ability  to  count,  and 
Ticarious  experience.    Experimentation  by  Ebbinghaus  (nonsense 
syllables)  and  others  has  so  conclusively  proven  that  meaningful  material 

II   

Tl    F,  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Mew  Edition,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co, 
1941    pp.  332  -  333 
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is  not  only  much  more  quickly  learned  but  also  much  more  slowly  for- 
gotten, that  one  could  easily  doubt  the  existence  of  mere  rote  education 
anywhere  in  the  world  today.    Yet  a  personal  letter  from  "Somewhere  In 
Africa"  written  in  1943  reads:    "Each  member  of  the  class  holds  in 
front  of  him  a  white  board  on  which  are  printed  verses  from  the  Koraja, 
but  actually  none  of  them  ever  learn  to  read  Arabic,    In  unison  they 
chant  the  Koran  right  through,  verse  by  verse.    As  they  chant,  they 
sway  back  and  forth,  and  they  get  just  as  severe  reprimands  for  not 
swaying  as  for  not  singing.     The  teacher  would  start  off  with  a  verse, 
then  they  would  all  pick  it  up  and  repeat  it  verse  after  verse,  each 
screaming  as  loud  as  he  could  and  rooking  back  and  forth.    Believe  it 

or  not,  they  learn  the  entire  Koran  by  rote  without  under stemding  a 

1 

word  of  what  they  are  singing  or  saying," 

The  so-called  pure  trial  and  error  method  is  of  necessity  em- 
ployed by  everyone  on  occasion,    A  multitude  of  studies  on  sub-h\amans 
as  well  as  humans  using  mazes  (Thorndike),  problem  boxes,  and  tool 
problems,  have  revealed  that  when  there  is  seme  inadequacy  of  adjust- 
ment, all  organisms  according  to  their  various  abilities  will  attempt 
to  improve  their  situations.    Problems  may  be  motor  or  verbal  in 
nature,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  rats  in  regular  mazes  and  blind- 
folded college  students  with  stylus  or  finger  relief  mazes  find  learning 
time,  irritation,  lack  of  insight,  retracing,  re-entering  blind  alleys 

1^ Excerpt  from  personal  letter  to  the  writer  from  "Somewhere  In 
Africa"  dated  November  87,  1943 
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and  other  experiences  equally  upsetting.    However,  under  most  circum- 
stances, the  human  storehouse  of  knowledge  prevents  a  test  situation  so 
completely  new  that  no  perception  is  possible.    The  folly  of  human 
attempts  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the  mutually  profitable  inter- 
sharing  of  experiences  is  proven  by  records  of  wasted  time  and  energy, 
failures  to  accomplish  goals,  and  failures  to  contribute  one's  accom- 
plishments to  posterity*    The  later  is  vividly  illustrated  in  the  story 

of  the  "Ware  Collection  of  Blaschka  Glass  Models  of  Plants  in  the 

1 

Botanical  Museum  of  Harvard  University"    where  the  secret  of  the  superb, 
tinique,  and  unprecedented  work  of  two  men  was  lost  when  Rudolph  the  son 
died  in  1939* 

Trial  and  error  combined  with  an  intelligent  reasoning  which  uses 
language,  ability  to  count,  and  vicarious  experience  to  facilitate 
accomplishment  is  by  far  the  most  economical,  unselfish,  and  progressive 
method  of  learning  for  humans.    Schools  themselves  are  intended  to  give 
to  new  generations  the  cultural  accumulations  of  centuries,  and  sample 
performances  of  skills  in  order  that  time  and  effort  may  be  saved,  and 
so  that  they  may  in  turn  attain  to  greater  heights  of  progress.  For 
example,  an  individual  can  learn  to  type  in  the  "hunt  and  peck"  fashion, 
the  sight  way,  or  by  the  touch  system.    A  teacher  is  needed  for  the 
third  system,  and  the  results  will  be  slow  and  faulty  at  first,  but 
tests  show  that  the  physiological  and  psychological  limits  of  an 

io    Botanical  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  The  Ware  Collection  of 
Blaschka  Glass  Models  Of  Plants,  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Harvard 
University  Printing  Office,  Cambridge,  Mass.  1943    10  pp,  with 
colored  illustrations* 
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individual  using  one  of  the  first  two  techniques  will  prevent  him  from 
ever  attaining  the  accomplishment  that  a  superior  performer  of  the 
touch  system  can  achieve.    In  a  much  larger  way,  industrial  leaders, 
diplomats  and  statesmen,  and  men  of  scientific  research  must  "learn  the 
field"  before  they  can  assume  pioneering  roles  of  prominence. 

Irregularity  is  a  main  characteristic  of  graphs  of  learning. 
Sudden  improvements  in  the  rate  of  learning  are  often  due  to  insights, 
newly  discovered  identical  or  similar  elements  of  contents,  techniques, 
or  principles  which  can  be  transferred  and  give  meaning  to  the  new 
situation  (transfer  of  training) ,  and  sometijnes  ideal  environmental 
conditions  which  are  conducive  to  superior  practice  or  study  per- 
formance.   On  the  other  hand,  retardation  of  learning  can  be  attributed 
to  distractions  drawing  one's  voluntary  or  involuntary  attention,  a  poor 
physical  condition  which  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  checks 
concentration,  insufficient  motivation  to  crowd  out  preoccupation  or 
greater  interest  in  something  else,  inaccuracy  in  imitation,  poor 
practice  techniques  or  learning  practices,  and  finally,  approaching  one's 
physiological  or  psychological  limits.    Plateau  is  the  word  used  to 
describe  times  of  little  or  no  measurable  progress  in  curves  of  learning, 
A  changing  from  one  system  of  habits  to  another  in  typing  or  piano 
playing  can  often  cause  a  scmewhat  temporary  static  condition.  Findings 
from  experimentation  indicate  that  it  is  natural  for  some  learning  to 
follow  a  curve  of  positive  acceleration,  and  for  other  types  to  follow 
a  curve  of  negative  acceleration.    The  S  shaped  curve  is  believed  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  complete  process,  and  the  stag.e  at  which  one 
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begins  plotting  the  curve  is  thought  to  determine  its  character  to  a 
large  extent. 

Without  some  retention  of  the  effects  of  previous  activities, 
there  could,  of  course,  be  no  learning.     There  are  several  different 
ways  of  remembering.    One  may  recall  or  respond  in  terms  of  absent 
stimuli.    For  example,  one  may  remem.ber  by  muscles  how  it  felt  to  swin 
in  heavy  surf,  or  rem^ber  words  of  caution  uttered  years  ago  but  still 
applicable,  or  remember  in  one's  memory  an  image  such  as  a  mountain  view 
or  the  smell  of  a  decayed  egg.    Secondly,  one  may  not  be  able  to  recall, 
but  he  may  recognize  a  face.    This  is  delayed  reaction  in  terms  of  a 
sample.    Finally,  one  may  in  a  few  instances  be  able  to  remember  in  such 
detail  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  accurately  some  act  or  creation.  The 
question  is  often  asked  -  what  makes  people  vary  in  their  ability  to 
remember?    The  following  are  seme  suggested  reasons:    amount  of  previous 
practice  in  concentration,  degree  of  interest,  amount  of  individual 
intelligence,  education  and  background  experiences  in  life,  personality 
reactions,  an  individual's  physical  condition,  and  finally,  the  degree 
and  quality  of  original  learning.    Research  says  that  except  in 
senility,  an  individual's  memory  span  increases  with  age  and  with  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  materisil  to  be  recalled.    Now  then,  -vrtiat  makes  us 
forget?    Some  say  that  it  is  a  temporary  blocking  of  the  response; 
others  say  that  we  never  really  learned  it  with  understanding  and  in- 
sight and  a  degree  of  overlearning.    Some  psychologists  also  say  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  a  lapse  of  time  as  such  causes  forgetting,  since 
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experiments  suggest  that  it  is  caused  by  the  obliteration  of  earlier 
learning  by  new  activities.    It  is  believed  by  many  that  anything 
thoroughly  learned  is  never  completely  forgotten.    Definite  experiences 
are  not  too  often  stored  in  memory,  but  rather  leave  their  mark  on  ways 
of  acting,  thinking,  and  feeling,  and  thus  influence  one's  personality 
as  they  are  kept  alive  by  constant  practice. 

(2) 

Worthwhile  study  techniques  are  in  reality  practical  applications 

of  the  psychology  of  learning.    Most  students  would  do  well  to  submit 

1 

themselves  to  a  study-habits  inventory  chart  for  critical  self- 
evaluation,  and  then  to  think  through  the  psychological  reasons  for 
inherent  weaknesses  in  their  customary  procedures.    Let  us  consider  a 
few  general  questions: 

(a)    What  is  the  best  place  and  time  for  study?    Of  course,  there 
is  no  one  best  answer.    A  study  of  vol^intary  and  involuntary  attention 
and  proper  motivation  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  that  place  which 
offers  fewest  distractions  eind  the  most  material  and  inspirational  aids 
to  the  worko    It  may  be  a  school  library,  it  may  be  one's  bedroom,  but 
probably  for  the  lucky  few,  it  is  the  airy  and  quiet  study  room  equipped 
with  proper  lighting,  a  well-equipped  desk  and  matched  chair,  dictionary 
and  reference  books  and  other  material  aids,  and  a  place  of  seclusion 
away  from  thought-catchers  and  interruptions  and  the  bustle  of  the  rest 

1.    For  examples  see:    T.  L.  Engle,  Psychology,  Principles  &  Applica- 
tions, p.  171  or 

F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  New  Editi on 
(1941)    pp.  338-339 
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of  the  household.    Concerning  the  best  time  to  study,  psychologists 
cannot  be  specific o    Several  experiments  have  been  conducted  to  answer 
the  question.    They  have  proven  for  example,  that  the  retention  of  rote 
mataory  work  such  as  foreign  vocabularies  and  chemical  formulae  is 
facilitated  by  sleep  immediately  following  the  learning  sessions.  This 
tends  to  substantiate  the  belief  that  new  learning  tends  to  erase 
previous  learning,  and  that  a  sequence  of  experiences  in  a  busy  day  tends 
to  eliminate  their  predecessors  from  detailed  recall.    Studies  further 
show  that  insight  into  abstract  theories  or  a  clear  understanding  of 
economic  principles,  which  have  been  firmly  grasped,  will  not  markedly 
deteriorate  more  duri-ng  a  period  of  waking  activity.    Common  sense  as 
well  as  psychologists  decree  that  studying  while  fatigued  is  an  un- 
economical use  of  time,  since  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  become  annoying 
distractions.    Students  often  misinterpret  the  advantages  of  a  mind  set 
and  powers  of  inmediate  recall  to  justify  their  concentrated  frenzied 
studying  and  cremmingo     They  fail  to  consider  the  problem  of  long  term 
retention  and  the  superior  gains  which  come  frooi  well  distributed 
learning  and  well-spaced  reviews.    In  effect  then,  the  suiswer  to  the 
question  is  a  place  suited  to  one*s  physical,  mental,  and  educational 
needs,  and  at  well-spaced  intervals  when  one's  learning  power  is 
greatest* 

(b)    What  should  be  remembered  to  enhance  a  student's  study 
efficiency?     The  individual  of  his  own  accord  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  self-motivation.    He  can  precede  his  study  by  thinking  through 
his  motives,  incentives,  and  goals.    He  can  recognize  that  no  one  is 
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interested  in  anything  he  knows  nothing  about,  and  so  encourage  himself 

to  be  patient  with  "warming  up"  periods.    He  can  develop  an  attitude  of 

mental  curiosity  and  an  intellectual  thirst  toward  life,  seeking  the 

widest  possible  experience  in  new  information,  new  ideas,  and  new 

meanings  in  life  (within  basic  ethical,  moral,  and  religious  convictions) 

Finally,  he  can  ronember  that  "by  an  act  of  will  we  can  ordinarily  fre« 

our  minds  from  the  attention  imposed  by  involuntary  stimuli  .  •  •  Much 

of  the  work  of  the  world  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be 

considered  in  itself  interesting  and  appealing  to  those  who  perform  it.  • 

The  faithfulness  with  which  we  discharge  essential  tasks  is  a  good 

"barometer  of  our  character.    After  all,  civilization  depends  in  the  last 

analysis  upon  such  traits  as  perserverance,  earnestness,  and  devotion, 

and  every  time  you  or  I  concentrate  upon  the  needful  tasks  .  .  •  ,  we 

1 

nourish  these  essential  traits  in  our  personality", 

A  second  suggestion  is  that  he  recognize  the  inter-relationship 
between  an  individual's  physical  and  mental  condition.    On  the  one  hand, 
he  should  not  force  himself  except  in  time  of  necessity,  to  study  if  he 
is  xinduly  fatigued  or  has  aches  which  will  prove  distracting.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  little  tension  is  usually  necessary  for  attention,  and 
most  easy  chairs  are  much  too  relaxing  to  stimulate  mental  progress. 
Sane  living  in  a  sound  body  protects  a  sound  mind.    Able  performance 
increases  efficiency  which  in  turn  means  that  more  is  accomplished  for 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy  put  into  the  work. 


1,    L,  A.  Averill,  Introductory  Psychology,  pp,  139  -  140 
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A  third  suggestion  pertains  to  the  use  of  a  schedule  or  a  pattern 
of  orderliness  -  not  an  unbreakable  rigid  time  distribution  which  would 
tend  to  cheat  an  individual  out  of  unanticipated  rare  opportunities, 
like  the  parent  who  insisted  that  two  weeks  of  school  were  far  more 
important  to  a  high  school  senior  than  a  three  weeks  (one  week  vacation) 
all-expenses-paid  trip  to  Jamaica,  B.W.I,,  in  the  company  of  well 
educated  and  financially  prosperous  people,  or  the  teacher  who  insists 
that  a  ten  page  textbook  assignment  is  far  more  important  than  attend- 
ance at  a  lecture  of  concert  by  an  outstanding  performer  in  a  slightly 
different  field.    The  purpose  of  a  planned  program  is  merely  to 
facilitate  adjustments  to  changes  and  the  development  of  new  mind  sets, 
and  to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  dawdling  and  wasted  time, 

A.  fourth  suggestion  is  -  challenge  your  learning  continually* 
If  it  is  practicing  a  skill,  never  be  satisfied  with  practice  except  in 
the  most  highly  approved  style.    If  it  is  reading,  interpret  the  con- 
tents in  your  own  words  frequently,  make  transfers  of  the  material  to 
related  fields,  and  numerous  applications  to  current  living.    Do  not  be 
concerned  about  the  large  percentage  of  learning  soon  forgotten,  but 
rather  build  actively  and  carefully  on  the  residue  which  seems 
significant.    Then,  learning  will  become  "purposeful  activity^'. 

Finally,  seek  special  help  from  whatever  source  and  whenever  you 

feel  it  would  strengthen  your  learning.    Results  of  experiments 

1 

recorded  by  Pressey  and  quoted  by  Ruch    are  shown  in  the  following  table 


Tl F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  &  Life,  New  Edition,  (1941)  p.  357 
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Group 


%  doing  passing  work 
during  quarter  pre*" 
ceding  experiment 


%  doing  passing  work 
during  experiment 


Given 
special  help 


25 


70 


Given  no 
special  help 


27 


34 


Thus  we  see  an  improvement  in         of  the  students  who  had  been  given 
special  help  as  against  7%  who  had  not  secured  additional  aid* 

What  is  more,  the  effects  of  the  training  did  not  show  any  appreciable 

loss  by  the  end  of  the  quarter  following  the  one  in  which  the  training 

was  given.    The  fact  that  students  seek  aid  facilitates  motivation,  and 

the  fact  that  it  is  given  can  be  greatly  beneficial  to  acccMplishmento 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  education  is  to  guide  and  direct  the 

learning  activities  of  his  pupils o 

Now  for  a  brief  consideration  of  two  very  specific  questions: 

(c)    How  should  one  memorize  a  poem  efficiently? 


1st,  satisfy  oneself  that  the  thought  sjid  mode  of  expression 
of  the  poem  selected  makes  it  worth  learning 

2nd,  read  the  poem  through  several  times  to  get  the  general 
meaning 

3rd,  learn  the  poem  by  the  whole  method  or  at  least  in 

larger  parts,  since  mastering  small  parts  hinders  the 
learning  of  "connections" 

4th,  use  mnemonic  devices  sparingly  as  their  limited  value 
lies  in  giving  one  merely  a  temporary  grip  on 
materials 

5th,  recite  it  to  yourself  as  soon  as  you  have  begun  to 
master  it  -  provides  immediate  challenge  to  learning 

6th,  write  it  out  and  say  it  out  loud  to  strengthen  your 
learning 


c 


c 
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7th,  remember  that  frequent  review  periods  are  better  than 
on  equal  time  in  one  long  session, 

(d)  How  can  one  study  a  chapter  of  history  efficiently? 

1st,  consider  the  purposes  for  studying  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  self  aQd  also  material  content 

End,  read  the  chapter  through  rather  rapidly  for  general 
impression 

3rd,  determine  the  major  ideas  presented 

4th,  re-read  to  obtain  details  to  strengthen  ideas;  us© 
dictionary  and  other  references  as  necessary 

5th,  outline  important  materials 

6th,  review  for  presentation  in  recitation,  or  to  discover 
inherent  questions  for  further  study 

7th,  engage  in  well -spaced  review  and  more  important,  relate 
materials  whenever  possible  to  current  studies. 

Now  a  final  question: 

(e)  How  can  one  become  a  more  effective  reader?    "Reading  ability 

is  something  which  can  be  acquired  through  hard  work  and  the  elimina- 

1 

tion  of  inefficient  habits".    Two  general  lines  of  thought  can  be 
followed  to  assist  in  answering  this  question:    the  efficiency  of  eye 
movements,  and  the  realization  of  different  reading  purposes  and 
attitudes.     To  be  sure  there  are  those  afflicted  with  dyslexia  and 
other  reading  weaknesses  whom  only  the  remedial  reading  specialist 
should  undertake  to  handle.    However,  the  great  mass  of  individuals  who 
make  errors  such  as  saying  words  aloud  as  they  read  or  reading  separate 
words  rather  than  groups  of  words,  make  more  than  three  or  four  stops 

1.    F.  L,  Ruch,  Psychology  &  Life,  Third  Edition  (1948)  p.  48 
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or  regressive  eye  movements  as  they  follow  a  line  across  the  page,  read 
extremely  slowly  feeling  that  low  rate  gives  the  assurance  of  detailed 
permanent  comprehension,  and  read  all  types  of  materials  in  the  same 
general  tempo.    To  conscientiously  check  one's  physical  reading  habits, 
to  endeavor  to  increase  one's  reading  speed  without  losing  thought  of 
the  contents,  and  to  intentionally  vary  reading  techniques  according 
to  the  type  of  material  being  read,  should  assist  in  improving  reading 
accomplishments. 

(3) 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  greatest  source  of  power  in  the 

1 

world  is  the  thought  of  a  human  brain".    Thinking  is  behavior  which 

"prepares  for  action,  gives  new  meanings  to  old  facts,  helps  formulate 

2 

beliefs,  and  affords  enjoyment".    Democracy  as  a  form  of  government 
and  as  a  way  of  life  depends  for  its  perpetuation  upon  the  competence 
and  diligence  of  its  individual  members  not  only  for  wisdom  in  thought 
but  also  for  appropriate  ensuing  action.    To  learn  to  think  as  clearly 
and  logically  as  our  capabilities  will  permit,  is  the  most  sobering 
responsibility  which  has  been  entrusted  to  mankind. 

Thinking  is  made  possible  through  the  use  of  symbols.    Word  symbols 
are  virtually  indispensable,  and  they  are  frequently  supplemented  by 
gestures,  pictures,  charts,  diagrams,  musical  scores,  and  the  like© 
Concepts  are  formed  by  noticing  the  similarities  and  differences  among 


1.  F.  Crane,  The  Power  of  Right  Thinking,  p.  1 

2.  F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Third  Edition  (1948)  p.  387 
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diverse  objects,  situations,  or  events,  and  once  developed,  play  an 

important  role  in  further  thinking.    The  ability  of  an  individual  to 

think  "appears  in  proportion  as  the  individual  is  able  to  represent 

different  properties  of  a  situation,  and  is  able  to  manipulate  or 

organize  those  representations,  in  ways  which  go  beyond  those  processes 

1 

that  rest  directly  on  actual  majiipulation  of  materials," 

Thinking  may  be  merely  a  "free  association  of  ideas"  without  any 
particular  directing  purpose.    Reverie,  recall,  and  day-dreaming  can 
be  used  to  illustrate  this  type  of  activity.    However,  the  type  of 
thinking  which  can  boast  a  far  greater  social  significance  is  that  often 
referred  to  as  problem-solving  or  reasoning.    Reasoning  is  differ- 
entiated from  the  mere  thinking  of  something,  because  it  involves  a 
sequence  of  symbolic  activities  (thoughts  or  ideas).     The  associations 
begin  with  a  problem  which  is  capable  of  accomplishment  and  end  in  its 
solution.    Considering  it  from  another  angle,  reasoning  is  the  com- 
bining of  past  experience  in  order  to  solve  a  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  by  mere  precedent.    Practical  illustrations  of  its  use  can  be 
observed  in  a  child  who  is  playing  house,  in  the  homemaker  who 
establishes  orderliness  in  the  home,  in  the  business  executive  who 
handles  dsily  adjuslments  in  industrial  decorum,  and  in  the  scientist 
whose  research  answers  some  problems  only  to  reveal  others. 

For  centuries  man  has  endeavored  to  explain  just  what  happens  whan 
an  individual  engages  in  a  simple  case  of  reflective  thinking.  John 


1. F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Third  Edition  (1948)  p.  586 
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Dewey,  world  renowned  twentieth  century  social  philosopher  and 

1 

psychologist  has  been  widely  quoted  for  his  analysis  of  "How  We  Think"  <> 
He  states  that  "Upon  examination,  each  instance  reveals,  more  or  less 
clearly,  five  logically  distinct  steps:     (l)  a  felt  difficultyj  (2)  its 
location  and  definition;  (S)  suggestion  of  possible  solutionj  (4)  devel- 
opment by  reasoning  of  the  bearings  of  the  suggestion;  (5)  further 

observation  and  experiment  leading  to  its  acceptance  or  rejection;  that 

2 

is,  the  conclusion  of  belief  or  disbelief".    Taking  a  larger  view  of 
long  term  creative  thought  and  efforts  and  progress  within  society, 
scientists  of  recent  years  have  come  to  agree  rather  generally  that 

3 

creative  thinking  has  three  and  often  four  more  or  less  definite  stages 
in  its  social  experience:     (l)  Preparation  -  it  is  said  that  all  educa- 
tion is  a  preparation  for  creative  thinking;  however,  one  needs 
specific  preparation  for  specific  problems  or  a  comparable  'soaking  up 
of  facts'  to  gain  a  mind  set;  (2)  Incubation  -  this  stage  is  charac- 
terized by  an  absence  of  overt  activity  and  obvious  progress;  however, 
there  appears  to  be  a  continuance  of  associational  activities; 
(3)  Inspiration  or  illumination  -  suddenly,  material  seems  to  organize 
itself  and  what  has  been  obscure  becomes  clear.     This  experience  may 
occur  at  any  time;  (4)  Verification  or  revision  -  occasionally  inspira- 
tion is  the  final  stage,  but  in  instances  of  proper  motivation,  it  is 

1.  J.  Dewey,  How  We  Think,  D,  C.  Heath,  Boston,  1910 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  72 

3.  Taken  from  N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  pp.  186-187 
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often  necessary  to  evaluate  and  even  revise  the  idea  or  ideas  that  come 
to  us.     The  inspiration  becomes  then  only  a  prelude  to  further  work. 

The  purpose  for  the  inclusion  of  the  preceding  materials  has  been 
obviously  to  set  the  stage  for  personal  and  group  considerations  as  to 
how  one  may  become  a  more  effective  thinker.    Things  to  remember  on  the 
positive  side  arej 

(1)  One  must  develop  an  adequacy  of  worth-Trtiile  experience 
because  of  its  basic  importance  in  perception.    By  implication 
this  means  -  seek  varied  and  interesting  worthwhile 
opportiinities  to  enrich  one's  backgrounds  and  range  of 
information,  and  observe  widely  and  intelligently  while 
enjoying  these  significant  experiences. 

(2)  One  must  develop  an  adequacy  in  the  use  of  language.  Through 
a  command  of  vocabulary  symbols,  one  can  interpret  the  ideas 
and  concepts  of  others  more  accurately,  engage  in  "inner 
speech"  or  creative  and  reflective  thinking  more  exactly, 
"freeze"  ideas  for  later  reference  more  securely,  and  share 
in  intelligent  conversation  more  profitably. 

(3)  One  can  be  helped  by  a  krxowledge  of  the  steps  in  the  thought 
process.    By  coming  to  know  the  various  types  of  reasoning 
such  as  inductive  and  syllogistic  or  deductive  methods,  one 
can  employ  them  with  assurance.    By  acknowledging  the 
generally  accepted  characteristics  of  thought  procedures, 
one  can  become  heartened  in  times  of  "incubation"  and  gain  a 
general  mental  stability, 

(4)  One  should  strive  consistently  to  secure  facts  upon  which  to 
base  reasonable  interpretations,    "Those  who  claim  that 
education  should  teach  people  to  think  rather  than  cram  facts 
into  their  heads  often  overlook  the  dependence  of  thinking 
upon  facts  with  which  to  think. "-^ 

(5)  One  should  cultivate  an  active  mind.    Converse  with  others, 
evaluate  sources  of  information,  form  the  habit  of  making 
intelligent  decisions,  and  remember  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  suspended  judgment. 


1.    N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  pp.  178-179 
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On  the  negative  side,  it  is  well  to  be  made  aware  of  some  of  the 
common  pitfalls  of  clear  thinking  such  as: 

(1)  Personal  characteristics  such  as  fear,  egotism,  and  prejudice 
which  can  hinder  objectivity  in  thinking 

(2)  Faulty  techniques  in  reasoning  such  as  the  use  of  faulty 
premises  or  conclusions,  or  tricky  language,  ambiguous  words, 
"begging  the  question",  emotional  words,  name -calling,  wish- 
ful thinking,  flattery,  "band-wagon",  or  "authority" 
techniques  which  may  weaken  the  validity  of  the  thought 
presented, 

(3)  An  tmwillingness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  to  establish 

a  satisfactory  attitude  of  mind  in  order  to  check  weaknesses 
such  as  (a)  a  slavishness  to  outworn  and  one-track  ideas; 

(b)  an  indiscriminate  dependency  upon  the  decisions  of  others 
combined  with  a  lack  of  confidence  in  one's  own  decisions; 

(c)  a  mental  laziness  resulting  in  inadequately  substantiated 
generalizations,  failure  to  obtain  the  necessary  facts  and  to 
consider  all  data  and  possible  hypotheses,  and  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  vocabulary  and  borrowed  concepts. 

Perhaps  the  above  practical  suggestions  can  be  made  more  vivid  by 
a  brief  consideration  of  two  types  of  purposeful  activity  which  by  their 
very  nature  tend  to  provide  for  and  necessitate  orderly  individual  and 
group  thinking.    First,  let  us  consider  Parliamentary  Law,  the  basis 
for  deliberative  assembly  procedures,  and  secondly,  the  Junior  Town 
Meeting  discussion  program. 

For  centuries  in  the  English  Parliament,  there  has  been  evolving 

a  system  of  rules  to  govern  its  conduct  of  business.    The  Congress  of 

the  United  States  has  rather  naturally  adopted  many  of  the  English 

practices,  and  through  the  use  of  such  volumes  as  Robert's  Rules  of 

1  2 
Order  and  Gushing' s  Manual,  the  iuaerioan  people  have  likewise  come  to 


1,  H.  M.  Robert,  Robert' s  Rules  of  Order  Revised  For  Deliberative 

Assemblies,  (1945) 

2,  L,  S.  Gushing,  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.  (1877) 
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employ  this  means  of  facilitating  orderly  group  procedure.  Careful 

examination  of  the  major  provisions  reveals  a  permeating  effort  to 

provide  for  the  kind  of  a  deliberative  assembly  which  will  permit  each 

and  every  individual  to  follow  clearly  without  delay  or  difficulty  the 

thought  sequence  of  the  deliberations.    For  example  "before  any  subject 

is  open  to  debate  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  a  motion  be  made  by  a 

member  who  has  obtained  the  floor;  second,  that  it  be  seconded;  and 

third,  that  it  be  stated  by  the  chair,  that  is,  by  the  presiding 
1 

officer".    A  moment's  meditation  will  reveal  how  the  requirement  of  a 
basic  motion  tends  to  assure  a  common  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
question  tuader  discussion;  the  fact  that  it  must  be  seconded  prevents  a 
matter  of  concern  to  but  one  individual  from  occupying  the  time  of  the 
group;  the  repetition  of  the  motion  provides  further  assurance  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  discussion.  Another 
provision  which  might  be  cited  for  its  strengthening  of  group  thinking 
is  "When  a  motion  or  resolution  is  under  consideration  only  one  amend- 
ment of  the  first  degree  is  permitted  at  a  time,  and  one  amendment  of 

that  amendment  is  allowed  also.    An  amendment  of  the  third  degree  would 

2 

be  too  complicated  and  is  not  in  order".    We  need  not  review  even  the 
major  details  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Parliamentary  procedure  in 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  people  who  engage  in  careless  techniques  and 
faulty  reasoning  substantiated  by  inadequate  and  distorted  facts  can 


Tl  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  (.1943)  Part  1,  Art.  1,  Section  2  p.  26 
2.    Ibid.,  Part  1,  Art,  V.,  Section  33,  p,  136 
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create  a  chaotic  situation  filled  with  both  intentional  and  unintentional 
injustices  and  personal  animosities,  while  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
people  who  abide  by  its  time-tested  rules  (not  in  a  picayunish  way), 
and  who  are  intent  on  accomplishing  business  through  the  use  of  clear 
objective  thinking,  it  can  be  a  major  tool  in  constructive  accomplishment« 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  type  of  discussion 
is  to  improve  thinking.    It  calls  for  a  moderator,  four  main  speakers, 
and  an  informed  participating  audience.    The  moderator  plays  a 
significant  role  in  that  he  must  first  establish  a  mind  set  on  which  to 
build  the  program,  then  he  must  tie  together  the  four  prepared  speeches, 
and  finally,  he  must  direct  the  questioning  period  in  which  he  must 
guide  the  thought  trend.    Main  speakers  must  exercise  extrone  care  to 
insure  a  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  a  point  of  view,  and  a  skil- 
ful preparation  free  from  faulty  ideas,  bad  reasoning,  and  untenable 
statements.    Likewise,  members  of  the  audience  must  exercise  care,  for 
in  every  case,  there  is  an  almost  immediate  opportunity  to  be  subjected 

to  a  cross-fire  of  criticism.    Details  as  to  the  operation  of  this  type 
1 

of  program  need  not  be  related  here.    However,  one  more  observation  is  in 
order.    The  Town  Meeting  technique  has  been  instituted  to  stimulate 
thinking  and  to  reach  a  common  conclusion  whenever  possible  rather  than 
to  defeat  an  opponent  with  oratory  (tendency  in  fomal  debating).  A 
cautious  adviser  should  also  remind  speakers  that  they  are  not  expected 
to  speak  as  authorities  (which  they  are  not)  but  rather  with  authority 


1,    See  Junior  Town  Meeting  League  publications  listed  in  bibliography. 
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because  they  have  gathered  significant  pertinent  materials  from 
accredited  sources.     In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  a  proper  us» 
of  the  Town  Meeting  discussion  technique  can  prove  to  be  a  crowning 
achievement  in  the  struggle  to  broaden  one's  experience  and  to  improve 
in  one's  ability  to  learn,  study,  read,  and  think  more  effectively, 

DELDjIITATIQN  OF  THE  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 
I •    Learning  and  Democracy 

a.  The  "freedoms'*  of  democratic  society 

b.  Implications  for  programs  of  education 

IIo  Learning 

a.  Meaning  of  learning 

b«  Acts  we  do  not  have  to  learn 

o»  What  we  have  to  learn 

d.  Requisites  for  good  learning 

e.  Procedures  and  methods  by  which  we  learn 

(1)  Rote 

(2)  Exploration  and  observation  -  trial  and  error 

(3)  Trial  and  error  assisted  by  language,  ability  to  count 

and  vicarious  experience 

f .  Graphs  of  learning 

(1)  Reasons  for  irregularities 

(2)  Positive  and  negative  acceleration 

(3)  S  shaped  characteristic  of  ccmplete  learning  process 

g.  Remembering  and  forgetting 

III •    Techniques  of  How  to  Study  Efficiently 

a.  Place,  time,  and  conditions  of  study 

b.  Analysis  of  pupil  tasks 

c.  Role  of  the  teacher 

IV,    How  to  Read 

a.  Physical  reading  errors 

b.  Purposes  and  attitudes  in  reading 
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V,    The  Art  of  Thinking 

a»    Thought  process 

(1)  Democratic  privilege  and  responsibility 

(2)  Significance  of  language  and  symbols  in  thinking 

(3)  Kinds  of  thinking 

(4)  Analysis  of  the  thought  process 
b»    Good  vs.  bad  thinking 

o#    Practical  applications 

(1)  Parliamentary  procedure  -  a  tool  for  orderly  group 

thinking 

(2)  Junior  Town  Meeting  techniques  -  a  tool  for  orderly 

discussion 

Objectives  -  Understandings 

1.    A  basic  characteristic  of  democratic  society  is  its  freedom  for 
individual  action  limited  only  by  considerations  of  the  common 
welfare • 

2«    The  freedom  to  think,  reason,  will,  and  choose  independently 
determines  our  basic  educational  principles. 

3*    Learning  refers  to  any  method  whereby  an  animal  or  human  increases 
his  mastery  of  experience. 

4*    Schools  are  the  chief  environmental  influence  in  the  learning 
experiences  of  youth,  and  are  established  to  guide  and  direct 
learning  activities.    We  "learn  by  doing"  (John  Dewey) 

5.  Learning  may  be  achieved  (l)  by  rote;  (2)  by  exploration  and 
observation  or  trial  and  error  toward  a  goal;  or  (3)  by  trial  and 
error  assisted  by  language,  ability  to  count,  and  vicarious 
experience  (preferably  for  humans) 

6.  Requisites  for  good  learning  include  the  capacity  for  good 
behavior  (natural  intelligence)  and  the  will  to  learn. 

7.  John  Dewey  states  that  to  learn,  we  must  have: 

(1)  felt  need  or  difficulty  or  tentative  hypothesis 

(2)  collect  data  and  facts 

(3)  establish  tentative  solution 

(4)  verify  it  -  if  true,  learning  occurs,  if  not  - 

(5)  other  testing  until  it  works  -  learning  results  whenever 
something  occurs  to  change  one's  conscious  behavior, 

8.  Practice  in  a  skill  makes  perfect  only  when  the  learner  is  trying 

to  improve,  and  is  engaging  in  practice  of  the  right  kind  (training)* 
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9»    Irregularity  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  a  learning  curve  owing 
to  differing  experiences  of  negative  and  positive  acceleration,  the 

effects  of  distractions,  the  experiences  of  plateaus,  and  flashes 
of  insight. 

lOo    Transfer  of  training  is  directly  related  to  such  factors  as 

similarities  between  situations,  identical  elements  in  various 
learning  situations,  and  to  generalizations  of  real  and  vicarious 
experiences, 

11 •    One  cannot  foous  his  attention  on  more  than  one  thing  at  a  given 
instanto 

12,  One  must  give  careful  attention  to  anything  he  wishes  to  recall 
later,  observing  particularly  the  details  he  will  wish  to  know. 

13,  Individuals  engage  in  3  classes  of  activities:     (l)  those  they  are 
fully  conscious  of;  (2)  those  they  are  vaguely  aware  of j  (3)  those 
they  do  unconsciously.    Only  one  thing  at  a  time  of  type  one  should 
be  undertaken,  for  in  combination  with  number  two  or  three,  it  will 
take  much  more  energy, 

14,  Involuntary  attention  is  given  to  powerful  stimuli  which  force 
thanselves  into  consciousness}  an  act  of  will  can  ordinarily  free 
the  mind  of  an  individual  from  their  excessive  danination. 

15,  Definite  experiences  are  not  too  often  stored  in  memory,  but  rather 
leave  their  mark  on  one's  ways  of  acting,  thinking,  feeling,  and 
personality  as  a  whole, 

16,  People  vary  in  their  ability  to  remember  according  to  their  degree 
of  practice  in  concentration,  their  degree  of  interest,  their 
degree  of  intelligence,  their  education  and  experiences  in  life  as 
a  background,  their  personality  reactions,  their  physical  con- 
ditions, and  the  degree  of  "overlearning"  in  which  they  have  engaged. 

17,  Long  tern  retention  is  greater  for  general  ideas  than  for  mere 
verbatim  statements, 

18,  Much  learning  is  accomplished  through  conditioned  responses,  wherein 
as  a  consequence  of  two  stimuli  being  presented  simultaneously,  a 
response  is  given  to  a  stimulus  which  did  not  originally  arouse  it. 
Conditioning  can  facilitate  worthwhile  behavior,  explain  unusual 
behavior  and  sei^e  as  a  practical  technique  for  the  elimination  of 
undesirable  behavior. 
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19.  Efficiency  in  study  can  be  aided  byj 

(1)  Have  a  motive  clearly  in  mind  before  attempting  to  do 
sojfiething  (mind  set  and  goal) 

(2)  Be  orderly  in  procedures 

(3)  Be  sure  to  get  the  meaning 

(4)  Penetrate  the  TOrk  deeply  enough  to  stir  up  an  interest 

(5)  Put  oneself  under  slight  muscular  tension 

(6)  Cultivate  the  art  of  voluntary  attention 

(7)  Avoid  needless  distractions 

(8)  Work  in  practical  surroundings 

(9)  Plan  the  use  of  allotted  time 

(10)    Avoid  cramming  and  engage  in  well  spaced  reviews  to 
perpetuate  learning 

20.  Efficient  reading  is  dependent  upon  (l)  correct  eye  movements; 
(2)  purposeful  attitudes;  and  (3)  a  knowledge  of  how  to  secure 
and  use  books  and  other  printed  materials. 

21*    Saying  words  as  you  read,  reading  separate  words  rather  than 

groups  of  words,  unnecessary  stops,  and  regressive  movements  are 
common  physical  reading  errors. 

22.  Reading  purposes  and  attitudes  should  determine  the  pattern  of 
reading  which  one  employs, 

23.  A  thinker's  hypothesis  is  an  idea  which  he  adopts  temporarily  to 
guide  him  in  obtaining  further  evidence  on  his  problem. 

24.  The  purpose  of  an  argument  is  to  exchange  ideas,  and  if  possible, 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

25.  Soiond  argxament  involves  valid  premises,  logical  reasoning,  and 
valid  conclusions. 

26.  Argument  as  a  means  of  sharing  and  strengthening  knowledge  and 
understanding  is  often  hampered  by: 

(1)  Personal  characteristics:    passion,  egotism,  fear, 
foolish  consistency,  prejudice,  ignorance  and  confusion 
or  lack  of  facts, 

(2)  Faulty  techniques  of  reasoning:    faulty  premises  or 
conclusions,  tricky  language,  ambiguous  words, 
"begging  the  question",  emotional  words,  name-calling, 
wishful  thinking,  flattery,  "bandwagon",  rumors, 
"authority", 

27.  Parliamentary  Law  in  our  country  refers  to  the  system  of  con- 
ducting business  emd  rules  governing  procedures  in  deliberative 
assemblies  which  has  been  adapted  from  the  practice  of  Congress 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  orderly  group  procedure. 
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28«    To  participate  intelligently  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  one  should 
know: 

(1)  how  to  make  and  carry  through  a  motion 

(2)  the  order  and  precedence  of  motions 

(3)  the  By-Laws  or  Rules  of  the  organization 

Objectives  -  Abilities 
1.    Ability  to  organize  an  individual  study  plan. 

2*    Ability  to  organize  the  materials  of  an  individual  study  place. 

3*    Ability  to  learn  a  portion  of  poetry  according  to  accepted 
psychological  techniques. 

4.  Ability  to  study  a  chapter  of  history  effectively. 

5.  Ability  to  participate  in  or  perform  simple  psychological  experiments 
(initial  experiences) 

6.  Ability  to  preside  over  or  participate  in  the  activities  of  a  simpl© 
deliberative  assembly.     (Ex.  "Belmont  High  School  Improvement 
Association" ) 

7.  Ability  to  plan,  orgejiize,  and  participate  in  a  Jvmior  Town  Meeting 
discussion  program. 

Objectives  -  Apprec iati ons 

1.  The  greatest  source  of  power  in  the  world  is  the  human  brain  whereby 
man  obtains  knowledge  and  solves  problems. 

2.  The  permanence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  democratic 
educative  process  is  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  by  its  benefactors,  and  the  moral  and 
ethical  stability  of  its  participants. 

3.  The  individual  who  enjoys  the  richest  life  in  a  democracy  is  the 
one  who  seeks  the  widest  possible  experience  -  develops  a  mental 
curiosity  and  an  intellectual  thirst  for  new  information,  new 
ideas,  and  new  meanings  in  life,  without  jeopardizing  his  ethics, 
morality,  and  religious  conviction. 

4.  Within  the  limits  of  native  intelligence  and  natural  tendencies 
and  aptitudes,  individuals  can  improve  their  learning  efficiency, 
their  ability  to  reason  and  to  remember,  and  their  ability  to  con- 
centrate despite  small  distractions. 
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5.  Soimd  conditioning  in  an  individual  can  increase  his  efficiency  and 
stabilize  his  behavior  patterns. 

6.  A  conscious  effort  to  increase  one's  reading  speed  can  often 
improve  one's  coverage  without  reducing  one's  efficiency. 

7.  "Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few 
to  be  chewed  and  digested",     (Francis  Bacon) 

8.  Words  are  symbols  of  language  which  serve  as  tools  for  comrauni- 
cation;  the  more  adequate  the  vocabulary,  the  more  effective  be- 
comes the  language, 

9.  The  ability  to  read,  write,  and  converse  well,  increases  one's 
potential  knowledge  and  social  effectiveness. 

LO.    Parliamentary  procedures  in  clxibs  and  organizations  will  provide 
the  orderliness  necessary  to  permit  all  members  to  follow  the 
thinking  of  the  group,  and  so  tend  to  lessen  the  chance  for  the 
developnent  of  accusations  of  favoritism  and  unfair  play. 

.1,    Argument  in  the  sense  of  discussion  is  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able way  in  which  to  enrich  one's  knowledge  and  experience. 

L2.    Youth  is  the  time  for  learning I 
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UNIT  III.     ECm  m  PERCEIVE  (DO  YOU  SEE  TIVHAT  I  SEE?) 


(Tentative  Schedule  3  weeks) 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNIT 


Purpose 


To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  role  of  perception  in  determining 
human  conduct,  emphasizing  the  tremendous  diversification  in  the  sensory 
organs  themselves  and  in  the  interpretations  which  may  come  from 
variations  in  the  past  experiences  used  to  interpret  stimuli « 


As  a  small  group  of  young  men  walk  to  school  on  a  wintry  morning, 
there  is  much  in  their  environment  which  never  captures  their  interest. 
An  occasional  item  -  a  fallen  branch,  an  approaching  car,  or  perhaps 
a  newly  painted  blind  may  arouse  them  momentarily  from  thoughts  of  what 
the  day  may  bring.    Suddenly  a  blonde  young  lady  approaches  from  a  side 
street.    One  asks  the  others,  "How  do  you  like  that  gal?"     It  is 
interesting  to  hear  their  reactions.    One  suggests,  "She  surely  looks 
smooth",  while  a  second  says,  "How  silly  to  wear  a  |300.  fur  jacket  to 
school I",  and  a  third  volunteers,  "She  must  be  stupid  to  wear  such 
fragile  shoes  in  mid-winter" ,  and  a  fourth  offers,  "Wonder  if  she  can 
boil  water?"    Actually,  the  boys  all  saw  the  same  girl  at  approximately 
the  seme  moment.    Why  did  they  react  so  differently?    Something  in  the 
previous  experience  (real  or  vicarious)  of  each  of  these  boys  must  have 
caused  these  specific  reactions.    Perception  refers  to  the  interpretation 
of  stimuli  which  come  to  an  individual  in  the  light  of  past  experience 
through  any  of  his  eleven  senses.    The  significant  items  whioh  should  be 
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considered  in  this  definition  are:     (l)  interpretation  of  stimuli, 
(2)  eleven  senses,  and  (3)  past  experience* 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  human  relations  course  to 
review  in  minute  detail  the  biological  structure  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.    However,  it  is  important  to  know  something  about  their 
functioning.    In  the  central  nervous  system,  receptor  nerve  endings 
receive  stimulation  creating  electro-chemical  impulses  which  travel 
over  afferent  nerve  fibers  to  the  spinal  cord  in  the  case  of  reflex 
action,  and  by  way  of  the  spinal  cord  to  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum 
where  directive  messages  are  developed  and  are  sent  over  efferent  nerve 
fibers  to  dictate  muscular  or  glandular  responses.    Although  in  m.any 
ways  the  central  nervous  system  tends  to  act  as  a  whole,  it  is  actually 
made  up  of  billions  of  small  parts  or  cell  bodies  called  neurons,  each 
containing  an  axon  and  dendrites.     The  space  where  the  nerve  impulse 
Jumps  from  one  neuron  to  another  (axon  to  dendrite)  is  called  the 
synapse.    The  analogy  of  the  central  nervous  system  to  a  telegraph 
system  is  useful,  but  one  must  remember  that  its  structure  is  far  more 
delicate  and  complicated  than  any  telephone  system  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  a  part  of  a  living  organism  and  always  active  rather  than 
sometimes  passive  as  an  unused  telephone  circuit  would  be.  The 
autonomic  nervous  system  is  a  second  system  within  the  human  body.  It 
receives  its  stimulation  internally  and  acts  both  independently  and  in 
cooperation  mth  the  external  central  system.    Thus  we  see  that  stimula- 
tion excites  impulses  in  our  nervous  system. 
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Secondly,  we  have  referred  to  eleven  senses  in  our  definition. 
Actually,  there  are  thousands  of  responses  which  make  up  the  pattern  of 
our  lives,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  to  be  the  cooperative  action  of 
several  sense  organs.    Although  psychologists  fail  to  agree  on  exactly 
how  many  sense  organs  a  human  has,  they  do  recognize  the  five  traditional 
Biblical  senses  (vision,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  or  feeling 
including  cold  and  warmth)  which  keep  us  aware  of  our  environment;  thosa 
informing  us  about  our  position  and  movements  of  various  parts  of  the 
body  (muscular,  static,  and  pain);  and  those  which  keep  us  aware  of  the 
condition  of  our  internal  organs  (organic,  pain).    It  is  important  to 
note  that  each  tiny  nerve  ending  can  receive  but  one  kind  of  sense 
stimulation,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  various  types  of  nerve 
endings  determines  the  type  and  degree  of  stimulation  to  which  each  and 
every  part  of  the  body  will  respond.    It  is  believed  that  most  sense 
organs  are  being  stimulated  effectively  much  of  the  time  (even  when 
asleep,  sound  waves  cause  eardrums  to  move  back  and  forth  and  arouse 
nerve  impulses),  and  yet,  it  is  further  noted  that  almost  no  sensory 
department  is  absolutely  essential  to  life  itself  or  even  to  its  enjoy- 
ment » 

Finally,  the  significance  of  "past  experience"  should  not  be  under- 
estimated.   Perception  usually  begins  with  a  response  to  general  out- 
lines, and  later  details  are  perceived.    Perceptive  progress  in  a  given 
instance  is  dependent  upon  present  attitudes  and  mind  set  at  the  moment 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  stimulation  one  has  received,  and  upon  past 
experiences.    No  one  is  interested  in  anything  about  which  he  knows 
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j  little  or  nothing;  that  which  is  unfamiliar  can  never  serve  as  a  basis 
I  for  intelligent  interpretation.     Thus,  the  greater  the  number  and  variety 

of  worthwhile  experiences  which  an  individual  can  have,  the  more  ade- 
I  quately  can  he  prepare  himself  for  a  life  of  meaning  and  accauplishment*  ' 
j  Compare  a  life  where  likes  and  dislikes  and  interests  and  activities 

become  fixed  at  17  years  of  age  with  a  life  of  stability  yet  open- 

I  (17)  (.7) 

!  mindedness  in  which  new  types  of  experiences  are  cherished  from  17  to 

I 
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Obviously,  the  later  individual  will  be  the  more  adaptable  member  of 
,  society  because  he  will  have  a  supply  of  p.  st  experience  by  which  to 
make  sense  out  of  a  greater  variety  of  experiences »    The  practical 
importance  of  perceiving  and  knowing  objective  facts  is  very  clear  when 
we  consider  the  individual's  relations  with  his  environment.     They  are 
"active-give-and-take"  relations  i.e.  he  is  constantly  acting  on  objects 
in  his  environment,  and  naturally  to  act  effectively  he  must  know  these 
objects*    Perception  is  a  process  of  utilizing  signs  so  as  to  get  their 
:  meanings,  and  one  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  psychologist  is  to  discover 
the  signs  that  are  constantly  being  used  by  everyone  in  perceiving 
objective  facts© 

At  this  time  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  review  very  sketchily  the 
nature  of  the  eleven  generally  recognized  senses.    In  the  following 
chart  are  listed  (l)  the  names  given  to  each  of  the  senses;  (2)  the 
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identification  of  the  sensory  organs,  and  (3)  a  brief  description  of 

the  type  of  stimulation  to  which  each  sensory  organ  will  respond, 

1 

IRAN'S  ELEVEN  SENSES 


Name  Of  Sense 


Sensory  Organ 


Type  of  Stimulation 


1.  Sight 
(visual) 


eyes  (lens) 


light  waves  -  on  retina, 
gives  black,  white  and 
gray  coloring  to  rod 
cells;  gives  hue, 
saturation,  and  bright- 
ness of  color 
(350,000  if  person  can 
name  them)  to  cones. 


2,  Hearing 
(auditory) 


ears 
(ear  drum) 


sound  waves  -  judged  by 
pitch,  loudness,  and 
timbre • 


3,  Taste 

(gustatory) 


tongue  in 
mouth  (taste 
buds) 


chemical  sense  -  liquid 
solutions  -  cannot  tasti 
insoluble  substances  - 
sweet,  sour,  bitter, 
salt 


4.  Smell 

(olfactory) 


5,  Touch 

(pressure  or 
feeling) 


nose 
(upper  part) 


things  in  gaseous 
state  -  receptors  tire 
quickly 


surfaces  of 
the  skin 


contact  with  body  -  only 
certain  minute  spots 
will  react  to  each  kind 
of  stimulation 


!•    Chart  original  with  the  writer. 
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Nwne  of  Sense 


6.  Cold 


7,  Warmth 


Sensory  Organ 

surfaces  of 
the  skin 


surfaces  of 
the  skin 
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Type  of  Stimulation 


contect  with  pressure 
spots  sensitive  to 
cold  -  decidedly  sub- 
ject to  fatigue 


contact  with  pressure 
spots  sensitive  to  heat-J 
decidedly  subject  to 
fatigue 


8 ,  Pain 


nerve  endings 
in  any  location 
in  body 


(l)  contact  with  pain 
spots  inside  body;  (2) 
intense  stimulation  of 
any  sense  organ  -  a 
warning  "not  all  quite 
well" 


9.  Organic 
(visceral) 


originate  inside 
the  body 


hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
nausea,  feeling  of 
being  smothered,  sex 
impulse 


10,  Muscular 

(kinesthetic 
coordination) 


muscles  and 
joints  in  body 


informs  of  position  of 
various  portions  of 
body 


11.  Static 

(equilibrium) 


3  semicircular 
canals  in  small 
cavity  in  skull 
close  to  ear  - 
otoliths  or 
minute  particles 
floating  in 
water 


gives  balanced  control 
in  standing,  bending, 
dancing,  diving,  and 
other  lively  movements; 
knowledge  of  motion. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  humans  are  more  alike  than  unlike  each 
other,  and  yet  in  all  the  world,  there  are  no  two  identical  beings* 
This  is  manifestly  true  in  matters  of  physical  appearance,  and  it  is 
ncK6  the  less  true  in  less  obvious  characteristics.    Most  individuals 
have  a  somewhat  average  or  normal  ability  to  respond  to  the  various 
kinds  of  sensory  stimulation,  but  there  are  some  who  have  either  a 
supersensitivity  or  a  deficiency  in  the  strength  of  a  particular 
sensitivity  (regardless  of  past  experience)*    It  is  this  fact  that  vital- 
izes the  entire  study  of  perception  in  connection  with  understanding 
oneself  and  others.    Let  us  make  the  following  three  considerations: 

(1)  The  "laws"  in  perception  which  characterize  normal  behavior 

(2)  Illusions  coimnon  to  average  perceptive  ability 

(3)  Kinds  of  sub-normal  and  super-normal  variations  in 
sensitivity  and  their  effects. 

A  significant  part  of  the  act  of  perceiving  for  humans  is  th» 

grouping  of  elements  to  aid  in  interpretation.    Research  points  out 

1 

the  following  "laws"  or  general  tendencies  which  hold  with  reasonable 
regularity  and  consistency: 

(1)  Likeness  or  similarity:    any  stimuli  which  are  alike,  or  at 
least  similar,  tend  to  be  perceived  as  belonging  together. 

(2)  Nearness :    if  elements  in  some  situation  are  near  one  another, 
we  tend  to  perceive  them  as  forming  a  pattern. 

(3)  Inclusiveness ;    a  pattern  that  includes  all  the  elements  is 
more  likely  to  be  perceived  than  one  that  does  not  include 
all  the  elements. 


Taken  from  T.  L.  Engle,  Psychology,  Principles  &  Applications, 

pp.  331  -  334 
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(4)  Familiarity:    a  familiar  pattern  or  object  is  more  likely  to 
be  perceived  than  one  that  is  less  feuniliar.  (past 
experience) 

(5)  Part-whole  relationships;    we  tend  to  perceive  parts  of  a 
situation  as  belonging  to  the  whole  of  that  situation© 

(6)  Interest  or  Set:    we  see  what  we  want  to  see.    Any  compelling 
interest  to  a  pattern  will  cause  it  to  gain  over  other  per- 
ceptual factors* 

Because  we  promptly  interpret  sensory  signs,  it  follows  that  all 
of  us  can  make  mistakes  in  perceiving.    When  "things  are  not  what  they 
j   seem",  we  experience  an  illusion.    Examples  of  corajnon  illusions  proven 
by  scientific  research  are  the  followingi 


(1) 


>  < 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Muller-Lyer  illusion,  in  which 
two  equal  lines  are  bounded  by  arrowheads  turned  in  opposite 
directions;  thus  they  appear  unequal  in  length  (distortion 
because  of  larger  whole  in  which  it  is  found) 


Vertical-horizontal  illusion,  in  which  vertical  line 
appears  longer  than  the  broken  horizontal  line* 


Interrupted  -  extent  illusion:  the 


distance  from  end  to  end  is  the  same  in  the  line  with  the 
gaps  and  in  the  line  without  them» 


Wundt* s  illusion;     the  figures  are 
identical. 


(5) 


3^ 


Zollner  illusion:    long  lines  are 
parallel. 
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(6)  f    /\     \            (                       Illusion  of  relational  dis- 
l             )            \        J              crimination:    note  how  much 

^ — larger  C  looks  in  relation  to  D 
than  B  does  in  relation  to  A, 
N                                     although  B  and  C  are  identical 
r  O              Q               in  size 

(7)  Phi -phenomenon  or  illusion  of  apparent  motion  (synthetic 
movement).    When  studied  with  two  or  more  lights,  it  has  been 
shown  that  this  illusion  requires  appropriate  brightness,  size, 
distance  apart,  and  temporal  interval* 

It  should  be  added  here  that  this  list  could  be  greatly  extended  if  it 
were  to  include  illusions  in  relation  to  the  other  senses. 

What  are  the  practical  applications  of  illusions  in  human 
experience?    They  can  be  used  either  for  beneficial  or  detrimental  pur- 
poses*   Here  are  a  few  practical  examples: 

(1)  Fashion  Designing  -  a  young  lady  can  be  made  to  look  more 
slender  wearing  a  vertically  striped  dress  or  a  dark  costume 
than  the  same  young  lady  would  look  in  a  horizontally  striped 
or  light  dress 0 

(2)  Commercial  Tableware  -  false  bottomed  glasses  and  sundae 
cups,  containers  with  wide  spreading  top  rims,  and  sectioned 
dinner  plates  can  be  used  to  give  the  impression  of  generous 
porti ons, 

(3)  Interior  Planning  and  Decoration  -  large  vs,  small  patterned 
wall  paper  can  vary  the  impression  of  the  size  of  the  roomj 
the  use  of  wall  mirrors,  and  the  careful  arrangement  of 
cabinets  and  window  displays  can  give  the  desired  effect  of 
space  and  distance.    Color  can  be  used  to  create  warmth  as  in 
the  case  of  the  women's  cafeteria  in  a  factory*    The  workers 
complained  that  the  room  (light  blue)  was  cold  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  wear  coats  while  eating.    The  room 
was  redecorated  with  orange  trimming  and  orange  slip  covers 
on  the  chairs,  and  although  the  temperature  was  maintained 

at  the  same  level,  the  women  no  longer  complained  of  coldness© 

(4)  Advertising  -  the  use  of  the  phi  phenomenon  in  electrically 
operated  signs  can  give  the  impression  of  running  (illuminated 
news  streaks.  Greyhound  Bus  advertisement),  turning  a  wheel, 
or  pouring  liquids* 
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(5)  Motion  picture  industry  -  movies  are  based  on  series  of  still 
pictures  flashed  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  15  to  25  per 
second.    Movement  can  be  secured  simply  by  a  proper  timed 
presentation  of  changes  in  the  position  of  objects  in  space. 
Normal  perception  of  motion  is  the  act  of  filling  in  the 
blanks  between  the  successive  positions, 

(6)  Magic  -  basically  foxinded  on  the  ability  to  guide  the  attention 
of  the  audience  (considering  "laws"  of  nearness,  similarity 
etc.) 

(7)  Art  -  the  task  of  the  artist  is  to  draw  or  paint,  not  as  he 
perceives  but  rather  as  he  sees.    Angles,  variations  in  the 
relative  size  of  objects,  superposition  of  parts  of  elements 
in  pictures,  and  adjustments  in  colorings  to  allow  for  atmos- 
pheric perspective,  all  contribute  to  a  three  dimensional 
impression, 

(8)  War  Camouflage  -  green  and  brown  spotted  cottons  were 
fashioned  into  clothing  for  World  War  II  troops  stationed  in 
the  Pacific  jungles  to  disguise  them  from  the  enemy;  ships 
and  large  buildings  were  irregularly  painted  to  disguise  their 
shape,  location,  and  identity;  the  early  errors  of  blue 
lighting  in  air-raid  warden's  flashlights  and  on  Navy  ships 
was  corrected  and  red  lighting  substituted  (sensitivity  to 
red  is  lost  first  and  to  blue  and  green  last  in  vision) 

(9)  In  sense  of  smell ,  we  find  that  certain  odors  leave  long- 
continued  aftereffects.    For  example,  a  good  whiff  of 
kerosene  will  give  the  illusion  that  everything  snelled 
thereafter  in  the  next  few  minutes  reeks  with  it.  An 
interesting  exmple  tells  of  a  "shyster  lawyer"  who  gained 
acquittal  for  one  on  trial  by  allegedly  proving  that  the  fire- 
men  were  obsessed  with  the  notion  of  arson,    A  series  of 
bottles  consisting  of  one  bottle  of  kerosene  and  the  rest 
perfume  was  prepared.     The  firemen  who  smelled  the  series 
(first  kerosene  and  then  perfume)  said  that  all  were  kerosene 
while  after  sleight  of  hand,  the  jury  recognized  the  bottles 
as  containing  perfume  except  for  the  final  one  filled  with 
kerosene.    Nobody  noticed  or  even  thought  about  the  difference 
in  the  order  of  the  presentation  of  the  bottles. 

(lO)  Temperature  illusions  are  niamerous.  If  one  would  enter  a  room 
on  a  hot  summer  day  and  pick  up  a  water  glass,  a  metal  letter- 
opener  and  a  woolen  necktie  and  hold  each  against  one's  per- 
spiring cheek,  one  would  find  that  the  glass  and  letter-opener 
would  feel  cool  or  cold  and  that  the  tie  would  feel  warm. 
Actually,  all  were  at  equal  temperature  in  the  same  room.  The 
point  is  that  the  glass  and  metal  will  absorb  body  heat  and  so 
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cool  the  skin,  while  wool  will  prevent  body  heat  from 
escaping  and  thus  keep  the  skin  feeling  warm  thereby  creating 
an  illusion. 

The  final  area  of  study  pertaining  to  perception  which  should 
prove  of  interest  to  us  is  that  which  deals  with  types  of  sub-normal 
and  super -normal  attainments  in  the  behavioral  control  of  sensory 
functions.    Even  in  the  animal  kingdom  we  find  great  variations.  For 
example,  a  dog  may  not  see  as  ably  as  a  human,  but  he  can  respond  to 
the  Galton  whistle  (hearing)  and  smell  stimuli  much  more  readily  than 
man.    It  is  true  that  man's  unintentional  assistance  through  uncon- 
scious cues  have  been  responsible  for  some  superior  actions  as  in  the 
case  of  Clever  Hans  (horse) j  however,  amazing  animal  behaviors  which 
used  to  be  called  animal  instincts  are  now  being  attributed  increasingly 
to  the  sensory  mechanisms  of  animals.    Obviously,  a  major  limiting 
factor  for  perception  by  animals  is  their  relative  inability  to  profit 
from  a  substantial  storehouse  of  real  smd  vicarious  experience. 

Although  "like  tends  to  beget  like",  most  human  babies  are  born 
with  all  their  sensory  organs  which  function  fairly  efficiently  vfithin 
a  few  weeks,  but  it  takes  months  and  years  of  maturation  and  environ- 
mental experiences  to  furnish  what  might  be  considered  as  a  normal 
background  for  perception.     Tell  a  child  to  jump  over  a  string  on  the 
floor  and  he  jumps  as  high  as  he  can.    Another  child  may  respond 
similarily  to  the  one  heard  recently  on  a  subway  train  as  it  pulled 
out  onto  a  surface  reservation.    It  was  raining  and  the  youngster 
meditated  a  while  and  then  said,  "Mummy,  why  don't  they  turn  the 


I 
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faucet  off?",  or  take  another  youngster  who  asked  one  day  why  the 
"black  lady"  didn't  wash  her  face.    Thus  we  see  the  limitations  of  per- 
ception in  a  baby  or  child's  world. 

At  the  other  extreme  in  terms  of  sensory  development  and  experience, 
we  should  note  the  connoisseur  or  specialist,  or  one  who  enjoys  «, 
remarkable  ability  to  tell  apart  things  that  look  alike  to  everybody 
else.    The  achievements  of  such  people  as  George  Gershwin,  Marion 
Anderson,  Bobby  Jones,  Victoria  and  Frank  Torrence  (circus), 
James  Whistler,  Alice  Marble,  and  countless  others,  shows  a  supreme 
development  of  sensory  organs  and  performances  representing  an  amazing 
attainment  in  the  behavioral  control  of  sensory  functions.    It  is  said 
that  a  large  cosmetic  company  (Richard  Hudnut)  insures  the  nose  and 
olfactory  organs  of  its  principal  "smeller"  for  $50,000.  and  that 
expert  wine  tasters  are  paid  as  much  as  $25,000,  a  year  for  their 
services.    More  closely  perhaps,  consider  the  novice  vs.  the  well- 
trained  musician  as  he  listens  to  the  best  of  radio's  classical  progrems. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  but  what  a  super-sensitivity  is  an  asset  to  an 
individual  and  to  the  progress  of  society,  but  it  can  be  observed  that 
it  sometimes  creates  in  an  individual  a  more  exacting  mind  set  which 
can  psychologically  speaking,  remove  an  individual  from  normal  spheres 
of  thought  and  action. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  those  individuals  who  through  the  effect* 
of  heredity  and  (or)  environment,  partially  or  wholly  lack  a  specific 
sense.    Consider  in  the  first  place,  a  lack  of  vision  or  blindness 
which  may  be  caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  lens  or  fluid  of  the  eye. 
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a  destmction  of  the  retina,  a  destruction  of  the  nerve  pathways  from 

the  retina  to  the  brain,  or  a  destruction  of  the  visual  centers  in  the 

brain«    It  may  be  caused  by  wounds  or  accidents,  poisons,  or  disease. 

We  can  see  this  limitation  at  its  worst  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-blindo 

There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  such  a  condition  causes  grave 

adjustment  problems  in  terms  of  economic  security  and  how  to  earn  a 

living,  how  to  be  physically  and  emotionally  dependent  upon  others 

without  losing  one's  confidence  and  self-respect,  and  how  to  keep  from 

developing  an  excessive  feeling  of  self-pity.    The  lesser  degrees  of 

limited  vision  such  as  color  blindness  (minor  defect  in  the  retina  of 

the  eye  -  95%  in  males)  can  be  classed  as  a  mere  inconvenience* 

To  consider  more  realistically  the  nature  of  the  adjustments  of 

1 

the  blind,  let  us  turn  to  the  Perkins  Institution  For  The  Blind,  world 

renowned  instituHon  pioneering  since  1829  "for  the  purpose  of  educating 

blind  persons  with  the  same  education  (kindergarten  through  high  school) 

2 

as  that  received  by  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters".    The  aim  of 

Perkins  is  to  "qualify  its  pupils  to  take  contributory  places  in  normal 
3 

life".    Arms  and  fingers  must  become  "eyes"  for  the  blind.    They  come 
to  read  and  write  in  Braille,  do  geometry  by  touching  figures,  learn 
geography  by  using  raised  surfaces  and  markings,  become  adept  in  the 
domestic  sciences  and  in  manual  training  by  using  raised  rulers  and 


1,  Perkins  Institution  For  The  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 

2,  Ibid.,  a  circular 

3,  Ibid.,  a  circular 
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tape  measures  and  systematized  procedures,  and  become  conscious  of  their 
environment  through  touching  objects,  models,  and  stuffed  birds  etc. 
Recreational  activities  are  made  possible  by  minor  adaptations  such  as 
printing  braille  on  playing  cards  and  varying  the  shapes  of  the  "men" 
in  chess,  and  interest  in  recreation  is  encouraged  for  its  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  values.    Music  furnishes  as  area  of  highest 
achievement,  and  through  the  use  of  braille  and  careful  training  of  the 
hearing  and  touching  senses,  outstanding  performances  can  be  attained© 
The  Annual  Christnas  Concert  presented  by  the  School  choirs  including 
more  than  150  members  singing  completely  from  memory  for  one  hour  and 
ten  minutes  the  very  best  and  in  many  instances  the  most  difficult  vocal 
music,  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  possibili* 
'  ties  of  accomplishment,  to  satisfy  their  "egos",  and  to  assure  the 
public  at  large  that  musically  speaking,  the  talented  blind  can  become 
eminently  successful.    Academically  facilitated  by  seeing  readers, 
recorders,  and  record  playing  machines,  some  students  achieve  college 
graduation  and  attain  high  status  professionally.    The  philosophy 

1 

behind  all  efforts  at  Perkins  as  well  as  at  the  Seeing  Eye  Dog  School 
at  Morristown,  N.  J,  is  to  assist  the  blind  in  helping  themselves,  and 
in  making  satisfactory  adjustments  in  normal  living* 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  consider  a  partial  or  total  lack  of 
hearing.    This  weakness  presents  tremendous  difficulties  in  discovering, 
localizing,  and  identifying  sounds,  and  in  vocal  personal  contacts  with 

1.    The  Seeing  Eye  Inc.,  Morristoum,  N.  J« 
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individuals  and  groups  in  society.    Types  of  deafness  may  vary  (intensity, 
tone,  etc.)  in  kind  and  significance,  but  whatever  the  type,  it  in- 
variably creates  a  physical  and  emotional  problem  often  accompanied  by 
the  wish  to  withdraw*    Conversations  are  often  slow  and  laborious  re- 
quiring patience  and  kindness.    Here  again,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
person  afflicted  to  subject  his  other  senses  to  a  greater  training  by 
developing  lip  reading,  improved  visual  reading  skills  etc.  in  order  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  normal  place  in  society • 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  consider  the  significance  of  a  partial 
or  total  lack  of  some  kind  or  kinds  of  touch  or  feeling  sensitivity.  On 
zero  days,  young  ladies  have  been  known  to  have  their  legs  frozen  without 
being  warned  of  the  danger  of  the  extreme  cold  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jecting themselves.    Persons  with  syringomyelia  (lacking  sensitivity  to 
heat  and  cold)  have  received  bad  burns  end  still  felt  no  pain«    It  is 
"normal"  for  persons  to  feel  no  sensitivity  to  the  ultra-violet  light 
of  the  burning  sun,  but  it  is  abnormal  to  be  like  Abe  Simon,  heavyweight 
prize  fighter,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  never  felt  pain  even  from 
punches  in  the  ring  (punch  drunk).    The  result  is  that  serious  and  even 
fatal  physical  injury  can  come  to  an  individual  without  any  warning  from 
the  senses. 

One  last  word  is  in  order.    The  lack  of  a  specific  sense  can  some- 
times actually  prove  to  be  an  asset  in  certain  activities.    We  are  told 
for  exanaple,  that  an  impaired  auditory  sense  removes  distractions, 
permits  those  with  its  so-called  handicap  to  work  in  occupations  where 
those  of  normal  hearing  would  have  difficulty  to  stand  the  noise© 


{ 
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"Statistics  show  that  the  hard-of-hearing  are  safer  automobile  drivers 

than 

those  of  normal  hearing,  probably  because  they  realize  their 

handicaps  and  are  more  careful  than  the  average  driver." 

A  final  thought  -  if  one  is  puzzled  about  his  own  conduct  or  the 

conduct  of  others  -  see  if  perhaps  it  can  be  explained  by  the 

functioning  of  some  sensory  organ  and  the  resulting  interpretations  of 

past  and  present  environmental  experienceso 

DELIMITATION  OF  THE  IMIT 

Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 

I. 

What  is  Perception? 

a.  Interpretatj  on  of  stimuli  -  review  of  brain  and  nervous  system 

b.  Interpretation  of  past  experience 

II  0 

Man's  Eleven  Senses 

IIIo 

Laws  in  Perception  which  Characterize  Human  Behavior 

1 

IV. 

Illusions  Common  to  Average  Perceptive  Ability 

a.  Illustrations 

b.  Practical  applications  and  examples 

V. 

Sub-normal  and  Super-normal  Attainments  in  Sensory  Functions 

a.  Animal  perception 

b.  Babies*  perception 

c.  Connoisseurs  or  specialists 

d.  Sensory  deficiencies 

(1)  Blindness 

(2)  Deafness 

(S)    Other  deficiencies 

(4)    Disadvantages  and  Advantages 

1.    F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Third  Edition,  po  267 

1 
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Objectives  -  Understandings 


1,  Perception  refers  to  the  interpretation  of  stimuli  which  come  to  an 
individual  through  any  of  the  senses. 

2.  The  nervous  system  interrelates  the  parts  of  the  body  and  makes 
possible  an  individual's  interaction  with  his  environment, 

3,  Both  hereditary  and  training  influences  can  be  responsible  for 
variations  in  human  sensory  capabilities;  heredity  supplies  the 
potential  limits  to  one's  maximum  possible  development  while  training 
enables  him  to  reach  these  limits. 

4.  What  one  perceives  is  based  upon  his  past  experience. 

5«    Some  forms  of  stimulation  arouse  the  same  experiences  in  all  of  us, 

6,  What  we  perceive  can  be  dependent  upon  the  context  or  general  setting 
j         of  the  object,  situation,  or  event, 

I  7,    Illusions  are  "false"  perceptions  where  we  experience  certain  things 
which  fail  to  correspond  with  the  situation  as  objectively  measured, 
'         They  may  be  used  for  either  beneficial  or  detrimental  purposes, 

8,  As  perceptual  experience  grows,  parts  of  situations  ccme  to  arouse 
J         the  same  response  as  was  formerly  aroused  by  the  entire  situation, 

I  9,    Vicarious  experience  suggests  the  sense  or  senses  which  should  be 

trained  to  be  employed  in  response  to  various  factors  in  one's 
j  environment, 

10,    A  deficiency  in  one  or  more  sensory  capabilities  does  not  guarantee 
I         superior  ability  in  the  use  of  other  types  of  sensory  stimulation. 

Ill,    Individuals  who  lack  sensory  abilities  of  some  type,  can  respond 
to  stimuli  received  through  substitute  sensory  organs. 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1,  Ability  to  detect  instances  where  "things  are  not  what  they  seem". 

2,  Ability  to  associate  helpfully  with  the  blind,  deaf,  or  other 
handicapped  people. 


t 
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Objeo tiTes  -  Appreciations 

1*    No  one  is  interested  in  anything  about  which  he  knows  little  or 
j  nothing© 

2«    That  which  is  unfamiliar  can  never  serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
interpretation, 

3«  The  greater  the  number  and  variety  of  worthwhile  experiences  which 
an  individual  can  have,  the  more  adequately  can  he  prepare  himself 
for  a  life  of  meaning  and  accomplishment* 

4<,    Common  errors  in  perception  should  be  known  to  all  well-informed 
j  people. 

5.    Illusions  can  disguise  reality. 

!  6«    Regardless  of  sensory  limitations  and  in  order  to  retain  his  self- 
respect,  an  individual  usually  prefers  an  opportunity  to  develop 
according  to  his  abilities  rather  than  to  be  the  subject  of 
sympathetic  assistance. 

I  7o    The  more  one  uses  a  sensory  organ,  the  greater  its  efficiency  in 
perception. 
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UNIT  IV.    MOTIVATION  MP  PURPOSES  IN  LIFE 
(Tentative  Schedule  4  weeks) 
STATEMENT  OF  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  consider  the  many  different  types  of  motivation  which  caji 
influence  individual  behavior;  to  show  that  "a  person's  life  is  made 
more  effective  when  it  is  guided  by  definite,  worthwhile,  unified  pur- 
poses which  he  has  arrived  at  for  himself  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of 

himself,  a  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  living,  and  a  clear  set 
1 

of  values" • 

Overview 

2 

"What  Makes  Sammy  Run"  seems  to  summarize  the  main  concern  of  this 
unito    Motivation  means  to  activate  a  person  or  to  arouse  within  an 
individual  a  desire  or  willingness  to  behave  in  a  certain  way.    It  is 
not  to  be  applied  to  tropistic  and  reflex  responses,  but  rather  to  a 
study  of  the  inner  controls  which  have  their  roots  primarily  in  changing 
physiological  conditions  and  in  previous  experience  (inner  springs  of 
control).    The  motivation  of  varieties  of  human  behavior  cannot  be 
observed  directly;  however,  we  can  observe  what  we  regard  as  their  out- 
ward expression  knowing  that  they  are  controlled  primarily  from  within, 

jand  only  secondarily  from  without  the  individual,    A  knowledge  of 

I 

tnotivation  is  basic  to  our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  others,  for 

1,  R.  B.  Phipps,  ^Unit  Organization  of  'Goals',  (Two  Source  Units  in 

I  Group  Guidance)",  unpublished  Service  Paper  1947,  Boston  University, 
I         School  of  Education,  p,  4 

!2.  Copied  from  A.  P.  Sperling,  Psychology  For  The  Millions,  p.  Ell 
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a  failure  to  know  why  someone  behaves  as  he  does  can  lead  to  misinter- 
pretation, misoalculation,  and  the  loss  of  a  sovind  basis  for  predicta- 
bility of  activity.    Anyone  of  these  conditions,  no  matter  how  uninten- 
tional, is  not  conducive  to  the  best  in  human  relationships. 
The  following  terms  should  be  made  clear  at  this  point: 

(1)  Physiological  drive  -  refers  to  the  condition  where  there 
comes  a  push  from  within  for  bodily  needs,  or  needed  sub- 
stances and  activities,     (hunger,  thirst,  respiration,  ex- 
cretion, rest,  activity,  body  temperature) 

(2)  Motives  -  refer  to  a  push  from  within  in  some  relevant 
direction  which  tends  to  drive  an  individual  to  make  a  certain 
response,     (desires,  wishes,  cravings,  interests,  emotions) 
Psychologists  fail  to  agree  on  the  total  number  of  motives; 
analyses  present  anywhere  from  four  to  twelve  or  more  in  a 
list.    In  the  matter  of  their  relative  strength,  some  men  of 
re  search"'' have  come  to  classify  them  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  hunger,  (2)  sex,  (3)  self-esteem  and  the  desire  for 
prestige  and  inflated  ego,  and  (4)  pugnacity  i.e.  rivalry 

and  competition  (modern  correlates) 

(3)  Incentive  -  an  extreme  spur  (object,  situation,  or  activity) 
to  action;  something  in  the  environment  that  awakens  a  motive 
in  a  person  or  arouses  him  to  greater  effort, 

(4)  Aim,  goal,  or  purpose  -  can  be  used  somewhat  interchangeably 
to  refer  to  a  wish  when  one  decides  to  do  something  about  it* 
It  is  directed  activity  in  which  the  individual  has  foresight 
of  the  end  to  be  accomplished  and  has  definitely  camnitted 
himself  to  the  action.    It  may  be  a  short-term  or  a  long-term 
guide  which  tends  to  give  consistency  to  an  individual's 
behavior. 

A  plausible  general  classification  of  motives  should  receive  our 
attenti  on : 


1.    Conclusions  by  F.  Crane  in  Psychology  Applied  p.  27 
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(1)  Physiological,  inborn,  xmiversalj  and  ineradicable  drives, 
appetites,  and  aversions,  which  function  to  reestablish  the 
disturbed  physiological  balance  of  the  body  after  want  or 
deprivation.    Failure  to  restore  these  balances  within  the 
organism  can  result  in  its  exhaustion. 

(2)  Personal  motives  -  those  motives  which  vary  in  their  strength 
and  expression  from  individual  to  individual;  they  are  allied 
with  physiological  and  common  social  motives,  and  yet  are  not 
predominetnt  in  any  particular  culture;  they  are  pertinent  in 
terms  of  one  individual o 

(3)  Common  social  motives  -  those  motives  which  originate  not  in 
one's  germ  plasm  but  rather  in  the  social  heritage  which  one 
acquires  through  a  lifetime.    These  refer  to  derived  or  learned 
behavior  ♦ 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  concerning  physiological  motivation. 


In  the  following  chart,  there  are  summarized  significant  obeervationss 

1 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  NEEDS 


Biological 
Need 

Biological 

Adjustments      or       Provisionss  1 

Conditions 

Individual 

School 

Industry  ' 

Food 

hunger  pangs; 
chemicals  in 
blood 

meal 
schedule 

lunch 
hour ; 
cafeteria 

preservation  1 
of  foods  1 
(canning, 
freezing)  to 
provide  for 
out-of- 
season  needs» 

Liquids 

thirst,  dryness 
of  mucous  lining 
of  mouth  &  throat; 
dehydration  of 
tissues;  chemical 
regulator? 

coke  on 
ice 

bubblers; 
milk  in 
cafeteria 

soda  shops; 
bubblers  in 
industrial 
establish- 
ments and 
stores 

1.    Chart  original  with  the  writer » 
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Biological 
Need 


Biological 
Conditions 
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Adjustments  or 

Individual  School 


Provisions ; 


Industry 


Oxygon 


carbon  dioxide 
acting  on  blood 
vessels  and 
nervous  system 


open  window 
in  auto  when 
car  is  in 
operation 


ventila- 
tion sys- 
tem; 

physical- 

health 

progreun 


air-con- 
ditioning 
systems 


Elimination 
of  Waste 
Products 


bladder  &  lower 
colon  distention 


lavatory 
facilities 


basement 
permits 


rest  periodsj 
state  laws 
governing 
adequacy  of 
facilities 


Rest 


no  clearly  dis- 
oernable  physio- 
logical origin, 
may  be  in  chemistry 
of  blood  (lactic 
acid) 


hours  of 
quiet  for 
undisturbed 
sleep 


limita- 
tion of 
school 
require- 
ments to 
permit 
regular 
night ' s 
rest 


mattress 
construction; 
featured 
atmosphere  in 
restaurants 


Activity 


gamerooms 
&  workshops 
in  basement; 
recreational 
club  member- 
ships 


passing  to 
classes  J 
physical 
education 
program 


sports  & 

entertainment 

enterprises 


Bodily 
Temperature 


thermostatic 
control  by 
hypothalamus 


variations  in 
clothing 


heating 
system 


major 

challenge  to 
clothing  & 
building 
industries 


Some  psychologists  add  sex  to  their  list  of  physiological  needs.  How- 
ever, a  sounder  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  sexual  activity  is  not 
essential  to  keeping  a  person  alive  even  though  sexual  relief  is  be- 
lieved to  be  conducive  to  the  highest  level  of  physical  and  mental 
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health  and  normalcy,  and  that  it  could  possibly  be  classed  as  a  bio- 
logical or  physiological  appetite. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  activities  resulting  from  biological 
needs  can  frequently  be  stimulated  by  environmental  experiences »  For 
example,  it  is  said  that  children  or  adult  individuals  isolated  from 
society  can  thrive  on  a  diet  of  their  own  choosing  providijig  that  an 
adequate  selection  of  foods  is  available »    In  contact  with  environmental 

i 

I  influences,  one  can  develop  appetites  stimulated  by  sight,  odor,  and 
I  taste.    For  example,  "appetizers"  served  preceding  a  meal  to  whet  one* 8 

!  appetite,  seeing  others  eat  suggests  a  whim  or  desire  to  enjoy  some  to, 

I 
1 

!  or  the  fact  that  it  is  twelve  o'clock  noon  suggests  -  time  to  eat,  all 
encourage  eating  whether  one's  biological  system  needs  it  or  not# 

A  second  thought  is  that  behavior  which  is  difficult  to  interpret 
may  easily  be  the  result  of  conditioning.    An  analysis  of  love  of  home 

I 
I 

j'  is  rather  simple,  but  consider  for  example,  the  late  Babe  Ruth's  habit 
of  gorging  himself  with  food.    The  theory  is  offered  that  this  activity 
resulted  from  an  association  with  his  childhood  years  when  he  was  under- 

j 

I  nourished  and  starving.     Take  the  case  of  ghetto-born  Sammy  Gliok,  who 
!  did  not  get  his  first  pair  of  shoes  until  his  fifth  birthday,  and  then 
they  were  hand-me-downs  so  large  that  they  made  other  children  laugh. 
Extreme  generosity  often  stems  from  early  poverty.    Thus  we  see  that 

I 

early  wants  do  influence  adult  conduct;  however,  the  fact  that  all  do 
not  react  according  to  a  type  pattern  is  obvious. 

jl         The  significance  of  the  above  considerations  to  youth  is  not  only 
that  they  can  assist  in  interpreting  human  behavior,  but  the  very  prac- 
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tical  fact  that  they  can  serve  as  s  guide  to  choices  in  life  occupationSf 
In  a  changing  non-static  society,  and  in  an  economy  of  evolving  business 
cycles,  stability  of  employment  is  yet  to  be  achieved.     The  necessities 
of  life  which  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  society  itself  must  be 
in  continued  production.    True,  the  satiation  point  may  be  lowered,  but 
when  liixury  and  even  comfort  demands  are  virtually  erased,  we  still 
must  have  basic  foods,  wearing  apparel,  ajid  shelter.    Engaging  in  the 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life  should  increase  the  security  of 
a  job» 

(2) 

An  individual's  personal  motive  or  motives  makes  a  difference 
between  life  and  death,  literally  in  the  courts,  and  figuratively  in 
experience.     There  is  a  marked  psychological  difference  in  output  in 
a  situation  where  one  is  forced  to  labor  in  contrast  to  a  situation 
when  one  is  enticed  to  productivity  (clubbed  vs.  coaxed  -  witness 
Tom  Sawyer).    Basically,  it  appears  that  most  individuals  are  motivated 
by  the  desire  to  be  successful,  and  by  the  desire  to  win  social  approval 
or  to  be  popular  (call  it  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  if  you  will), 
Incentives  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  they  can 
assist  the  individual  in  working  toward  the  attainment  of  satisfactions. 
Humans  can  be  motivated  and  controlled  not  only  by  real  stimuli 
(objects,  actions,  etc),  but  also  by  substitute  or  symbolic  stimuli 
(written  and  spoken  words,  pictures,  graphs,  figures,  musical  notes, 
money,  signs).    Through  conditioning,  words  have  come  to  represent 
feelings,  objects,  and  situations  not  immediately  present  (Ex.  mother's 


1 
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voice).    Bob  who  apparently  sought  the  feeling  of  success  and  approval 
frcm  his  gang,  wrote  the  following  analysis  of  his  truancy  for  me  in 
Human  Relations  class  one  day:    "From  a  psychological  viewpoint,  it 
would  be  called  environmental  influence.    I  never  was  truant  until  I 
began  to  go  with  the  gang  (the  boys  that  I  was  caught  with).    For  me,  it 
was  exploring  the  unknown  ,  ,  •  To  play  truant  and  to  come  through 
unscathed  would  be  sheer  ecstasy,  so  I  was  told,    I  doubt  very  much  if 
I  will  ever  achieve  this  phenomenon,  for  to  be  truant  again  would  be 
utter  folly". 

Incentives  may  serve  as  motivation  either  toward  short  term  or 
long  term  goals.    For  example,  the  desire  to  be  successful  becomes  more 
specific  as  one  strives  toward  the  incentive  of  obtaining  an  "A"  in 
daily  work  or  in  a  unit  test.    In  turn,  to  maintain  initial  success  and 
to  secure  all  "A' s"  for  the  year  is  the  same  incentive  serving  as  a 
longer  range  goal.    To  secure  top  notch  grades  in  all  subjects  so  as  to 
earn  a  rating  entitling  him  to  a  scholarship  in  college,  to  secure  honor 
grades  there  to  entitle  him  to  other  scholarships,  and  to  be  graduated 
oum.  laude  from  medical  school  in  order  to  facilitate  establishing  a 
successful  medical  practice,  are  all  extensions  of  this  same  motivation* 
Other  worthwhile  vocational  goals,  practical  ideals  to  follow,  and  the 
principles  of  a  religion  are  vital  external  incentives  which  can  give 
long  term  direction  to  individual  lives.    Supporting  these  life  goals 
can  be  hundreds  of  smaller  wishes  (to  marry  some  particular  person, 
to  take  a  trip,  to  gain  a  sum  of  money,  to  gain  recognition  in  a  specific 
way,  to  become  self-dependent  in  a  specific  respect,  to  be  able  to 

1  



• 

dominate  in  a  certain  situation) a    It  is  interesting  too  that  our  levels 

of  aspiration  usually  become  modified  and  changed  from  time  to  time  in 

terms  of  the  success  or  failure  they  have  had  in  attaining  their  goals* 

There  is  a  tendency  for  goals  to  be  higher  than  accomplishment,  and  for 

individuals  to  raise  their  goal  after  success  more  than  to  lower  it 

after  failure.     It  is  further  suggested  that  the  nearer  one  comes  to 

his  goal,  the  stronger  becomes  his  motivation,    A  timely  illustration 

can.  be  cited  from  a  recent  newspaper  article  entitled,  "Belmont  Hoop 
1 

Reign  No  Magic",  and  I  quote,  "There's  incentive  all  along  the  line  for 
the  Sophomores  can  win  berths  on  the  Jayvees  and  the  Jayvees  in  turn 
can  break  into  the  varsity  .  .  •  We  don't  mind  in  the  slightest  when  we 
graduate  a  whole  varsity  team.    We  usually  have  a  whole  new  team  coming 
along  in  replacement."    The  article  concludes  with  the  statement, 
"System  or  no  system,  miracle  or  no  miracle.  Coach  Wenner  is  a  producer." 
The  writer  can  attest  to  Wenner 's  motivating  purposes  which  for  17  years 
have  obviously  been  to  succeed  through  long-range  planning  and  character 
building  among  participants. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  habits  acquired  under  the  influence  of 
one  or  more  motives  may  persist,  and  establish  within  us  a  strong 
resistance  to  change,    A  careful  and  potent  injection  of  the  thought 
process  becomes  essential,  and  after  the  need  for  change  is  seen,  shere 
will  power  must  often  be  employed.    For  example,  a  senior  boy  who  is 
popular  with  a  crowd  of  lads  not  academically  minded,  often  has  to  take 


1,    Boston  Evening  Traveler,  January  17,  1949 
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himself  in  hand  and  sever  his  connection  with  the  group  in  order  to 
switch  to  a  path  of  good  grades* 

Another  force  to  remember  is  that  of  unconscious  motivation  which 
is  revealed  in  phobias  (abnormal  fears  of  particular  objects  or 
situations  from  past  experience),  in  slips  of  the  tongue  which  sometimes 
reveal  unconscious  desires,  and  in  interests  and  attitudes  which  are 
learned  predispositions  to  react  in  certain  ways  to  aspects  of  our 
environmento    Interests  are  always  positive  in  direction  and  are  toward 
specific  objects  and  persons  while  attitudes  may  be  positively  or 
negatively  directed,  are  broader  in  scope  (determining  tendencies).  It 
is  these  personal  interests  and  attitudes  which  collectively  become 
powerful  in  social  significance.    To  illustrate,  it  has  been  said  that 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world  would  definitely  adopt  an 
attitude  against  war,  there  could  be  no  more  war  in  spite  of  politicians 
and  military  strategists.    It  is  said  that  if  incentives  in  industry 
were  to  become  adequate  to  inspire  the  majority  of  workers  to  a  con- 
suming interest  in  accomplishment,  no  one  would  dare  prophesy  the  in- 
evitable step-up  in  production.     It  is  said  that  if  those  who  shudder 
at  the  misery  caused  by  alcoholism  would  collectively  talce  a  stand  for 
the  elimination  of  intoxicating  beverages  from  our  culture,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes,  it  would  reduce  to  a  fraction  the  number  who  could 
use  it  to  escape  the  unpleasant  realities  of  everyday  life# 

To  conclude  this>  section  on  personal  motives,  let  me  summarize  in 
part  a  talk  by  Dr.  Yeo  who  said,  "The  formulation  of  goals  is  part  of 
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the  process  of  growing  up  .  ,  ,  the  secret  of  education  is  to  get  young 

people  going  on  their  own  power.    How  or  just  when  it  happens  is  often 
1 

a  mystery".    He  continued  by  pointing  out  that  young  people  often  fail 
to  set  up  goals  because  "parents  do  all  their  thinking  and  rob  them  of 
trying  to  work  things  out  for  themselves;  parents  make  up  their  minds 
for  themj  their  goals  are  thwarted  by  repeated  failure;  they  daydream 
and  their  dreams  of  greatness  leave  them  there;  they  have  a  narrow 
vision  of  the  world's  possibilities;  youth  is  afraid  of  that  which  is 
high".    The  guidance  professor  then  posed  these  provocative  questions 
to  youth;    "(l)  V/hat  kind  of  an  education  do  you  wsjit?     (2)  What  do 
you  want  to  do?  (Make  sure  that  it  will  be  serviceable)  (3)  What  kind 
of  homelife  do  you  want?     (4)  What  kind  of  a  person  do  you  want  to  be? 
(5)  lihat  do  you  want  from  life?" 

(3) 

Common  social  motives  or  derived  motives  refer  to  those  motives 
acquired  throughout  a  life  time,  which  originate  in  social  heritage  and 
not  in  germ  plasm»    Some  psychologists  insist  that  all  motives  are 
related  to  the  satisfaction  of  physiological  drives  end  to  man's  initial 
helplessness,  and  that  all  are  inborn  and  inerradicable  on  gro\mds  of 
their  universality.    Because  this  tends  to  suggest  a  certain  inevitability* 
in  the  continuance  of  their  present  manifestations  in  our  culture,  the 
writer  will  give  in  brackets  after  the  description  of  each  motive  listed. 


1.    J.  W.  Yeo,  "Personal  Goals  of  Youth^,  unpublished  talk  given  to 
parents  and  teachers  at  P.T.A.  Meeting,  Senior  High  School, 
Belmont,  Mass.,  January  14,  1947 
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a  brief  resume  of  the  retort  to  the  universality  point  of  view.  The 
following  four  social  motives  have  been  selected  for  comment j 

(1)  Mastery  (Self-assertion)  -  the  desire  for  domination,  leader** 
ship,  self-display,  and  recognition.     Its  opposite  is  often 
manifest  in  self-sacrifice  and  achievement.^ 

("universal  opportunities  for  learning^it" .      Note  contrasting 
cultures  of  the  Arapesh  in  New  Guinea,     and  the  Zuni  Indians, 
and  the  Buddhist  will  to  acquiesce.) 

(2)  Gregariousness  -  the  desire  for  presence  of  friendly  hioman 
beings,  desire  for  concerted  action,  and  the  desire  to  witness 
the  happy  behavior  of  other  human  beings  and  to  return  to  own 
kind  when  isolated. 

("Many  opportunities  to  be  learned;  no  good  reason  then  for 
regarding  it  an  inborn  human  motive"^) 

(3)  Acquisitiveness  -  to  acquire,  possess^  euid  defend  whatever  is 
found  useful  or  otherwise  attractive" 

(Learned  behavior  from  infancy.    Note  exceptions  such  as  in 
Central  Australia  where  all  food  and  water  is  shared  by  tribal 
members  even  tho  it  is  extremely  scarce.  ) 

(4)  Pugnacity  or  Aggression  -  aroused  either  by  actual  or  an- 
ticipated frustration  of  physiological  needs;  antagonisms 
expressed  toward  any  who  endanger  our  lives  or  frustrate  the 
satisfaction  of  basic  needs. 

(Note  that  Eskimos  engage  in  a  formal  duel  of  words  rather 
than  physical  combat  to  win  social  approval.  ) 


1.  N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  p.  224 

2.  Referred  to  by  N,  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  p.  225.    Quoted  from 

M.  Mead,  Sex  and  Temperament  in  Three  Primitive  Societies,  Morrow, 
New  York,  1935    pp.  29-30 

3.  Referred  to  by  N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  p.  225.    Reference  given  to 
R.  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  1934 

4.  N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  p.  223 

5.  W,  McDougall,  quoted  in  M\inn,  Psychology,  p.  223 

6.  N.  L.  Munn,  Psychology,  p.  223 

7.  0.  Klineberg,  Social  Psychology,  pp.  78-89 
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How  we  have  come  to  have  these  characteristics  is  significant  as 
we  think  of  the  possibilities  of  societal  improvement.    To  the  extent 
that  they  are  innate,  they  are  unmodif iable.    However  the  extent  to 
which  their  recognizable  behavior  is  conditioned  by  its  cultural 
environment,  to  that  extent  is  there  hope  for  modifications  and  change* 
It  must  be  further  realized  that  the  manipulation  of  stimuli  to  break 
undesirable  habit  patterns  and  to  develop  desirable  habitual  responses 
is  a  difficult  tasko    Let's  take  an  illustration  from  everyday 
experience,    Vi/hy  do  people  speed  on  the  highway  when  not  in  a  hurry? 
Is  it  the  thrill  of  rapid  motion,  a  feeling  of  mastery  in  getting  speed 
out  of  the  car,  showing  off,  competing  -with  other  drivers,  or  a  fighting 
attitude  toward  other  drivers?    Whatever  the  motive,  whether  it  be 
mastery  or  pugnacity  or  both,  it  produces  a  type  of  conduct  which 
threatens  to  harm  society.    Note  the  tremendous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  public  schools,  community  organizations,  local  and  state  police, 
and  even  the  National  Governors'  Conferences,  to  attempt  to  place 
additional  emphasis  on  the  side  of  the  motives  working  against  speeding, 
and  yet  observe  that  only  partial  success  has  been  attained.    It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  remold  the  established  patterns  of  behavior  of  a 
particular  culture  -  but  if  a  study  of  human  relations  is  to  be  worth 
anything,  it  must  give  to  the  parent,  teacher,  clergyman,  community 
leader,  and  individuals  in  general,  the  incentive  and  confidence  to 
try  itl 

One  last  thought  on  social  motives.     It  has  been  proven  that  a 
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specificity  in  appeals  is  imperative  if  people  are  to  be  motivated, 
"An  invariable  axiom  of  psychology  is  that  stimuli  of  the  first  degree 
are  more  effective  than  stimuli  of  the  second  degree,  while  stimuli  of 


the  second  degree  are  more  effective  than  those  of  the  third  degree". 
Stimuli  are  graded  with  reference  to  the  nearness  to  the  sensory 
mechanism  of  the  body,     (Examples:     sugar,  cajady,  pastries  in  reality 
Ist  degree;  written  words  such  as  cake,  candy  -  End  degree;  generic 
spoken  and  written  words  such  as  foods,  menus,  diets  -  3rd  degree.  The 
latter  two  are  obviously  symbolic  stimuli.)     It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  too  many  salesmen,  teachers,  speakers,  reform  leaders,  and  the 
like,  prove  partially  ineffective  due  to  their  vague,  diffuse  words  and 
ideas.    Specificity  is  important  in  movie  titles  and  in  print  as  well 
as  in  the  spoken  word,  because  as  Dr.  Crane  says,  "vague  stimuli  do  not 


start  the  thought  process  in  any  definite  direction" «    Mr.  Haldeman- 
Julius,  publisher  of  the  Little  Blue  Books,  has  made  a  pertinent  study 


of  book  titles.    He  finds  words  like  truth,  life,  love,  how  to,  and 
facts  you  should  know,  magical  in  power,    A  book  entitled  "The  Art  Of 
Kissing"  sold  60,500  copies,  while  "The  Art  Of  Courtship"  sold  merely 
17,500  copies.    We  must  be  sincere  for  truth  is  stronger  than  super- 
latives and  exaggeration,  and  promotes  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 

Tl    G.  W.  Crane,  Psychology  Applied,  p.  20 

2.  Ibid,,  p.  42 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  42 
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trust  rather  than  skepticism  and  repellent  unpleasantness,  and  then  we 
must  be  definite,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  can  strengthen  the  good  and 
weaken  to  a  measurable  degree  the  unfortunate  expressions  of  social 
motivation* 

A  factor  in  human  experience  which  must  be  taken  into  careful 

account  in  any  consideration  of  motivation  is  that  of  emotions »  By 

definition,  it  refers  to  "a  stirred  up  inner  state,  partly  mental, 

partly  physical,  which  may  make  the  animal  or  human  being  more  ready  to 

meet  an  emergency  by  instinctive  behavior,  but  which  reduces  the 

1 

effectiveness  of  man* s  intellectual  control".    Individuals  are  con- 
stantly being  aroused  by  environmental  stimuli  which  excite  them  to 
emotional  responses  of  fear  or  worry,  anger  or  annoyance,  grief  or 
sorrow,  joy,  sympathy  or  love» 

The  extent  to  which  responses  are  instinctive  hss  been  studied  in 
research.    The  work  of  J.  B.  Watson  and  his  group  has  proven  that 
children  do  not  fear  furry  and  feathery  objects,  or  snakes,  or  flame, 
or  darkness  instinctively.    In  other  words,  humans  are  not  born  with 

fully  developed  emotional  reactions  to  specific  situations.    The  Montreal 
2 

Studies  show  that  in  infants,  certain  strong  stimuli  give  rise  to  the 
generalized  response  of  excitement;  this  pattern  can  be  thought  of  as 
the  original  motion.    At  an  early  age,  this  becomes  differentiated  into 

1,  R,  W,  Woodworth  &  M.  R.  Sheehan,  First  Course  in  Psychology,  p,  426 

2,  Montreal  Foundling  &  Baby  Hospital,  described  by  F.  L,  Ruch, 
Psychology  and  Life,  Third  Edition,  pp ,  410-416 
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distress  and  delight  and  again  the  former  develops  into  discomfort, 
pain,  and  hunger,  and  later  anger,  fear,  disgust,  jealousy  and  other 
unpleasantness  while  the  latter  develops  into  delight,  a  feeling  of 
elation,  affection,  Joy,  and  love.     Thus,  as  an  individual  moves  onward 
chronologically  sind  attains  a  physical  age  through  maturation,  so  that 
same  individual  if  he  is  normal,  develops  emotionally.     It  is  true  that 
there  caji  be  times  of  irregularity  in  the  rate  of  any  kind  of  develop- 
ment due  to  either  internal  or  external  causes.    It  is  further  true 
that  the  same  stimulus  does  not  always  arouse  the  same  emotional 
,  response,     (Embrace  by  a  friend  -  pleasurable;  by  a  stranger  -  un- 
pleasant)    Thus  we  see  that  the  emotional  characteristics  of  an  indivi- 
dual are  the  result  of  inborn,  maturation,  and  environmental  factors 
and  their  conditionings,  and  that  together  they  give  to  hxamans  the 
energizing  tensions  which  arouse,  sustain,  and  direct  important  living» 

The  definition  states  that  emotional  behavior  is  resultant  from 
a  partly  "mental  state".     There  is  no  generally  accepted  classification 
of  emotions,  but  let  us  consider  here  a  few  illustrations! 
Ehiotion  Mental  State 


Vforry 


Fear 


Annoyance 


Fear  reaction  attached  to  a  future  event 
which  may  or  may  not  take  place 

Attempt  to  withdraw  or  retreat  from  fear 
stimulating  situation  or  impending 
unpleasantness 

Mild  form  of  anger,  usually  directed  vs, 
some  other  person  (20  seconds  average)  and 
leaves  no  noticeable  after  effects 
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Emotion 


Anger 


Joy- 


Grief  or 
Sorrow 


Love 


Mental  State 

Reaction  to  a  thwarting  of  an  activity; 
attempt  to  rid  oneself  of  the  cause  of  an 
annoyance  -  aggressive  in  expression 

A  state  of  pleasure  when  a  goal  is 
anticipated  or  pleasure  is  achieved 

Feeling  of  unpleasantness  resulting  from 
the  unalterable  deprivation  of  an 
accustomed  or  expected  source  of  grati- 
fication 

A  consuming  desire  to  want  to  be  with  or  to 
care  for  the  object  of  one's  emotion 


Our  definition  also  states  that  the  stirred  up  inner  state  is 
"partly  physical".     The  writer  never  ceases  to  marvel  at  the  adequacy 
of  the  provisions  made  for  the  preservation,  protection,  and  welfare  of 
creation.     Through  observation,  introspection,  and  laboratory  experi- 
mentation, psychologists  have  identified  the  specific  bodily  changes 
which  take  place  during  emotional  stress; 


(1 

(2 
(3 
(4 


Digestion  slows  down  in  the  stomach  and  may  actually  stop 
(x-ray  photos) 

Pulse  rate  is  speeded  up  (Sphj^mograph  records  change) 

Blood  pressure  rises  (Sphygtnomananeter  indicates  it) 

Rate  of  breathing  is  modified,  inspiration  deeper 
(Pneurao graph  studies  this) 


(5)  Sweat  glands  discharge  more  perspiration  (Galvanometer) 

(6)  Goose  flesh  and  pupil  dilation 

(7)  Adrenal  glands  (endocrine)  secrete  hormones  (Blood  analysis) 
Thus  in  a  very  wonderful  way  the  organism  is  placed  in  a  state  of 
physical  readiness  for  energetic  vigorous  activity© 
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In  the  above  description,  mention  was  made  of  the  adrenal  glands, 
one  of  the  ductless  glands  of  internal  secretion  which  gives  chonical 
substances  known  as  "hormones"  directly  into  the  blood.     The  degree  to 
1  which  several  glands  of  the  endocrine  system  are  interrelated  is  not 
I  entirely  clear.    Neither  is  the  relationship  between  glandular 
functioning  and  emotionalism  entirely  -understood,    Vfe  do  know  of  specific 
cases  hov/ever,  where  a  proven  relationship  does  exist.    Further,  we 
cen  see  evidence  of  many  indirect  results  of  their  interrelationships* 
j  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  following  glands  which  are  thought  to  be 
;  those  with  a  special  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  personality: 

j  The  thought  should  be  reinforced  that  the  glandular  basis  of  personality 
is  not  an  absolute  determiner  but  rather  a  frequent  contributor  to 
personality  development.    Psychologists  have  found  interest  in  attempting 
to  discover  the  relation  between  glandular  and  emotional  activity* 
William  James  and  Lange  believed  that  our  feeling  of  the  bodily  changes 
as  they  occurred  was  the  emotion.    Today  this  idea  has  been  disproved; 
we  merely  recognize  them  as  accompanying  one  another* 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  now  logical  to  ask  -  why  are 


emotions  valuable? 


1st,     They  prepare  us  for  actions  in  an  emergencyo    Men  and  women  | 
xinder  strong  emotion  are  capable  of  action  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  entirely  calmo 

They  develop  the  capacity  for  momentary  exertion  of  their  i! 

maximum  strength,  sometimes  even  under  conditions  which  would  n 

otherwise  bring  excruciating  pain.  j 

Ex.    injured  mother  carrying  her  infant  from  a  blazing  home  | 

2nd,    A  little  emotion  or  mild  feeling  of  pleasure  in  an  activity  1 

makes  for  the  best  work  j' 

Ex.     student  finds  concentration  easier,  progress  better,  ii 
and  results  assured 


3rd,    Makes  our  lives  richer  and  fuller  with  a  variety  sjid  sublety,  j 
excitement  and  quiet  pleasure  in  an  existence  which  might 
be  dull  and  routine.  j 
Ex.    enthusiasm  over  success  in  hockey,  good  anti-dote  to  ' 
studying  for  mid-year  examinations 

4th,    Emotional  relations  with  other  people  stimulate  and  encourage 
ambitions  (desire  to  be  loved  and  respected) 
Ex.    do  it  so  my  wife  or  sweetheart  can  be  proud  of  me 

5th,    Emotions  have  put  meaning  and  enjoyment  into  literature, 
art,  and  music » 

Ex.    the  universality  of  musical  stimulation 

6th,    Emotions  are  an  essential  part  of  meaning  in  religion  and  in  i 
the  foundations  of  social  service. 
Ex.    "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 

7th,    Emotions  furnish  the  motivating  drive  which  provides  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race 

8th,    Emotions  are  contagious  -  can  provide  a  sense  of  unity, 
security,  and  common  challenge 
Ex.    band  music  -  loyalty  to  country  or  school 

In  svimmary,  "the  romantic  life  of  individuals,  the  seeking  of  a  higher 

intellectual  life,  the  organized  efforts  of  groups  toward  human  better- 


ment, the  individual  achievements  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of  cultural 
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and  scientific  development  testify  to  the  power  and  value  of  emotions. 

1 

These  achievements  would  not  be  possible  in  an  emotionless  society". 

Are  there  any  disadvantages  to  emotions?    Note  the  following: 

1st,     Strong  emotion  crowds  out  the  thought  process.    Actions  with- 
out forethought  can  easily  be  poor  choices. 

Ex.    woman  fearing  fire  and  jumping  bofore  net  is  ready,  even 
though  fire  is  not  immediate  threat.    Pupil  angry  at  teacher 
talks  rudely  with  ridiculous  arg^iments. 

2nd,     Strong  emotion  serves  as  a  distraction. 

Ex.  stage  fright  -  worry  about  self  so  that  only  portion  of 
attention  and  time  can  be  devoted  to  performance,  therefore, 
a  less  able  performer 

3rd,     Strong  emotion  can  drive  a  person  to  anti-social  conduct, 

especially  where  a  foundation  of  ethical  and  moral  principles 
is  absent. 

Ex.    Murdering  sweetheart's  new  admirer;  parenthood  out  of 

wedlock. 

4th,     Strong  unbridled  emotionalism  lacking  adequate  outlets  can 
lead  to  the  development  of  abnormal  personalities.    Such  a 
person  loses  the  social  perspective  which  would  enable  him 
to  react  with  only  a  nominal  amoxmt  of  friction  and  emotional 
conflict  (subjects  for  psycho-analysis) 

It  is  significant  that  each  statement  of  a  disadvantage  of  emotions 

began  with  the  adjective  "strong".    There  is  an  old  adage  to  the  effect 

that  it  is  not  what  we  have  but  rather  how  we  use  it  that  counts.  The 

Creator  has  given  to  humans  the  ability  of  emotions,  and  also  the 

ability  to  will,  reason,  and  to  choose.    Infinite  opportunity  is  given 

to  the  individual  to  combine  his  talents  and  work  out  syntheses  of 

expression.    The  word  "strong"  suggests  a  great  tension;  it  is  the  task 

of  the  individual  in  most  instances  to  control  its  strength  or  to  manage 

the  emotion  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  become  useful  and  beneficial  to 


1.    A.  Crow  &  L.  D.  Crow,  Learning  to  Live  with  Others,  p.  108 
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hiinself  and  society.     The  term  emotional  stability  is  used  to  refer  to 
the  ability  to  control  and  direct  one's  emotions.    This  ability  is 
dependent  upon  two  factors,  (l)  the  emotional  (not  chronological)  age  of 
the  individual,  and  (2)  the  techniques  which  he  comes  to  employ  in 
handling  experiences  of  conflict.    A  normal  person  caa  correct  the 
external  situation,  increase  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
Interpret  the  situation  more  carefully,  or  simply  face  the  emotion.  The 
best  way  to  relieve  imdesirable  emotional  stress  is  to  turn  to  pleasant 
emotional  stimulations.    Consider  a  person  who  leaves  a  cheery  light  in 
response  to  the  fear  of  returning  to  a  dark  house  at  night j  contrast  the 
individual  consumed  by  "righteous  indignation"  against  moral  wrong  with 
one  who  is  just  "mad";     or  consider  the  mother  who  rejoices  over  a  new 
daughter-in-law  rather  than  to  brood  over  the  loss  of  her  son's  com- 
plete attention,    imong  the  many  ways  in  which  normal  persons  endeavor 
to  protect  themselves  against  a  deflation  of  their  vanity  or  ego  and 
from  the  social  pain  which  comes  from  some  humiliating  and  ego-deflating 
episodes,  we  find  the  following:    reverie  or  daydreaming,  flight,  "sour 
grapes",  dissociation,  inactivity,  compensation,  projection,  identifica- 
tion, rationalization,  and  by  no  means  least,  sublimation.  Practically 
speaking,  conflicts  become  minimized  and  fade  out  if  we  choose  and 
change  our  activities  wisely,  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor,  and  seek  the 
kind  of  companionship  which  can  serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence© 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  written,  let  us  consider  two  potential 
areas  of  conflict  in  the  emotional  experience  of  'teen  agers,  first,  the 
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matter  of  child-parent  relationships,  and  secondly,  boy-girl  'teen  ago 
relationships.    Moving  from  the  "^gajag  stage"  to  heterosexual  interests 
is  an  important  and  critical  time  in  the  emotional  development  of 
individualso    The  home,  school,  and  social  environments  all  should  tend 
to  prepare  the  child  for  the  transition,  so  as  to  avoid  homosexuality 
(crushes  etc.)  on  the  one  hand,  and  promiscuous  heterosexuality  on  the 
other.    Note  the  evidence  of  emotional  stability  in  the  following  out- 
lines:    (recognition  of  mental  and  physical  state,  and  use  of  thought 

process) 

Case  I :    Considerations  Concerning  *  Teen  Ager-Parental  Conflicts 
Parents 

Creator  endowed  them  with  instinctive  desire  to  provide  for 
and  to  protect  offspring 

Caring  for  offspring  habitually  established  during  18  years 

Experience  has  taught  wise  conduct  sjid  they  wish  to  share  their 
learnings  vicariously  to  avoid  necessity  of  costly  trial  end 
error  by  their  offspring 

Youth 

Matu.res  physically,  mentally,  and  in  characteristic  desire 
for  self-management  and  reliance 

Fails  to  fully  recognize  the  value  of  experience 

Result 

Clash  in  efforts  of  parents  to  protect  and  provide  under 
parental  love  with  youth  which  craves  independence 

How  Conflicts  Can  Be  Resolved  To  Provide  Mutual  Happiness  and  Benefit 


.  Youth  must  come  to  recognize  the  valvie  of  experience  of  adults 
and  learn  to  take  advice  from  whence  it  comes. 

Youth  must  do  some  material  things  in  a  way  to  inspire  con- 
fidence o 
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Youth  must  take  the  initiative  in  disciissing  questions  - 
intellectual,  moral  etc*  with  parents  in  a  soundly  emotional 
way  thus  inspiring  confidence 

Parents  must  study,  and  make  a  sincere  effort  to  develop  a 
realization  that  their  offspring  will  profit  by  self-manage- 
ment under  minimum  guidance. 

Case  II I    Considerations  Concerning  Boy-Girl  Relationships  for  *  Teen  Agers_ 

Preface:  j 

Idea  that  sex  interests  are  evil  and  dirty  must  be  eliminated 

Learn  to  respect  marriage,  what  it  involves  and  implies,  and 
its  beauty  in  intelligent  fulfillment. 

Considerations: 

The  Creator  planned  for  the  orderly  development  of  human 
beings  from  childhood  to  maturity  -  maturity  comes  at  late 
'teen  age  except  for  experience  and  basis  of  judgment. 

The  Creator  gives  the  instinctive  desire  and  emotional  urge 
to  provide  for  the  propagation  of  the  race. 

Society  has  provided  a  schedule  of  activities  -  arranged  to 
fit  with  the  normal  growth  of  individuals  -  any  major 
diversion  from  that  pattern  tends  to  cause  maladjustment. 

How  Do  ' Teen  Age  "Steadies"  Fit  Into  The  Picture? 
early  in  most  instonceT]! 

Causes  distractions 

Limits  scope  of  experience  with  others 

Causes  need  for  repression  emotionally  if  too  steady 

Sometimes  causes  error  in  ways  -  hard  on  offspring 

(illigi timate  children  and  their  socially  criticized  parents) 
Environmental  groups  withdraw  -  don't  like  it. 

A  final  question  -  can  one  hide  one's  emotions?    Nol     The  lie 

detector  can  detect  internal  changes  in  breathing,  pulse,  and  blood 

pressure  which  accompany  tension.    Facial  expressions  are  revealing.  It 

is  true  that  adults  have  learned  to  be  aware  of  what  other  persons  may 
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think  of  them  and  have  therefor©  learned  to  control  to  some  extent  their 
external  expression*    But  let  us  ask  -  why  do  we  want  to  hidetham? 
Emotions  combined  with  sound  character,  normal  intelligence,  and  the 
ability  of  thought  enrich  individual  experience,  and  motivate  the  whole 
of  society  to  a  richer  and  fuller  achievement o 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  the  majot*  kinds  of  motivation  with  which 
we  need  to  be  familiar  to  understand  ourselves  and  the  actions  of  othersoj 

DELIMITATION  OT^  TIffi  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 
I,    Meaning  and  Significance  of  Motivation 
II o    Kinds  of  Motives 

a.  Physiological:     their  origin  and  importance 

b.  Personal:     short-term  and  long  range  incentives 

c.  Social  or  Derived  Motives 

(1)  Mastery  (Self  Assertion) 

(2)  Gregariousness 

(3)  Acquisitiveness 

(4)  Pugnacity  or  Aggression 

(5)  Specificity  of  Appeal:    Keynote  to  societal  improvement 
IIIo    Emotions  in  Motivation 

a.  Are  they  instinctive? 

b.  Characteristics  of  emotional  conditions 

(1)  Mental 

(2)  '  Bodily  changes 

(3)  Endocrine  balance 

c.  Value  of  emotional  experiences 

(1)  Advantages 

(2)  Disadvsjitages 

d.  Eknotional  stability  -  the  keynote  to  success 

e.  Considerations  concerning  'teen-age  -  parental  conflicts 

f.  Considerations  concerning  boy-girl  relationships 
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Objectives  -  Understandings 

1,  To  motivate  a  person  means  to  arouse  within  a  person  a  desire  or 
willingness  to  behave  in  a  certain  way, 

2.  A  motive  is  an  inner  force  that  influences  a  person's  behavior,  and 
tends  to  drive  him  to  make  a  certain  response.    Motives  include 
physiological  or  bodily  needs,  desires,  interests,  purposes,  and 
emotions • 

3#    In  work  or  school,  motivation  is  strengthened  by: 

(1)  knowledge  of  how  well  one  is  doing 

(2)  doing  jobs  which  "make  sense" 
(S)     doing  jobs  with  worthwhile  goals 

(4)     receiving  social  recognition  from  those  around 

4.  Incentive  is  an  external  spvir  to  action;  something  in  the  environ- 
ment that  awakens  a  motive  in  a  person  or  arouses  him  to  greater 
effort. 

5.  A  purpose  is  most  definite  and  effective  as  a  kind  of  motive;  it  is 
a  wish  that  you  decide  to  do  something  about, 

6.  Many  provisions  for  everyday  living  can  be  directly  traced  to 
bodily  needs. 

7.  Short  term  goals  give  motivation  to  step  by  step  accomplishment, 

8.  Valid  goals  are  based  on  genuine  interests  rather  than  whims  of 
the  monient. 


9,    Worthwhile  vocational  goals,  practical  ideals  to  follow,  and  the 
principles  of  a  religion  are  external  incentives  which  can  give 
long  term  direction  to  individual  lives, 

10»    The  individual  variations  in  the  strength  and  expression  of  social 
motives  are  often  termed  personal  motives.     (Examples:  drug 
addiction,  life  goals,  levels  of  aspiration,  forces  of  habit, 
unconscious  motivation,  desire  to  be  popular,  desire  to  be  success- 
ful) 

11,    Common  social  motives  (lists  vary  with  psychologists  usually  include 
(l)  self-assertion  or  mastery,  (2)  gregariousness,  (3)  acquisitive- 
ness, (4)  pugnacity  or  aggression,  and  often  result  from  either  a 
hindrance  of  the  satisfaction  of  physiological  needs  or  early 
training. 
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12,     Interests  and  attitudes  are  learned  predispositions  to  react  in 
certain  ways  to  aspects  of  our  environment;  an  interest  is 
accompanied  by  a  pleasant  feeling,  while  an  attitude  may  be 
positively  or  negatively  directed, 

13 •    Emotions  are  inner  experiences  or  stirred  up  states,  partly 

physical  and  partly  mental,  which  lead  an  individual  to  observable 
behavior  which  expresses  his  feelings. 

14,    Emotional  stability  refers  to  the  ability  to  control  and  direct 
one's  emotions* 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1.  Ability  to  set  up  for  oneself  small  or  short  term  goals  which  will 
motivate  the  individual  to  more  purposeful  activity. 

2.  Ability  to  think  clearly  concerning  long  term  goals  and  life 
pvirposes, 

3.  Ability  to  exercise  emotional  control  and  stability  in  times  of 
normal  emotional  conflict. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1,  Consistency  in  individual  behavior  depends  upon  proper  motivation, 

2,  The  chief  determiners  of  a  person's  motives  are  his  values  and 
ideals, 

3,  Without  sufficient  in  worthi.vhile  motivation,  the  life  of  an 
individual  tends  to  become  shifting  in  its  direction,  xmstable 
in  its  judgments,  and  small  in  its  progressive  accomplishments 
(educationally,  vocationally,  culturally,  socially,  and  even 
physically)  , 

4«    No  matter  how  insignificant  men  may  be  judged  by  broad  social 
standards,  each  seeks  his  own  sphere  of  influence, 

5,  Motives  cannot  be  observed  directly;  we  infer  their  existence 
from  the  varieties  of  human  behavior  which  we  look  upon  as 
expressions  of  them. 

6.  Each  individual  satisfies  the  same  drive  in  a  somewhat  different 
way. 
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7,    Every  normal  person  acquires  the  social  motives  which  characterize 
his  culture,  but  there  are  individual  variations  in  the  strength 
I  of  each  common  social  motive  and  in  the  ways  in  which  the  individual 

I  expresses  it. 

!    8.    Success  tends  to  raise  and  failure  to  lower  the  level  of  aspiration 
i  related  to  specific  tasks, 

'    9,    Habitual  ways  of  satisfying  motives  often  persist  despite  induce- 
I  ments  to  substitute  new  activities, 

i 

10,  Inexplainable  behavior  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  phobia  is  often 
I  caused  by  motives  unrecognized  by  the  Individual  whose  behavior 

they  influence, 

11*    Mild  emotions  tend  to  assist  learning,  but  excessive  emotionalism 
tends  to  crowd  out  clear  thinking, 

12*    Emotional  stability  is  essential  to  successful  living  as  an 

individual,  and  collectively  for  cooperation,  harmony,  and  progress 
within  the  social  group. 
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Film 

Emotional  Health,     16  mm.  sound,  20  minso    McGraw    1947  Apply 

(McGraw  Health  Education  Text-Film  Service) 

"This  film  has  three  primary  objectives:     (l)  to  convince  young 
people  of  college  age  that  emotional  upsets  are  commonj  (2)  to 
show  that  if  a  disturbance  of  this  kind  is  prolonged,  the 
need  for  professional  counsel  and  care  is  just  as  important 
and  normal  as  with  any  physical  illness;  and  (3)  to  explain 
in  simplified  language,  some  of  the  basic  techniques  of 
psychiatric  treatment  and  thereby  allay  some  of  the  stigma 
attached  to  the  necessity  for  this  treatment.""'"    Available  from 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Text-Film  Dept.,  330  W  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.Y. 


1.    Educational  Film  Guide,  1948,  p.  248 
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UNIT  V.  INTELLIGEFGE,  APTITUDE,  MP 

PERSONALITY  EVALUATION 

(Tentative  Schedule  2  weeks) 
STATEMENT  OF  TEE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  aid  students  in  learning  the  nature  and  purposes  of  intelli- 
gence, aptitude,  and  personality  evaluation,  and  to  assist  them  in  imder- 
standing  how  significant  interpretations  of  carefully  selected  media 
can  be  beneficially  applied  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

Overview 

In  the  halls  of  a  senior  high  school  where  an  intelligence  or 
aptitude  test  is  being  given  and  where  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding 
concerning  testing,  such  comments  as  the  following  can  frequently  be 
heard:    "They  don't  count  on  our  marks,  so  I  didn't  bother  much",  or 
Did  you  ever  see  such  stupid  questions?    I  even  faked  some  answers.", 
or  "Gee,  were  those  last  one's  hard  -  no  one  could  get  a  100^  on  that 
testl"    It  is  because  of  these  and  many  other  misconceptions  that  the 
following  unit  has  been  devised© 

It  has  often  been  said  that  we  are  all  good  for  something,  but  not 
all  good  for  the  same  thing.    It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  because  it 
gives  to  the  world  a  greater  variety  of  understandings,  abilities,  and 
appreciations  with  which  to  construct  achievement  and  progress.  How- 
ever, it  presents  a  tv/o  fold  problem  to  the  individual:    first,  to  find 
out  what  assets  he  has  which  will  permit  him  to  contribute  to  the  social 
group,  and  secondly,  to  determine  what  kinds  of  activities  in  society 
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need  the  most  of  what  he  has  to  offer.     It  is  in  connection  with  the 

first  consideration  that  the  evaluation  program  which  we  are  about  to 

review  becomes  significant.    Obviously,  an  individual's  assets  can  be 

either  physical  or  mental,  and  of  greater  significance  in  combination. 

As  he  develops,  he  arrives  at  a  certain  chronological  age,  a  similar  or 

contrasting  physical  age,  an  educational  age,  an  emotional  age,  and  a 

mental  age.    It  is  to  the  latter  consideration  that  we  will  now  direct 

our  attention.    Although  difficult  to  measure,  some  success  in 

evaluation  can  be  reported. 

Test  is  a  term  applied  to  "any  series  of  questions  or  exercises  or 

other  means  of  measuring  the  skill,  knowledge,  intelligence,  capacities, 

1 

or  aptitudes  of  an  individual  or  group".     They  may  be  used  with  groups 
or  administered  to  one  individual  at  a  time.    They  may  be  written  or 
oral.    They  may  be  based  on  symbols  especially  words,  or  they  may  be 
based  on  forms.     They  may  be  speed  or  power  tests,  or  work-sample, 
analytic,  or  miniature  tests.    Finally,  they  may  be  scientific  or  un- 
scientific.   Many  so-called  tests  have  been  devised  for  entertainment 
or  advertising  purposes,  but  those  of  a  scientific  nature  require  long 
and  arduous  preparation  to  insure  validity  (that  it  actually  measures 
what  it  is  intended  to  measure),  reliability  (that  people  can  earn  the 
same  relative  rank  on  it  in  subsequent  tests),  and  a  standardization 
(with  scientific  "controls"  and  norms  with  which  to  compare  the  scores 


1.    Vifebster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  5th  Edition,  G.  &  C.  Merriatn  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass,,  1941 
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obtained)  that  will  be  a  reliable  aid  in  evaluating  an  individual  in 

relation  to  others.    Questions  must  be  tried  out  on  thousands  of  people 

before  being  adopted  for  real  use.     Items  on  totally  unfamiliar  objects 

must  be  avoided,    A  fair  test  must  include  many  different  kinds  of  tasks 

so  that  people  with  different  special  abilities  will  have  a  fair  and 

equal  chance  to  show  up  favorably.     Items  must  range  from  easy  to  very 

hard  to  determine  intelligence  levels. 

Intelligence  is  said  to  include  all  the  abilities  through  which 

knowledge  is  acquired,  retained,  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  a 

problem,    "A  person's  intelligence  is  his  capacity  to  make  use  of  his 

past  learning  in  adjusting  to  new  situations  for  which  he  has  no  ready- 

1 

made,  previously  practiced  response".    People  differ  in  the  degree  and 
not  in  the  kinds  of  mental  abilities  which  they  possess.     The  so-called 
very  dull  and  very  bright  can  be  thought  of  as  extremes  in  a  continuous 
distribution.    It  is  true  that  only  genes  can  give  us  basal-intelligence, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  variations  can  be  developed  as  a  result  of 
envi ronmental -maturati on  inter ac ti on. 

In  1904,  a  commission  of  medical  men,  educators,  scientists,  and 
public  officials  was  formed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of 
France  to  study  how  to  teach  feeble-minded  children.     Included  on  that 
Committee  were  Theodore  Simon,  an  elderly  physician,  and  Alfred  Binet 
(1857-1911),  who  prepared  a  test  of  intelligence  composed  of  problem 
situations.     This  was  tried  in  1905,  and  the  M,A.  (Mental  Age)  system 

"n    F.  L.  Ruch,  Psychology  And  Life,  Third  gdition,  p,  192 
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was  developed  to  report  its  findings.     This  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
intelligence  testing  movement,  and  explains  why  Binet  is  called  its 
"father".    By  1911,  Binet  and  Simon  had  a  set  of  standards  completed 
and  available;  a  set  of  56  tests  covering  ages  3  to  12  by  which  a 
child's  normality  or  abnormality  could  be  classified  with  considerable 
exactness,    A  child  who  performed  the  tests  assigned  to  his  age  was 
classed  as  normal j  if  he  could  perform  only  tasks  of  a  child  several 
years  younger  than  his  chronological  age,  he  was  looked  upon  as  sub- 
normal; if  he  could  perform  those  tasks  of  a  child  several  years  older, 
he  was  classified  as  supernomal. 

In  1916,  Dr,  L,  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  University,  California,  pro- 
duced a  revision  of  the  Binet  tests  and  in  1937,  Terman  and  Merrill 
extended  their  upper  limits  to  include  one  test  for  average  adults  and 
three  for  superior  adults,  extended  the  lower  limits  downward  to  include 
very  young  children  frorp  tvfo  to  five  years  old  (-g-  year  intervals),  and 
developed  two  forms  of  equal  difficulty  and  comparable  material  to 
facilitate  re-testing.    Even  today,  the  Stanf ord-Binet  Test  is  the  most 
widely  used  standard  intelligence  test  for  children  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  individual  test  (one  examiner  and  one  pupil  at  a  time  for  a 
one  or  two  hour  period).    The  testee  and  tester  must  be  alone  to  avoid 
distractions,  and  careful  techniques  of  administration  and  interpreta- 
tion by  trained  experienced  psychologists  are  essential.     The  tests 
include  comprehension,  word-meaning,  drawings,  designs,  memory  for 
digits,  giving  differences  and  likenesses  and  defining  words;  just 
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"everyday  knowledge  and  common  sense"  with  variations  detenriined  by  age 
levels.    These  tests  have  been  found  to  correlate  well  with  grades  in 
school.    These  tests  have  not  been  found  satisfactory  for  the  deaf  child 
or  one  with  a  strong  foreign  language  background  because  they  are  largely 
verbal  in  nature.     In  such  cases,  performance  tests  with  hand  reactions 
rather  than  verbal,  such  as  in  the  Arthur  Point  Scale  of  Performance 
(3-15  years)  are  used.     The  Wechsler-Bellevue  Test  of  Intelligence  is 
standardized  primarily  to  measure  the  intelligence  of  adults.    It  com- 
bines verbal  and  performance  tests  and  is  widely  used  in  clinical  work. 
The  cost  in  time  and  resulting  expense  for  personnel  to  administer  an 
individual  test  and  especially  the  Stan_ford-Binet  Test  to  all  members 
of  a  public  school  system  is  almost  prohibitive.    It  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  Belmont  has  been  able  to  say,  "The  Belmont  Schools  are  the 

only  ones  in  New  England  which  have  given  a  Stanf ord-Binet  test  to  every 
1 

pupil" . 

In  1915,  Dr.  Otis  presented  a  test  of  the  pencil  and  paper  variety 
suitable  for  group  testing.    Since  then,  there  have  been  made  available 
for  those  who  have  had  schooling,  the  Dr«  Otis'  Group  Intelligence  Scale, 
The  Kuhlmann -Anderson  Intelligence  Tests,  the  California  Tests  of  Mental 
Maturity  and  others.    During  World  War  I,  a  committee  of  the  Anerican 
Psychological  Association  devised  a  group  test  known  as  the  Army  Alpha 
Test,  and  administered  it  to  1,750,000  men.    It  consisted  of  a  battery 

TT    J.  Marshall,  "Forty-five  Tests  Record  Progress  of  Pupils  Through 
Belmont  Schools",  Belmont  Citizen,  Friday,  May  21,  1948 
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of  eight  sub-tests  on  oral  instructions,  arithmetic,  common  sense 
(multiple  choice),  synonyms-antonyms,  disarrejiged  sentences,  sequences 
of  numbers,  logical  relationships,  and  range  of  information.    The  success 
of  this  effort  in  assisting  in  classifying  the  "boys"  was  satisfying. 
For  those  who  were  illiterate  or  non-Bnglish  readers,  a  non-language 
exemination  called  the  Army-Beta  Test  was  developed.    During  World  War  II, 
Army  and  Navy  Classification  Tests  were  considered  indispensable  to 
classification  work,  and  their  work  was  simplified  by  the  use  of 
electrolytic  pencils  and  machine  scoring. 

A  satisfactory  way  by  which  to  record  intelligence  was  first 
adopted  in  the  United  States  by  Terman  in  1916.    The  formula  is  as 
follows : 

Mental  Age 

X        100    =1.  Q.  or  Intelligence  Quotient, 
Chronological  Age  a  measure  of  "brightness" 

of  an  individual  com- 
pared with  those  of  his 
own  age« 

Hence,  the  Intelligence  Quotient  represents  the  ratio  between  a  person* s 

mental  age  and  his  actual  or  chronological  age,  as  it  is  called.  The 

mental  age  is  the  age  level  scored  on  an  intelligence  test.    For  example, 

if  a  bright  young  lady  of  ten  years  of  age  passes  all  the  tests  that  are 

considered  average  for  a  twelve  year  old,  she  is  said  to  have  a  mental 

12 

age  of  twelve.    The  equation  would  be  as  follows;         x  100  -  120 

10 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  relation  of  M.A.  to  C .A.  remains  con- 
stant up  to  about  13  years  of  age,  increases  more  slowly  until  15  or 
16  years  and  then  levels  off  and  remains  about  the  same.    It  is  difficult 
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to  believe,  but  facts  indioate  that  an  individual  is  as  mentally  alert 
at  15  or  16  years  of  age  as  he  will  ever  be.    For  this  reason,  Cok,  is 
usually  taken  as  15  for  adults  in  figuring  I.Q»*s.    Intelligence  tends 
to  decline  after  50  to  60  years  of  age;  however,  studies  show  that 
factors  of  health,  education,  heme  situation,  and  other  environmental 
conditions  can  cause  the  to  vary  within  a  reasonable  range* 

The  Stanford-Binet  tests  have  identified  I.Q.'s  ranging  from  0  to 
200 o    It  is  customary  to  refer  to  levels  of  intelligence  in  terms  of 
the  following  ranges. 

1 

STANFORD-BINET  I.Q.  RANGES  (1937) 


I.Q, 


Verbal  Description 


C  omment  s 


0-25 


Idiots 


25  -  50 


Imbeciles 


50  -  70 


Morons 


F 
e 
e 
b 
1 
e 

m 
i 
n 
d 
e 
d 


Never  learn  to  avoid  common 
dangers  of  life;  would  soon 
die  if  not  cared  for  by 
others 

Learn  to  talk  a  little  and 
do  simple  work  under  close 
supervision  of  family  or 
institution.     (3-7  mental 
age) 

Read  and  write  and  perform 
certain  routine  work;  4th  or 
5th  grade  in  school;  often 
run  afoul  of  the  law 
(7  -  10  year  capacity) 


70  -  80 


Borderline 


Mental  status  becomes  a 
social  question  -  test  is  « 
can  he  conduct  his  own 
affairs  without  suoervision? 


1.     Table  constructed  by  the  writer* 
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I.Q. 


STANFORD-BINE T  I.Q.  RANGES     (1957)  Cont'd. 

Verbal  Description  Comments 


80  -  90 


90  -  110 


110  -  120 


120  -  130 


130  -  140 


140  etc. 


Dull  normal 


Normal  or  Average 


High  average 


Superior 


Very  superior 


Near  genius  & 
genius 


115  needed  for  college 
success 


Terman's  study  of  1500 
people  (average  I,Q.  150, 
all  above  140):  death 
rate  lower  than  control 
group;  insanity  &  suicide 
lower  than  general  popu- 
lation; divorce  rate 
lower  than  Calif,  as  a 
whole;  active  in  student 
college  affairs;  earnings 
above  average;  of  500 

offspring  was  127  as 
average • 


Some  idea  of  how  the  I.^'s  are  distributed  among  our  population 

1 

can  be  secured  from  the  following  chart: 
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40  I 
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91  109 
•  I.Q.  level 
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1.    F.  L,  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Third  Edition,  chart  copied  from 
p.  206, 
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It  may  be  well  to  pause  now  to  consider  just  what  are  the  uses  and 
significance  of  all  these  intelligence  tests  and  I.Q.  work.     First,  let 
it  be  emphasized  that  their  findings  are  but  one  indication  of  an 
individual's  worth.     They  are  not  100%  reliable  as  a  measuring  stick  on 
an  individual  basis,  but  achieve  greater  reliability  as  a  tool  of  group 
measurement.     To  obtain  a  true  picture  of  an  individual  and  to  be  used 
fairly,  their  results  must  be  combined  with  many  other  types  of  evalua- 
tion.   However,  once  we  admit  these  limitations,  we  can  see  how  they  can 
inform  ein  individual  about  himself  compared  to  others,  and  give  him  an 
idea  of  his  rate  of  mental  growth;  we  can  see  how  they  can  aid  an 
individual  in  planning  his  life  emd  in  determining  its  probable  outcome 
in  selected  fields;  we  can  see  their  use  in  schools  to  assist  in 
reasonably  homogenous  grouping  arrangements;  we  can  see  their  use  in 
business  as  an  aid  in  hiring  or  refusing  to  hire  employees;  and  we  have 
seen  how  essential  they  have  proven  in  mobilizing  an  efficient  military 
force  during  two  World  Wars.    Do  we  see  now  why  it  is  important  to  do 
our  best  on  such  tests  even  though  they  "do  not  count  in  school  marks"? 

Many  questions  are  yet  to  be  solved  in  the  field  of  intelligence 
study,    Binet  worked  as  though  intelligence  was  a  general  ability  to 
adjust  in  a  problem  situation.    Thorndike  tells  of  three  kinds  of 
intelligence:    mechanical,  social,  and  abstract.    Spearman  claims  that 
we  have  a  common  factor  of  general  intelligence  into  which  many  widely 
different  skills  dip,    Thurstone  takes  issue,  and  claims  that  intelli- 
gence is  a  group  of  12  specific  or  primary  abilities  that  vary  con- 
siderably among  individuals.    Whatever  the  answer,  if  the  field  of 
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intelligence  study  can  progress  in  the  next  25  years  as  rapidly  as  it 

has  during  the  past  45  years,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  field  worthy  of  our 

respect,  cooperation,  and  continuing  attention. 

The  testing  program  has  more  to  offer  than  intelligence  testing, 

Belmont  says,  "In  the  course  of  his  progress  through  this  town's  schools, 

every  child  receives  a  minimum  of  45  special  tests.     These  are  not  tests 

in  their  daily  subjects,  but  rather  are  tests  designed  to  measure 

reading  ability  or  disability,  general  intelligence  level,  special 

aptitudes  etc,  •    In  the  Belraont  secondary  schools,  prognostic  tests  and 

interest  inventories  are  available  to  help  each  student  choose  the 

1 

subjects  which  will  prepare  him  to  enter  a  vocation." 

Reading,  writing,  and  language  skills  are  indisputably  basic  to 
successful  modern  living,  and  yet  their  teaching  often  beccmes  a  lightly 
considered  by-product  of  higher  learning.     To  ward  off  the  dsuiger  of 
permitting  students  to  continue  in  tlieir  education  inadequately  equipped 
with  "tools  of  learning",  it  is  recommended  that  such  a  test  as  the 
Progressive  Achievement  Test  be  administered  annually  shortly  after 
entrance  into  high  school,  to  make  sure  that  students  have  the  skill  and 
ability  in  the  3  R's  canmensurate  with  their  other  attributes.  Remedial 
work  can  then  be  intelligently  undertaken. 

Oftentimes,  a  student  is  progressing  vrell  in  his  school  studies, 
an.d  yet  as  he  enters  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  detect  any  special  interests.    To  facilitate  his  thinking,  interest 


1 .    J .  Marshall,  "45  Tests  Record  Progress  of  Pupils  Through  Belmont 
Schools",  Belmont  Citizen,  Friday,  May  21,  1948 
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tests  have  been  developed.     The  Occupational  Interest  Inventory  (Calif. 

Test  Bureau)  is  a  test,  the  results  of  which  "will  enable  sji  adviser  to 

consider  each  pupil's  occupational  interests  in  relation  to  his  or  her 

1 

program  of  study".    The  Kuder  Preference  Record  offers  "a  systematic 

record  of  your  preferences  with  respect  to  a  variety  of  activities  .  .  • 

The  blank  is  not  a  test  of  ability.     There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 

2 

An  answer  is  ri^ht  only  if  it  is  a  true  expression  of  your  preference". 

The  special  aptitudes  or  abilities  tests  which  have  been  devised, 
are  along  mechanical,  artistic,  clerical,  and  musical  lines.  Aptitudes 
may  be  inferred  from  individual  differences  in  acquiring  proficiency 
and  from  relative  levels  of  accomplishment;  however,  a  testing  device 
can  often  be  the  means  of  directing  an  individual  to  activity  without  an 
extended  experiential  trial-and-error  period.    Most  individuals  have  a 
high  degree  of  aptitude  for  certain  vocations  and  only  a  lov^  degree  for 
others.    A  few  have  an  exceedingly  broad  range  of  abilities.  Aptitudes 
are  not  necessarily  Inborn,  although  they  usually  depend  upon  inborn 
tendencies  and  characteristics.    Early  environmental  influences  and  early 
training  are  significant  in  observing  students  at  a  high  school  level. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  scores  on  intelligence-test  batteries 
show  a  high  degree  of  correlation,  and  scores  on  mechanical  abilities 
correlate,  but  general  intelligence  and  mechanical  ability  as  a  whole 

1,  California  Test  Bureau,  "Conducting  High  School  Guidance  Programs", 
Educational  Bulletin  No,  7,  p.  1 

2.  Test  Service  Division,  Science  Research  Associates,  Kuder  Preference 
Record,  p.  1 
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appear  fairly  independent  of  eaoh  other.    There  is  a  cluster  of  abilities 
which  constitute  all-round  athletic  ability,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  no  cluster  of  traits  which  come  together  to  produce  a  good 
musician.     Only  if  one  happens  to  possess  enough  basic  abilities  (pitch, 
memory,  rhythm,  time,  etc.)  can  he  succeed. 

Tests  which  can  be  examined  to  illustrate  this  type  of  assistance 
include :    O'Rourke  Mechsinical  Aptitude  Test,  the  Lee  Test  of  Geometric 
Apti  budes,  the  Levrerenz  Tests  in  Fundamental  Abilities  of  Visual  Art, 
and  the  Seashore  Tests  of  Musical  Ability,    It  should  be  reiterated  once 
more,  that  even  though  these  tests  are  carefully  constructed,  they  can 
serve  as  but  one  indication  of  a  student's  worth. 

Finally,  what  about  personality  evaluation?    What  is  personality? 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  we  show  ourselves  to  the 

world,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  vastly  different  from  what  we  think  we 

express.    More  technically  speaking,  it  refers  to  the  total  effect  of  all 

the  traits  of  an  individual.     In  everyday  experience,  we  are  continually 

reacting  to  persons  whom  we  meet  for  the  first  time  -  we  call  it  person- 

1 

ality.    We  note  the  following: 

(1)  Appearance  (visual  impression) 

(2)  Tools  of  expression  (hearing  impression) 

(3)  Intell  igence  (what  they  have  to  say) 

(4)  Interests  (point  of  view,  range  of  interests) 

(5)  Emotions  (stability  and  degree  of  control) 

(6)  Adaptation  (general  philosophy  of  life,  ideals,  what  they 
are  striving  for  in  life,  their  adjustments  in  life  etc,) 

and  then  we  form  an  opinion  of  them* 


1.     Ideas  taken  from  S.M,  Shellow,  How  To  Develop  Your  Personality 
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Traits  of  character  in  personality  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  smd 
yet,  occasional  individual  self-analysis  is  highly  important.  Further, 
when  an  individual  is  to  be  judged,  some  evaluation  of  them  is  essential 
to  a  comprehensive  picture.     Thus,  six  fundamental  methods  of  measuring 
differences  in  personality  traits  have  been  developed* 

1 

FJNDAI.1ENTAL  IffiTHODS  OF  I\ffiASrjRING  PERSONALITY  TRAITS 

Method 

Comment 

t 

1.  Tests 

2«    Rating  scales 

3.  Interviews 

4«  Self-inventories 

5.  Behavior  sampling 

6.  Projective 
techniques 

Ex.  California  Test  of  Personality  -  useful  to 
both  adviser  and  student  for  guidance  and  in 
providing  suggestions  for  re-adjustment. 

(l)  Paired  comparisons;  (2)  order-of -merit  methodj 
(3)  absolute  rating  scale  marking  descriptive 
adjectives.    Note:    Personality  Record  blank 
prepared  by  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

(l)  Standard;  (2)  informal  or  personal  -  good  in 
hands  of  well -trained  administrator. 

Standard  series  of  questions  by  which  to  judge 
self  "Yes"  or  "No".     Convenient,  challenges 
individual,  good  in  clinical  situation;  not 
reliable  for  selecting  personnel^ 

Person's  typical  behavior  in  a  familiar  situation 
is  carefully  obsarved  without  his  realizing  that 
his  behavior  is  being  evaluated. 

Present  a  stimulus -situation  designed  or  chosen 
because  it  will  mean  to  the  subject,  not  what 
the  experimenter  has  arbitrarily  decided  upon 
but  rather  whatever  the  personality  interprets 
it  to  mean.    Ex.  Y/ord-Association;  Rorschach 
Ink  Blots  Test;  Thematic -Apperception  Test 
(picture  analysis) 

1.    Chart  original  with  the  writer* 

1 

r 
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We  can  conclude  that  no  one  test  is  100%  reliable,  but  in  a  group, 
they  offer  relatively  reliable  assistance,  and  that  standardized  testing 
is  not  nonsense  but  rather  an  aid  to  knowing  ourselves  better  and  a 
guide  to  steer  us  to  our  best  place  in  societyo 

DELIMITATION  OF  THE  UNIT 


Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 


I,  Introduction 


a.  All  good  for  something  -  what  is  it? 

b.  Testing  as  a  means  of  evaluation 

II •     Intelligence  Tests 

a.  Definition  of  intelligence 

b.  Individual  testing 

(1)  Pioneering  work  of  Binet  1905 

(2)  Stanford  Binet  revisions  (Terman) 

(3)  Performance  tests 

c.  Group  testing 

(1)  Dr.  Otis  1915 

(2)  Array  &  Navy  testing  diaring  two  World  Wars 

d.  I.  Qi.  as  means  of  recording  intelligence 

(1)  The  formula 

(2)  Levels  of  intelligence 

(3)  Distribution  of  Io<i.*s  among  population 

(4)  Significance  of  intelligence  testing 
e»    Future  of  intelligence  study 

III.    Other  Types  of  Testing 

a.  Basic  skills 

b.  Interest  tests 

c.  Special  aptitudes  and  abilities 

d.  Evaluation  of  personality  traits 

IV.    Final  Ccanment 
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Objectives  -  Understandings 

1.  To  be  significant  as  a  tool  in  measurement,  a  test  must  have  re- 
liability, validity,  and  adequate  standardization. 

2.  Intelligence  refers  to  a  person's  capacity  to  make  use  of  past 
learning  in  adjusting  to  new  situations  for  which  he  has  no  ready- 
made,  previously  practiced  response. 

3.  The  work  of  Binet  in  France  and  Terman  in  the  United  States  has  been 
most  significant  in  the  progress  of  individual  intelligence  testing* 

4.  The  armed  forces  during  our  past  two  World  Wars  have  used  group 
tests  to  aid  in  the  classification  of  personnel. 

5.  I,        is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  relationship  between  one's 
mental  and  chronological  age;  100  is  normal  or  average, 

6.  Studies  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  U.  S.  population  is 

of  normal  or  average  intelligence,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion falls  into  a  typical  distribution  curve, 

7.  Basic  skills  tests,  interest  inventory  tests,  and  special  aptitude 
tests  are  available  to  assist  in  determining  the  direction  and  the 
training  which  should  be  given  to  an  individual  so  that  he  may  grow 
educationally  in  the  best  way. 

8.  Personality  traits  in  character  can  be  evaluated  through  the  use  of 
rating  scales  and  problem  situations. 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1,  Ability  to  take  an  intelligence  or  aptitude  test  with  a  mind  set 
that  it  is  worth  doing. 

2.  Ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  interpretations  of  intelligence, 
aptitude,  and  personality  evaluations  when  given  by  trained 
personnel , 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1,    Nearly  all  of  us  are  good  for  something,  but  not  all  of  us  are  good 
for  the  same  thing, 

2o    Tests  are  given  today  largely  to  aid  in  guiding  and  directing  an 

individual,  and  should  not  be  thought  of  merely  for  the  grades  they 
will  bring. 
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3.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  100^  on  intelligence,  aptitude,  or 

interest  tests;  you  are  expected  to  make  a  collection  of  replies 
which  will  give  a  picture  of  you. 

4«    No  one  test  is  lOQffo  reliable  when  applied  to  one  individual;  it 

takes  several  factors  to  give  a  true  representation  of  an  individual, 

5.    A  favorable  and  stimulating  environment  is  a  great  asset  in 
bringing  about  mental  improvement. 

6«    We  must  have  an  ability  in  the  use  of  the  "3  R's"  commensurate  with 
our  other  abilities,  or  we  will  be  hampered  in  our  total  successo 

7.  If  we  will  follow  the  inspiration  of  our  worthwhile  interests  and 
the  beckonings  of  our  special  aptitudes  or  abilities,  we  will  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  our  future  vocation  then  if  we  select 
our  career  by  random  judgments, 

8.  It  is  a  good  idea  occasionally  to  evaluate  oneself  to  see  just  how 
one's  individual  personality  qualities  measure  up  to  those  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  acceptable  in  society, 

9»    We  must  improve  in  every  way  that  we  oaji  as  we  continue  to  live, 
for  lethargy  in  a  non-static  world  and  life  has  the  effect  of 
regression  in  our  total  life  experience. 


.V 
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UNIT  VI.  PSYCHOLOGY  THAT  IS  NOT  PSYCHOLOGY 
(Tentative  Schedule  ^  week) 
STATEMENT  OF  TBE  UNIT 
Pxirpose 

To  make  students  aware  of  the  existence  of  pseudo-psychology,  and 
to  indicate  some  of  its  fallacies. 

Overview 

A  popular  and  enduring  interest  in  personality  problems  has  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  a  group  of  unscientific  pseudo-psychologies* 
The  bona  fide  psychologist  recognizes  that  there  are  no  short-cut  methods 
by  which  to  work  with  personality  traits  and  problems;  he  spends  his 
time  in  clinical  studies  and  in  research  laboratories  and  unfortunately 
leaves  the  masses  inadequately  provided  for  in  their  search  for  know- 
ledge.   Thus,  cults  and  philosophies  and  quackery  have  been  frequently 
called  upon  to  satisfy  the  inner  cravings  of  the  weak  and  maladjusted, 
to  offer  a  way  out  of  difficulties  in  life,  and  to  give  prompt  and 
immediate  answers  to  those  in  a  neurotic  state.    Even  intelligent  and 
informed  people  sometimes  have  bowed  to  their  influence. 

What  are  some  of  these  so-called  pseudo-psychologies?    Let  us 
examine  the  following: 

(l)    Astrology  (not  astronomy)  -  operates  on  the  theory  that  "all 
human  affairs  are  controlled  by  and  revealed  in  the  movements  and 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  personality  and  the  destiny  of  each 
individual  are  determined  from  the  pattern  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of 
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his  birth".    The  horoscope  chart  is  based  on  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
a  belt  of  the  heavens  showing  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  pleaiets  as 
the  ancients  knew  them.    People  have  accepted  astrology  because  the 
horoscope  appears  to  fit  them,  or  because  its  suggestions  have  at  some 
time  actually  become  a  reality,  or  because  they  like  what  has  been  said 
and  so  like  to  believe  it»    Astronomers  repudiate  astrology  on  the  basis 
of  the  absurdity  of  fixed  constellations  and  the  fact  that  astrologers 
themselves  do  not  agree  as  to  which  zodiacal  signs  apply  in  a  given 
instance  (Example:    musical  capacity  -  no  correlation  with  birth  dates 
of  1498  leading  artists  and  musicians).    The  real  scientist  discards  a 
theory  that  cannot  explain  the  facts,  and  he  sees  the  astrologer  make 
the  facts  fit  his  theories  by  covering  over,  ignoring,  or  explaining 
away  contradictory  influences.    It  is  true  that  horoscopes  do  sametimes 
fit,  but  the  secret  lies  either  in  the  fact  of  generalization,  the  use 
of  synonyms,  the  balancing  off  of  virtues  and  faults  with  relative  ad- 
jectives, or  the  force  of  suggestion  which  actually  leads  to  reality. 

(2)    Phrenology  -  the  belief  presented  by  Franz  Gall  (I8th  century) 
and  his  colleagues,  that  certain  character  traits  are  localized  in  the 
brain,  and  that  psychologists  should  be  able  to  read  a  person's 
character  by  feeling  the  bxunps  of  his  head  and  the  shape  and  size  of  his 
cranium.    Each  of  the  thirty-three  sections  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  a  particular  character  trait  (Example:    hope,  combativeness,  con- 
structiveness,  parental  love,  etc.),  and  the  more  these  sections  are 


1.    T.  L.  Engle,  Psychology,  Principles  &  Applications,  p.  32 
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used,  the  larger  the  resultant  growth.    Lombroso  even  went  so  far  as  to 
study  and  classify  criminal  types,  implying  that  criminals  are  borno 
People  are  susceptible  to  this  unscientific  rating  of  human  beings  be- 
cause its  specific  details  are  within  their  grasp,  and  because  of  a 
lack:  of  scientific  knowledge.    Neurologists  and  brain  surgeons  have  dis- 
covered that  injuries  in  certain  spots  in  the  brain  osui  affect  specific 
sensory  and  motor  functions,  but  not  specific  character  or  social  traits 
These  are  the  function  of  the  brain  as  a  whole.    Also,  ample  research 
has  proven  that  there  is  not  necessarily  any  relation  between  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  brain  or  cranium  and  its  power. 

(3)    Physiognomy  -  the  study  which  is  built  on  the  idea  that 
personality  characteristics  can  be  told  from  an  analysis  of  facial  and 
other  bodily  features.    "Look  into  his  eyes  for  honesty;  around  his 

mouth  for  weakness;  at  his  chin  for  strength;  at  his  hands  for  tempera- 
1 

ment"  etc.    It  proves  interesting  to  those  vj"ho  are  inadequately  informed 
but  scientifically  trained  psychologists  have  based  their  denunciation 
on  extensive  findings.    For  example,  it  has  been  proven  that  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  success  of  blond  and  brunet  salesmen; 
that  brunets  are  not  far  more  religious  than  blonds;  that  there  was  no 
constant  relation  between  the  color  of  hair,  color  of  skin,  profile, 
and  rated  traits  of  leadership  and  initiative  among  100  engineers  who 
were  studied;  and  that  businessmen  and  judges  attempting  to  analyze  the 


1.    Banking,  March  1940,  p.  27.    Quoted  in  H.  W.  Hepner, 
Psychology  Applied  to  Life  and  Work,  p.  231 
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intelligence  of  college  students  by  a  study  of  faces  did  so  with  a  low 

degree  of  accuracy,    Hepner  says,  "No  single  study  of  the  character 

analysis  variety  has  resulted  in  evidence  that  predictions  on  the  basis 

1 

of  bodily  features  are  appreciably  better  than  chance".    It  is  indeed 

logical  to  ask  -  but  virhy  then  do  so  many  people  accept  character 

analysis  so  seriously?    Hepner  makes  the  following  suggestions 
2 

(sximmarized) : 

1,  Literature  gives  expression  to  the  idea  that  mental 
traits  are  indicated  by  the  face,     (See  Shakespeare) 

2,  Character  analysts  are  good  advertisers 

3,  Pseudo-psychologist  systems  sound  plausible 

4,  Systems  are  easy  to  learn  and  apply  (Sloping  forehead  - 
unusually  aggressive  and  persistent) 

5,  Predictions  deal  with  generalities  that  apply  to  all 
members  of  the  population  (Qualitatively  we  are  all 
the  same;  quantitatively  not) 

6»    Systems  of  analysis  are  flexible 
7.    Pseudo-analysts  use  fallacious  reasoning 
(4)    Numerology  -  the  practice  of  assigning  numbers  to  each  letter 
in  an  individual's  name,  birth  month  etc.,  and  after  mathematical 
calculations,  read  his  personality.    This  is  an  obvious  game  of  chance, 
even  though  it  is  true  that  a  najne  can  often  prove  to  have  a  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  its  bearer  as  he  interacts  with  his  environment 
during  impressionable  years, 

TT    H.  W.  Hepner,  Psychology  Applied  to  Life  and  Work,  p,  258 
2,    Ibid.,  pp.  253-255 
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(5)  Palmistry  -  the  superstitious  practice  of  using  the  lines  on 
a  person's  hand  (the  natural  divisions  between  muscle  groups  underlying 
the  skin)  to  indicate  personalities.    Scientific  experiments  using  a 
method  of  comparisons  prove  that  correlations  are  the  result  of  nothing 
except  mathematical  chance, 

(6)  Fire  Wal king  and  Snake  Handling  -  whenever  we  find  certain 
individuals  with  mysterious  powers,  it  is  well  to  seek  the  advice  of  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  itoierican  Magicians  who  probably  can  duplicate 
or  at  least  explain  the  facts.    Modern  magicians  are  frank  in  their 
use  of  trickery  for  entertainment  purposes. 

(7)  Graphology  -  refers  to  personality  diagnosis  from  handwriting* 
It  is  said  for  example  that  if  the  endings  of  words  ascend  very  high, 
the  writer  "lives  in  the  clouds",  that  square  writing  indicates 
mechanical  ability,  emd  that  sraall  letters  indicate  secretiveness.  This 
practice  of  analysis  has  won  considerable  popular  support  because  most 
guesses  prove  to  be  more  or  less  true  since  they  are  broad  enough  to 
fit  anybody  and  offer  plausible  alibis  in  case  of  errors.    It  is  true 
that  handwriting  is  a  form  of  behavior  and  behavior  sometimes  reveals 
character  (note  natural  consistency  and  difficulty  to  disguise  extensive 
handwriting).    Graphologists  do  better  than  other  persons  in  matching 
handwriting  and  personality  or  character  sketches.    And  yet,  the  studies 
of  able  scientists  show  that  graphology  cannot  judge  sex,  strikes  but  a 
poor  average  when  its  findings  are  compared  with  other  stemdardized 
results,  bases  its  findings  on  analogies  rather  than  on  sound  research. 
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and  coyly  makes  use  of  aaay  other  available  hints  to  help  in  appraisal, 

(8)  Psychic  Waves  -  sixth  sense  of  intuition  -  the  idea  that  in 
conversation  for  example,  one  can  judge  others  by  psychic  waves. 
Hunches  which  prove  valuable  do  encourage  some  persons  to  weigh  their 
reliability.  However,  scientists  are  inclined  to  discard  the  psychic 
wave  idea  and  research  tends  to  discount  it,  suggesting  rather  that 
other  factors  such  as  observation  in  character  analysis  may  easily  be 
the  basis  of  insight. 

The  final  two  items  cannot  be  dismissed  as  lightly  as  the  previous 
eight  have  been.    They  are  in  the  borderline  field  between  the  question- 
able and  accepted  sciences,  and  appear  to  be  destined  for  considerable 
further  study.    The  writer  is  referring  to: 

(9)  Hypnosis  -  an  artificially  induced  state  in  which  a  person 
who  may  appear  to  be  asleep  understands  what  is  said  to  him  and  is  able 
to  carry  out  simple  directions.    Its  successful  and  beneficial  use  in 
working  with  members  of  the  armed  forces  during  the  recent  war  and  in 
preventing  the  feeling  of  pain  in  childbirth,  have  encouraged  scientists 
to  dig  deeper  into  its  hidden  secrets  and  to  pull  it  out  of  disrepute. 

(10)  Extrasensory  Perception  -  ESP  -  clairvoyance  and  telepathy 
or  mind  reading.    Professor  Rhine  of  Duke  University  and  his  colleagues 
are  the  psychologists  who  are  publishing  results,  and  examining  the 
criticisms  of  experts.    They  agree  that  telepathy  is  a  name  for  an 
assumed  phenomenon  and  not  really  an  explanation.    No  one  has  demon- 
strated how  this  supposed  cotnmuni cation  between  minds  takes  place. 
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Some  scientists  will  not  accept  the  work  on  the  grounds  of  fraud  or 
mathematical  error,  but  a  majority  of  psychologists  are  still  with- 
holding judgment  on  the  claimed  phenomenon  and  feel  that  a  scientific 
investigation  is  legitimate.    Personally,  the  writer  thinks  back  to  the 
time  when  folks  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat,  and  any  other  idea 
was  absurd.    The  writer  is  confident  that  wo  have  not  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  full  revelation  of  truth,  even  yet I 

Two  more  considerations  are  in  order.    First,  what  about  the  people 
who  work  in  the  field  of  pseudo-psychology?    A  few  can  be  thought  of  as 
sincere  and  convinced  that  they  can  diagnose  and  prescribe  helpfully; 
many  consider  it  a  game  and  money-making  scheme,  and  a  considerable 
number  are  so  poorly  informed  and  unscientifically  trained  that  they 
fail  to  realize  the  unfortunate  social  effects  of  their  ill-advised 
vocations. 

Finally,  what  can  be  done  about  it?    Although  some  legislation  has 
been  enacted,  public  regulation  is  in  its  initial  stages.    Perhaps  it 
can  never  be  made  truly  effective,  for  if  people  want  quackery,  it  will 
be  made  available.     It  appears  that  a  program  of  education  can  be  the 
sole  solution.    We  must  interpret  various  kinds  of  pseudo-psychology  and 
accept  them  as  entertainment,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  must  warn  the 
public  against  their  unscientific  techniques,  their  unreliable  tenets, 
and  their  injurious  personal  and  social  consequences* 
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DELIMITATION  OF  jfflE  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 
I •    Definition  and  Signif ioance  of  Pseudo-Psychology 
II#    Illustrations  of  Pseudo  Practices 


a. 

Astrology 

b. 

Phrenology 

c* 

Physiognomy 

d. 

Numerology 

e. 

Palmistry 

f . 

Fire  Walking  and  Snake  Handling 

Graphology 

h. 

Psychic  Vifaves  (Possible  validity?) 

i . 

Hypnosis  (Subject  to  further  study) 

Extrasensory  Perception  (subject  to  further  study) 

III,    Motives  for  Pseudo-Psychology  Practice 

IV.    What  Should  We  Do  About  It? 

Objectives  -  Understandings 

1,    Pseudo-psychology  refers  to  a  body  of  unscientific  materials 

developed  to  be  used  in  fortune  telling  and  personality  analysis. 

2*    Astrology,  phrenology,  physiognomy,  numerology,  and  palmistry, 
are  all  considered  unreliable  because  their  tenets  have  been 
disproved  by  astronomers,  surgeons,  and  others  engaged  in 
scientific  research,  and  their  techniques  do  not  stand  the  tests 
of  honest  criticism. 

3.  Graphology  tends  to  be  accepted  in  part  for  handwriting  is  a 
form  of  behavior  and  behavior  sometimes  reveals  character;  its 
validity  in  individual  analysis  is  rated  low, 

4,  Psychic  waves,  hypnosis,  and  extrasensory  perception  are  areas 
which  need  to  be  more  adequately  explored;  until  then  many 
psychologists  are  withholding  judgment, 

5,  A  large  number  of  pseudo-psychologists  are  in  it  as  a  game  and 
easy  money-making  scheme. 

6.  Psycho-quackery  can  be  checked  in  part  by  legislation,  but  only 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  sin  extensive  program  of  youth  and 
adult  education. 


Objectives  -  Abilities 
!♦     Ability  to  identify  psychoquacks « 

Objectives  -  Appreciati ons 

1,  Fakers  adopt  valid  materials  and  disguised  techniques  to  achieve 
j  their  goals • 

2.  An  individual  who  places  his  trust  in  pseudo-psychology  cannot 

j  expect  its  analyses  to  prove  reliable  in  assisting  him  with  his 

personal  problems, 

'   3.    Quackery  is  a  hindrance  to  intelligent  adjustment  and  social  living*  j 
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UNIT  VII.     THE  NATURE  OF  SOCIETY  (ENYIRONMENT) 
(Tentative  Schedule  2  weeks) 
STATBt^iENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  show  the  nature  and  significance  of  man's  interaction  with  his 
geographic  or  natural,  social,  and  cultural  environments,  so  that  the 
student  may  be  able  to  better  understand  his  behavior  and  the  behavior 
of  others  within  given  social  groups. 

Overvi  ew 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  heredity  or  environment  is  the  more 
important  influence  in  determining  the  characteristics  of  an  individual, 
has  been  obvious  throughout  the  course.    The  sociologist  and  even  the 
social  psychologist  places  emphasis  on  environment  because  many  of  them 
feel  that  it  is  the  factor  over  which  they  can  exert  a  greater  control. 
As  a  practical  approach  to  poor  conditions  in  society,  they  look  to 
improvements  in  the  environmental  influences  of  the  home,  the  school, 
the  church,  the  community,  and  even  the  government  to  bring  about 
improved  surroundings  with  which  to  improve  the  members  of  society. 

Now  that  we  are  shifting  our  emphasis  from  that  of  understanding 

ourselves  as  individuals  to  understanding  ourselves  as  members  of  social 

groups  or  society,  it  becomes  advisable  to  familiarize  ourselves  with 

the  following  terms: 

(l)     ancestral  heredity  -  the  biological  transmission  of  physical 
and  mental  traits  of  the  fenily  and  forebears. 
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(2)  racial  heredity  -  the  biological  transmission  to  the  offspring 
of  traits  peculiar  to  each  racial  group.     (Examples:  skin 
coloring,  hair  texture) 

(3)  environment  -  all  the  influences  outside  of  an  individual, 
including  his  natural,  social,  and  cultural  surroundings. 

(4)  sociology  -  the  science  which  concerns  itself  with  social 
relations  and  social  groups  and  their  institutions;  a  stvidy 
of  the  civilization  of  peoples  who  possess  a  written 
language • 

(5)  society  -  a  group  of  individuals  united  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  interest;  the  whole  system  of  social  relationships. 

(6)  sociologist  -  one  who  studies  or  does  practical  work  based 
on  a  study  of  human  culture. 

(7)  behavior  -  refers  to  whatever  we  do  -  physical  or  mental;  can 
be  divided  into  individual  behavior  (baby  yawns)  and  social 
behavior  (adult  yawns  and  covers  mouth) 

(8)  culture  or  social  heritage  -  the  sum  total  of  all  the  controls 
man  has  developed  over  his  environment;  it  includes  both 
material  and  non-material  traits. 

(9)  folkways  or  customs  -  ways  of  doing  things  (thinking  or  acting) 
that  have  become  group-wide  practices  (both  material  and  non- 
material) 

(10)  mores  -  group  standards  of  conduct  having  moral  significance; 
folkways  that  have  been  given  a  moral  significance  (moral  vs. 
immoral ) 

First,  let  us  consider  the  interaction  of  man  and  his  geographical 
or  natural  envirorjnent  -  a  relatively  new  emphasis  in  education.    E,  P. 
Parker  has  written  in  the  1948  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  For  The 
Social  Studies,  the  following  comments:    "Wherever  human  beings  live, 
they  'write  into  the  surface  of  the  earth',  so  to  speak,  part  of  the 


story  of  civilization  ....  Many  critical  human  problems  are  rooted  in 
the  nature  of  that  surface.  .  ,  •  Upon  the  resources  in  this  estate. 
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man  is  entirely  dependent  for  all  the  material  wherewithal  for  his  sub- 
sistence and  for  the  material  means  of  support  for  all  his  social, 

1 

economic,  and  political  institutions,"     Stated  another  way,  we  can  say 
that  much  of  geography  is  man-made  but  made  from  the  elements  and  re- 
sources of  nature.    Just  what  are  these  resources?    Renner  has  identi- 
fied fourteen  elements  which  give  man  his  natural  enviroiiment,  although 

he  points  out  that  the  ways  to  combine  them  are  almost  endless.  He 

2 

suggests  the  following  elements: 


(1) 

mathematical  position 

(8) 

minerals  and  rocks 

(2) 

geographical  situation 

(9) 

land  surface  features 

(3) 

relative  location 

(10) 

water  features 

(4) 

size 

(11) 

underground  water  resources 

(5) 

form 

(12) 

the  ocean  and  its  coasts 

(6) 

climate 

(13) 

natural  plant  life 

(7) 

soil 

(14) 

native  animal  life 

Analysis  shows  that  not  only  man's  primary  wants  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  health,  but  also  his  occupation,  economic  end  political 
life,  social  and  recreational  life,  education,  philosophy  or  outlook, 
and  his  religious  ideas  can  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  his  natural 
environment.    From  the  social  point  of  view,  environment  can  account  for 
the  background  of  many  men's  affairs  and  for  the  behavior  of  nations. 
Innumerable  illustrations  are  not  warranted,  but  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
and  interest,  the  following  are  included: 


1 •    E,  P.  Parker,  "Gaining  Insight  into  Human  Problems",  Ch,  1  in 
Geographic  Approaches  to  Social  Educati on.  Nineteenth  Yearbook, 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1948,  pp.  3  &  7 

E.    G,  T,  Renner,  Human  Geography  in  the  Air  Age,  p.  46 
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(l)     Instances  where  nature  has  given  sucoess  - 


a.  Large  arsas  of  human  health  due  to  fine  chemical  content 
of  the  soils  in  which  the  food  or  feed  crops  are  grown* 

b«    Large  areas  of  world  where  water  (liquid)  is  available, 
making  it  possible  for  man  to  survive  there, 

c.     The  protection  against  invasion  and  conquest  given  by  the 
Pyreneejs  Mts,  (historically  speaking) 

(2)     Instances  where  man*  s  ac hievement  has  brought  success  - 

ao    Note  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  historical 
expansion  of  the  United  States,  how  it  reduced  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Appalachian  barrier,  and  made  possible  the 
growth  of  New  York  City,  a  huge  metropolis  on  a  land  with 
little  soil,  no  minerals,  and  a  humid  continental  climate, 
and  made  possible  the  initial  large  scale  expansion  into 
the  West.    On  the  other  hand,  we  can  say  -  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  Mohawk  River  valley  etc.  not  made  this 
route  possible? 

b.  Mormons  in  Utah.    The  Spaniard  Cardenas  "appalled  by 
desolate  mesas  and  Impassable  gorges,  turned  back  to 
Mexico  *  .  .  •  Brigham  Young  had  purposely  chosen  a  land 
that  nobody  wanted;  actually  it  was  more  arid  and  savage 
than  he  could  have  dreamed  possible  .  ,  .  •  If  one  looks 
briefly  at  four  things  in  the  State  -  farming,  mining, 
education,  and  the  social  services  -  one  can  see  the 
results  of  a  century  of  interplay  between  religious  zeal 
eind  the  inflexible  facts  of  topography  and  economics 

Mr.  Brodie  might  have  added  that  without  their  irrigation 
projects,  the  whole  area  would  have  been  untenable. 

c.  Ancient  Palestine,  situated  at  the  crossroads  of  three 
continents  and  thus  was  able  to  develop  one  of  the  greatest 
civilizations  of  the  pasto 

d.  Countless  developments  of  oil  fields,  iron  and  gold  mines, 
and  other  sub-terranean  natural  resources* 

e.  Air  routes  -  a  few  major  barriers  (the  Arctic  Ice,  the 
mountain  "Hump"  between  China  and  India,  and  the  desert 


Tl    F.  M.  Brodie,  "This  Is  the  Place'  -  and  It  Became  Utah",  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  July  20,  1947,  pp.  13  &  14 
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Sahara)  have  for  the  first  time  in  history  been  effectively- 
overpassed,  thanks  to  flight I 

(3)     Instances  where  nature  has  hampered  achievement: 

a.  Cape  Cod  sand  bar  -  as  a  child,  the  writer  walked  the  sand 
dunes  of  South  Truro,  Mass,  finding  the  remains  of  old 
foundetions  of  simple  homes  of  fisher  folk  who  settled 
there.     The  formation  of  a  sand  bar  across  the  Bay  has 
killed  their  only  means  of  livelihood  -  the  fish  no  longer 
go  these  shores  in  abundance,  and  the  young  folks  have 
abar.doned  their  homesteads.    Summer  tourist  cottages  have 
been  the  sole  means  of  achieving  a  partial  economic  come- 
back for  the  area, 

b.  Okefinokee  Swamp  (South  East  Georgia  wilderness)  and 
Smokies  of  Tennessee,    For  generations  the  people  of  the 
former  area  have  led  an  isolated  and  primitive  existence 
within  the  swamp  and  on  the  border.     They  represent  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxon  in  our  country.     The  later  located  in 
valleys  surrounded  by  heavily  forested  peaks  in  a  6,000  ft» 
mountain  range  in  E,  Tenn.  are  still  living  as  in  the  early 
19th  century.    Although  we  may  enjoy  contemporary  exhibits 
of  19th  century  living,  have  we  been  fair  in  permitting 
the  barriers  of  swamp  and  mountains  to  be  insurmountable 
for  western  civilization? 

c.  Inadequate  food  supply  in  Mayan  civilization.    Of  20th 
century  historic  interest  is  the  unearthing  of  the  "lost" 
civilization  (113  B,C.-  ca,  1500  A.D,)  in  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
It  is  believed  that  it  grew  to  a  great  maturity  in  a  rich 
and  generous  environment,  isolated  and  protected  by  dense 
forests.    One  explanation  offered  for  its  downfall  is  that 
its  agricultural  system  broke  dovm  -  burned  jungles  be- 
came grassy  plains  with  harsh  grasses  choking  out  the  corn 
or  maize,  which  was  their  basic  staple  food, 

d.  Inadequate  food  today  -  more  than  one-half  of  two  and  one- 
half  billion  people  on  this  planet  live  on  the  monsoon 
Isuads  of  Southeastern  wAsia  and  the  neighboring  islands.  \ 
A  vast  majority  of  those  people  do  not  have  adequate  food 
to  keep  them  in  vigorous  physical  and  mental  health.  When 
droughts  occur  and  famines  follow,  thousands  die  of 
starvation.    A  series  of  heavy  rainfalls  frequently  cause 
floods  that  are  equally  disastrous, 

e.  Wars  -  often  motivated  by  a  lack  of  resources  within  a 
nation's  boundaries  or  its  jurisdiction,  with  a  resulting 
move  toward  external  expansion.    The  "have-nots"  want  what  ^ 
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the  "haves"  have.    Examples:    Britain's  persistent  effort 
to  build  her  colonial  empire,  Germany's  aggressiveness  in 
two  world  wars.     Once  war  has  developed,  the  character  of 
the  terrain  often  hinders  strategyo    Even  climatic  con- 
ditions have  been  known  to  play  a  major  part,  as  in  the 
Chaco  War  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  where  Bolivian 
troops  coining  from  the  high  Altoplano  atmosphere  were 
physically  vmable  to  fight  a  winning  battle  in  the  South 
American  lowlands  of  that  areao 

(4)    Instances  where  nature  has  overpowered  achi evement : 

a.  Ancient  Ur»    "Excavations  at  the  site  of  the  City  of 
Abraham  reveal  geographical  evidence  of  the  Biblical  story 
of  the  flood".     It  appears  that  Ur  was  the  child  of  the 
River  Euphrates,  and  was  built  on  an  alluvial  silt  plain. 
Once  it  stood  five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates;  now 
it  stands  five  miles  to  the  west  so  that  in  the  space  of 
5,000  years,  the  river  upon  which  it  depended  for  commerca 
and  fertility  has  shifted  its  course  by  more  than  ten 
miles.    Impoverished,  it  failed  to  keep  its  canal  system, 
and  became  desolate  and  waterless  so  that  only  an  archeolo- 
gist  would  go  near. 

b,  Tierra  Del  Fuego  -  Patagonian  Desert  -  Amerinds  (Onas) 
dying  off  because  of  lack  of  adaptation  or  impossibility 
of  survival  in  rugged  climate,    "Civilized"  people  find 
area  inaccessible  and  of  no  known  consequence. 

Granted  that  what  has  been  said  in  the  above  illustrations  pertains 

to  other  groups;  however,  the  personal  implications  should  be  obvious. 

The  individual  is  definitely  encompassed  by  the  environment  surrounding 

him.    For  example,  it  should  prove  valuable  and  interesting  for  us  to 

take  the  points  given  by  Renner  and  the  other  lines  of  thought  suggested 

in  this  section  or  unit  and  apply  them  to  a  rather  careful  analysis  and 

sociological  interpretation  of  the  natural  or  geographic  facts  of  our 

local  area  and  even  our  awn  community.    In  general.  New  England  is 


1 •    M.  E.  L.  Mallowan,  "New  Light  On  Ancient  Ur" ,  National  Geographic 


Magazine,  January  1930,  p.  95. 
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recognized  as  an  industrial  area  with  a  small  amount  of  natural  re- 
sources and  a  large  population.    Industry  has  increasingly  recognized 
that  production  to  be  profitable  here  must  use  a  large  sunount  of  skilled 
labor  applied  to  e  small  amount  of  raw  material,     (Examples:  jewelry, 
precision  instruments,  insurance  etc.  -  not  cotton  textiles  now  that 
they  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  New  England  humidity  for  humidification 
in  manufacturing.)     This  means  that  vocationally  SLn  individual  would  do 
well  to  seek  employment  in  those  industries  likely  to  remain  here  in 
tact  and  to  progress  here.    He  will  find  further  that  he  will  reside  in 
a  city  or  town,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  people  in  a  amall  area, 
and  that  his  children  will  attend  municipality  schools  (not  county 
schools  as  one  finds  in  an  agricultviral  area).    Finally,  it  should  prove 
interesting  for  him  to  work  out  evidence  for  the  fact  that  although 
there  e-re  many  individuals  living  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  there 
will  be  no  two  people  who  will  have  an  identical  interaction  with  their 
natural  environment. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  who  study  this  geographical  portion  of  this 
imit,  will  come  away  with  the  two  following  basic  concepts: 

(1)  "That  all  human  societies  are  forced  to  establish  workable 
connections  with  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  land  in 
order  to  survive" . 

(2)  "That  the  most  complex  culture  of  all  -  the  industrial 
society  -  by  its  essential  nature  is  global  in  its  scope  and 
international  in  its  needs". 


TT    P.  E.  Jsimes,  "Understanding  the  Significance  of  Differences  from 
Place  to  Place",  Ch.  Ill  in  Geographic  Approaches  to  Social 
Education,  Nineteenth  Yearbook,  National  Council  f oF  the  Social 
Studies,  1948,  p.  36 
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Social  enviromient  in  its  broader  sense  refers  not  only  to  "the 
people  around  us",  and  "everything  that  people  have  made",  but  also  to 
our  cultural  heritage,  or  sum  total  of  "the  customary  ways  of  doing 

'  things,  and  all  knowledge,  beliefs,  language,  art,  organization, 

''  religion,  and  morals  ,   .  ,  ,  It  is  the  product  of  .  ,  ,  yeers  of  human 

|l  struggle  toward  a  more  satisfactory  existence",     (also  called  social 

heritage)*    For  the  time  being,  we  will  consider  the  term  in  the 
[  narrower  sense  of  interaction  with  people  or  groups  of  people  contem- 
poraneously.    It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  even  sample  these  in- 
numerable relationships  for  they  are  in  truth  at  the  very  base  of  each 
day's  study.    However,  we  need  to  consider  tvro  lines  of  thought  together 
with  the  challenges  which  they  present: 

(1)  primary  vs.  secondary  relationships 

(2)  means  of  direct  and  indirect  communication 

(3)  the  challenges  which  they  present 

Chronologically  speaking  in  hman  experience,  an  individual  usually 
interacts  first  with  mother  and  then  father,  then  brothers  and  sisters, 
adult  neighbors  and  close  friends  of  the  family,  little  playmates,  and 
soon  the  kindergarten  teacher,  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  the  clergyman, 
the  policeman  and  other  employees  within  the  community,  school  chums, 
and  people  in  an  ever-broadening  circle »     These  are  primary  or  face-to- 


face  relationships o     These  are  very  personal  experiences  where  the  "give 
and  take"  influence  v.hether  desirable  or  not  is  very  real  and  impressive. 

1,    R.  W.  Gavian,  A.  A.  Gray,  &  E,  R.  Groves,  Our  Changing  Social  Order, 
1947,  p.  35 
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Individuals,  collectively  speaking,  also  compose  a  tremendous  number  of 
secondary  influences  such  as  the  school,  the  church,  the  community,  the 
nation,  the  United  Nations,  the  philanthropic  organization,  the  associa- 
tion or  the  club,  the  labor  union,  or  the  propaganda  agency.    A  student 
in  school  may  have  from  one  to  ten  classmates  with  vj-hom  he  or  she  en- 
joys varying  degrees  of  intimacy.    On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
members  of  the  senior  class  whom  this  student  will  notice  on  graduation 
day  for  the  first  time.    Between  these  tv/o  extremes  are  the  bulk  of  the 
students  who  make  up  the  student  body«    The  very  fact  of  this  student 
body,  its  activities,  its  standards  of  conduct,  its  loyalties,  its 
vision,  however  impersonal  they  may  be,  all  have  an  intangible  yet  very 
real  effect  as  the  individual  student  interacts  within  his  surroundings. 

"Born  to  be  social,  we  each  must  learn  the  ways  of  men  in  society. 
To  be  able  to  talk  the  language  of  our  fellows,  to  understand  their 

words,  their  gestures,  their  smiles,  their  laughter,  their  music,  and 

1 

their  song  -  this  is  the  essence  of  being  social,"     This  quotation  seems 
to  rather  adequately  summarize  the  means  of  our  direct  or  face-to-face 
communication,  one  with  another.    However,  because  man  has  a  peculiar 
type  of  vocal  apparatus  permitting  many  sounds  and  making  possible  the 
development  of  language,  and  an  upright  position  and  free  hands  with 
which  to  grasp  tools,  and  a  brain  structure  superior  to  that  of  the 
entire  animal  kingdom,  he  has  been  able  to  invent  indirect  means  of 
commvuaication  which  have  been  adequate  to  overcame  many  of  the  limitations 


1,    P.  H,  Landis  &  J.  T.  Lsjadis,  Social  Living,  1949,  p.  21 
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imposed  by  space  and  time.    Travel  improvements  such  as  superior  rail- 
roads, modern  sea-going  vessels,  safer  and  faster  airplanes,  and  stream 
lined  automobiles  cen  bring  persons  from  far  corners  of  the  earth  to- 
gether in  a  few  hours  or  dayso    Augmenting  these  facilities  are  such 
devices  as  wireless,  telegraphy,  telephone,  radio,  and  radar  for  rapid 
inter-communication J  public  address  systems  end  recording  instruments 
for  extending  communications;  and  two  most  powerful  media,  the  printed 
page  (books,  magazines,  and  newspapers)  and  the  motion  pictures  with 
its  relative,  television.    By  no  means  least  in  significance  is  the 
letter  with  its  cheap  rates  making  its  use  possible  to  everybody  even 
on  an  international  scale » 

The  challenge  which  primary  communication  presents  is  that  of 
psychology  itself.    Granted  that  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  word  sym- 
bols (language)  and  an  understanding  of  other  ways  of  conveying  ideas 
and  feelings  reduces  misunderstandings;  still  basically,  the  problem 
is  that  of  interpreting  the  motives  behind  the  behavior  of  associates 
and  of  dovetailing  one's  life  in  a  way  that  produces  harmonious  and 
worthwhile  living  for  the  common  good.    The  challenge  of  social  living 
on  the  secondary  level  presents  added  difficulties,  for  not  only  must 
the  psychology  of  individual  behavior  be  considered,  but  also  social  or 
group  psychology  and  the  errors  which  can  creep  into  group  experience. 
With  the  world  so  unified  by  mechanical  inventions,  we  are  desperately 
in  need  of  a  tremendous  diffusion  of  improved  thinking,  strengthened  by 
a  broadening  education  of  facts  and  sound  opinions,  and  relieved  of 
subversive  propaganda  pressures  and  distorted  ideologies.    Most  of  all. 


we  need  a  language  by  which  wa  can  understand  our  fellow  man  the  world 
over.    Within  a  country,  it  may  mean  a  reduction  of  dialects  and  a  more 
general  study  of  the  accepted  forms  of  the  language.  Internationally, 
it  means  that  we  must  knock  down  our  Tower  of  Babel  and  either  accept  an 
existing  language  or  devise  a  new  language  to  provide  a  world-wide  unity 
of  speech  among  the  people.    There  are  now  some  3,424  languages  end 
dialects  in  use  in  the  world,  but  no  one  of  these  is  likely  to  become 
universal,  since  national  pride  forbids  the  adoption  of  another  nation's 
language,  because  traditionally  this  would  indicate  conquest.    For  this 
same  reason  of  national  pride,  but  this  time  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  larger  world  powers,  it  seems  improbable  that  they  would  encourage 
the  development  of  Esperanto  or  some  other  type  of  xiniversal  language. 
In  a  circular  issued  by  the  Esperanto-Rondo  Amika  entitled  "Esperanto, 
the  Language  of  Peace",  the  following  comments  were  made:    "The  first 
requisite  toward  international  peace  is  the  understanding  of  one 
another's  writing  and  speech.    Statesmen  and  news  commentators  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  describe  vividly  the  difficulties 
encountered  becpuse  of  language  barriers.    Speeches  have  to  be  trans- 
lated three  times:    into  English,  French,  and  Russian,    Exact  meejiings 
of  words  are  not  always  found  in  one  language  or  another.    If  our 
representatives  around  the  Table  of  Peace  could  meet  on  one  language 
basis,  msjiy  of  the  difficulties  now  confronting  them  would  not  even 
exist.    Esperanto  is  the  outstanding  auxiliary  language  created  for 
interchange  of  thought  between  peoples  of  different  nationalities.  It 
is  already  actively  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  every 
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clime  and  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed,    Esperanto  is  easy,  direct, 

neutral;  it  can  be  learned  in  one-tenth  the  time  required  for  any  other 

language  ,  ,  .  ,  Travelers  learn  Esperanto  because  it  enables  them  to 

make  friends  wherever  they  go.    There  is  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  and 

helpfulness  between  users  of  the  language  •  •  .  «  Esperanto  has  made 

possible  the  formation  of  numerous  international  groups  of  specialists 

such  as  associations  of  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  musicians 

etc.    Collectors  of  coins  and  stamps  .  •  •  •  Business  houses  print 

Esperanto  catalogs  of  their  products  to  develop  foreign  trade,    A  class 

in  Esperanto,  the  world  auxiliary  language,  is  about  to  be  formed  in 
1 

Boston",     Thus  we  can  agree  that  we  have  an  abuundance  of  tools  for 

communication,  but  we  need  to  seriously  consider  -  what  shall  we  do 

about  the  international  language  problem. 

The  term  culture  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  "the  enlightenment  and 

2 

refinement  of  taste  acquired  by  intellectual  and  aesthetic  training." 
We  speak  of  a  "cultured"  person,  or  one  who  appears  well-bred  and  well- 
informed  in  matters  of  higher  academic  learning.    Sociologically  speaking, 
it  refers  to  the  sum  total  of  all  the  controls  man  has  developed  over 
his  environment,  including  material  and  non-material  elements  such  as 
tools,  techniques,  ideas,  ideals,  mores,  folkways,  and  habits.  "Man's 
greatest  asset  is  his  past.    During  the  ages  he  has  lived  on  the  earth, 

TI  Esperanto-Rondo  Anika,  "Esperanto,  the  Language  of  Peace",  a  cir- 
cular,  November  1946,  mailed  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ambrose,  Secretary, 
1477  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

2«    Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Fifth  Edition,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co,, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1941 
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he  has  experimented  with  many  ways  of  makiing  life  more  pleasant.  What 

he  has  learned  has  not  been  forgotten  but  passed  on.    And  so  the  v/orld 

was  well  prepared  for  our  coming  ....  This  environment,  as  we  shall 

see,  shapes  our  habits,  develops  our  skills  and  molds  our  thoughts.  It 

is  this  environment  which  in  our  inventive  age  changes  so  fast  that  we 

1 

sometimes  feel  that  'whirl  is  king' 

There  ere  those  who  feel  that  they  wish  to  live  apart  froiu  society. 
Rarely  can  this  become  a  reality,  for  the  very  fact  that  window  blinds 
cover  the  recluse's  home,  or  that  he  is  surrounded  by  dusty  letters  and 
old  newspapers,  or  that  he  has  seme  articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  he 
himself  has  not  fashioned,  all  testify  to  the  truth  that  he  must  at  some 
time  have  interacted  with  society.    In  a  few  historic  cases  of  children 
born  into  isolation  as  it  were,  and  reared  by  animals,  we  find  an  inter- 
action with  the  animal  kingdom.    Because  man  is  so  much  more  a  creature 
of  habit  than  instinct,  we  find  such  creatures  with  undeveloped  poten- 
tialities of  speech,  upright  position,  and  use  of  their  superior  brsin 
structure.     (Examples:    Caspar  Hauser  isolated  for  16  years  ca.  1812, 
Hessian  boy  reared  by  wolves  1341,  the  wolf  children  of  India  etc.). 
Thus  we  see  that  in  most  instances,  it  is  not  true  that  most  so-called 
hermits  and  recluses  live  wholly  without  benefit  from  the  cultural 
achievements  of  society,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  those  who 
have  lived  apart  from  group  experience  have  failed  to  develop  the  habits 
of  action  usually  characteristic  of  human  beings. 


1.    P.  H.  Landis  k  J.  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  1949,  p.  43 
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Man's  struggle  to  build  a  culture  appears  to  be  a  never-ending 

climb  to  achieve  a  maximum  degree  of  security  for  survival.  However, 

the  up-hill  movement  has  been  cyclical  rather  than  steady,  as  the 

1 

writings  of  Toynbee  clearly  indicate.     The  wheat  and  the  chaff  in  social 
experience  appear  to  be  separated,  and  the  residue  of  worth  is  then 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  permanent  improvement.    Another  characteristic 
is  that  often  referred  to  as  "cultural  lag".     This  term  refers  to  the 
fact  that  some  aspects  of  our  culture  appear  to  have  changed  far  more 
slowly  than  other  phases,  with  the  result  that  friction,  tensions,  and 
maladjustnents  characterize  many  phases  of  our  social  living.  Some 
students  maintain  that  the  fundamental  weakness  in  our  occidental 
civilization  is  that  its  material  culture  or  our  progress  in  inventing 
and  using  new  machines  now  far  exceeds  our  progress  in  economic, 
political,  social,  and  educational  areas.     Thus,  an  irregularity  in 
growth  on  our  cultural  frontier  is  thought  to  be  basically  the  roof  of 
our  modern  problems.    Let  us  think  a  bit  more  specifically  concerning  a 
few  "culttiral  lags"; 

National  Domestic 

(1)  (Political)  We  believe  in  iSmerican  democracy,  the  importence 
of  voting,  legislation  by  representation  etc,  and  yet  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  a  marked  distrust  of  goverimient,  a  resent- 
ment of  governmental  control,  and  a  feeling  of  unimportance 
and  indifference  in  matters  of  voting,  (witness  the  election 
in  November  1948) 

(2)  (Social)    We  believe  in  social  equality,  yet  we  tolerate  dis- 
crepancies in  our  national  life.    Example  -  the  negro  situation' 


Tl    For  details  see  "A  Study  of  History",  Life,  February  23,  1948, 
p.  118/ 
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would  a  national  civil  liberties  law  be  the  answer  to  check 
this  cultural  lag? 

(3)  (Social)    We  believe  in  and  have  confidence  in  individual 
freedom  and  individual  judgment,  yet  on  every  side  we  see 
where  freedom  is  interpreted  to  mean  license  resulting  in 
anti-social  conduct  (note  the  rising  tide  of  crime) 

(4)  (Social)    We  believe  that  marriage  as  an  institution  is  the 
foundation  of  a  healthy  -American  society,  yet  we  are  annually 
increasing  an  already  large-scale  national  divorce  rate 

(5)  (Economic)    We  thrill  over  technological  progress,  yet  we  hsvo 
failed  to  solve  technological  unemployment  (Comment:  Is 
President  Truman's  social  security  expansion  program  the 
answer?) 

(6)  (Economic)    We  believe  in  freedom  of  enterprise,  yet  it 
presents  excesses  in  both  labor  and  management  v.'-hich  work 
against  the  public  interest. 

International 

(7)  How  can  we  overcome  a  world  government  or  political  culture 
lag  which  is  so  sharply  contrasted  to  our  commerical  progress? 
(Harry  Scheraan  wrote  in  1942,  "A  well-established  economic 
and  cultural  world-union  is  already  in  existence.     That  great 
fact  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  peace-effort.  This 
unification  which  cannot  be  unscrambled,  is  growing  closer  and 
more  intricate  with  every  year.     It  must  be  matched  by  a  world 
political  organization  which  limits  the  sovereignty  of  each 
and  every  nation  in  certain  vital  respects  -  and  at  the  very 
least  in  one  respect:     that  no  people  may  hereafter  try  to 
gain  for  it  self  by  armed  force  what  it  cannot  gain  by  peaceable 
effort".    Our  gropings  include  international  trade  and  mone- 
tary conferences,  the  international  postal  union,  the  United 
Nations,  but  rivalries  for  balance  of  trade  and  power  persist) 

(8)  How  can  we  overcome  a  world  political  culture  lag  in  contrast 
to  our  international  scientific  and  educational  developments 
and  achievements?     (President  Conant  of  Harvard  University 
wrote  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1947  the  following:  "Univer- 
sities have  always  aimed  to  be  international  in  their  outlook: 
the  world  of  scholarship  and  science  recognizes  no  nationali- 
ties, and  in  theory  stops  at  no  frontiers.    Universities  are 

• 

1,    H.  Scherman,  The  Last  Best  Hope  of  Earth,  A  Philosophy  for  the  War, 
a  pamphlet.  Reader's  Digest  &  Random  House,  1942,  p,  30 
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coimnunities  of  scholars  dedicated  to  peaceful  ends,  -  teaching 
and  the  advemcement  of  knowledge,    A  divided  world  and  an 
armed  truce  are  phenomena  particularly  obnoxious  to  academic 
men  •  .  .  •  The  members  of  the  universities  of  this  country 
have  a  clear  duty  as  individuals  to  keep  alive  as  best  they 
can  the  international  spirit  of  research  and  fellowship  among 
searchers  after  truth  in  every  land*    Furthermore,  the  cul- 
tural pattern  of  other  nations  must  be  studied  so  that  we  may 
understand  as  far  as  possible  the  presuppositions  of  the 
leaders  .  ,  ,  «  To  provide  a  mature  understanding  of  alien 
cultures  ©nd  ideologies  has  never  been  more  difficult,  and 
never  more  important,  than  it  is  today" 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  many  problems  I 

The  simplest  unit  of  culture  is  called  a  culture  trait.     It  refers 
to  one  specific  item  in  our  civilization.    Most  traits,  if  used  alone, 
would  be  worth  little,  but  in  combination,  they  become  significant 
culture  complexes .     These  complexes  may  be  material  or  non-material,  and 
often  consist  of  a  combination  of  both.    Consider  the  trait,  the  cotton 
gin  invented  in  1793,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effect  upon  the 
South.    Historians  tell  us  that  it  made  possible  the  establishment  of 
the  single  crop  system,  gave  permanence  to  the  plantation  aristocracy 
and  slave  labor,  made  short-staple  cotton  production  profitable,  in- 
creased production  from  two  million  to  one  hundred  seventy-five  potxnds 
in  thirty  years,  encouraged  westward  expansion,  and  influenced  politics 
on  questions  of  the  tariff,  National  Bank,  state's  rights,  and  internal 
improvements  at  national  expense.    Consider  briefly  the  significance  of 
the  invention  of  the  reaper  in  1834,  how  it  increased  the  cutting  of 
grain  speed  twenty  fold,  made  possible  the  development  of  the  "bread 


1.    J.  B.  Conant,  The  President's  Report  1947,  Harvard  University, 
January  12,  1948,  a  pamphlet,  pp,  2-3 
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basket  of  the  world",  encouraged  westward  expansion,  and  the  development 
of  railroads.    Moving  up  to  the  present,  let  us  place  the  automobile  in 
the  center  of  a  culture  ccmplex,  and  note  the  findings:     (l)  changes  in 
personal  socio-economic  situation  i.e.  the  carriage  worker  of  100  years 
ago  has  become  the  auto  worker  of  today;  (2)  material  things  i.e,  new 
mines,  new  minerals,  and  new  usages  have  been  developed;  (3)  domestic 
economy  i.e.  the  development  of  huge  industrial  plants,  research 
laboratories,  accessory  industries,  oil  and  gas  industries,  new  vocations 
etc.;  (4)  social  changes  i.e,  changes  in  leisure  time  activities  and 
folkways  of  courtship;  (5)  roads  i.e,  formerly  private  or  social  re- 
sponsibility, now  government  is  in  business  in  a  tremendous  way;  (6) 
education  i.e.  changes  in  curricula  and  administration;  and  (7)  inter- 
national imperialism  i.e.  increased  use  of  rubber  and  other  commodities 
from  foreign  areas  of  the  world. 

The  following  chart  wss  developed  by  a  group  of  high  school  students 
who  became  interested  in  reading  the  current  literature  of  the  spring 
of  1948  to  see  what  it  had  to  say  about  the  significance  of  the  split 
atom.    After  extensive  reading,  they  catalogued  their  findings,  and 
then  produced  the  following  representation  of  the  atom  complex: 
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Further  study  would  conviace  us  that  our  civilization  is  a  vast 
network  of  culture  complexes,  and  that  any  significant  changes  in  our 
cultural  environment  will  by  their  very  nature  penetrate  many  varied 
spheres  of  social  activity. 

One  final  consideration  should  be  mentioned  as  this  study  of 
environment  is  concluded.    Every  individual  is  born  into  and  assimilates 
the  culture  of  his  native  culture  area.    Every  experience  which  comes  to 
him  continues  the  process  of  acquiring  and  strengthening  the  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  the  tangible  objects,  the  folkways,  and  the  mores  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact.     (Some  native  tribes  think  that  blowing  in 
each  other's  ears  is  more  fun  than  kissing.)    Culture  molds  or  minute 
variations  within  a  culture  area  can  be  observed  within  the  United 
States  itself,  but  far  greater  differences  can  be  found  between  larger 
cultural  areas  such  as  the  Euro-itoerican  area  and  the  Oriental  culture 
areas.    Classification  of  the  leading  cultural  areas  of  the  world  varies 
with  the  specialist;  however,  certain  facts  remain  the  same.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  people  to  feel  that  the  traits,  complexes, 
and  entire  cultural  development  in  which  they  are  reared,  is  superior 
to  all  others  in  the  world.    Secondly,  there  appears  to  be  a  mistrust 
born  out  of  ignorance  of  anything  foreign  or  different.     These  two 
facts  are  some  of  the  main  reasons  why  progress  in  building  "one  T/orld" 
is  so  difficult.    Historically  speaking,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that  American  culture,  for  example,  has  borrowed  many 
more  treits  than  it  has  invented.    The  growth  of  culture  in  ancient 
Palestine  in  contrast  to  that  in  Tasmania,  is  often  attributed  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Hebrew  land  was  centrally  located  at  the  crossroads  of 
three  contemporary  civilizations.    Thus  we  see  a  reluctance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  need  on  the  other  for  the  development  of  intercultural 
appreciations.    This  difficulty  can  be  seen  clearly  today  in  the  case  of 
itoierica  and  Russia,    kpSiVt  from  the  military  and  political  aspects  of 
their  relationships,  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling  of  superiority 
and  an  increasing  mutual  distrust  of  the  cultural  achievements  on  both 
sides.     This  feeling  can  never  be  conducive  to  world  unity  and  co- 
operative progress. 

Cultures  do  not  and  cannot  thrive  in  isolation.     If  the  peoples  of 
the  xvorld  wish  to  progress  in  meeting  the  challenges  and  needs  of  a  non- 
static  society,  they  must  pool  their  natural,  social,  and  cultural 
resources,  as  individuals  they  must  be  willing  to  continually  adjust  to 
a  changing  culture,  and  as  groups  of  people,  they  must  seriously  en- 
deavor to  work  cooperatively  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  circumstances  can 
permit. 

1 
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DELIMITATION  OP  THE  UNIT 


Brief  Outline  Of  Subject  Matter 


I,    Environment  to  the  Social  Psychologist  and  Sociologist 

a*    Terms  as  used  by  the  sociologist 
b.    Heredity  vs.  envircnment 


II 0     The  Interaction  of  Man  and  His  Geographical  or  Natural  Environ- 
ment 

a.  Types  of  influences 

b.  Individual  adaptation 


III,    The  Interaction  of  Man  and  His  Social  Environment 

a.  Meaning  of  social  environment 

b.  Methods  of  communication 

c.  The  question  of  an  international  language 


17,    Man  and  His  Cultural  Environment 

a,  Man  living  without  society 

b,  Man  as  a  culture  builder;  cultural  lags 

c.  Culture  traits  and  complexes 

d.  Culture  areas  and  their  world  significance 
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Objectives  -  Understandings 

1.  The  sociologist  thinks  of  two  fates  which  control  man's  destiny 
in  group  life;     heredity  which  was  sealed  before  he  was  born,  and 
environment  which  determines  to  a  great  extent  the  development  of 
his  inherited  powers,  the  making  of  his  personality,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  his  conduct  and  actions  as  a  member  of  the  group. 

2.  Scientists  fail  to  agree  that  a  generalization  can  be  made  as  to 

the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment,  but  sociologists 
feel  that  environment  is  the  factor  which  they  can  more  easily  im- 
prove . 

3.  The  geographical  environnient  or  stage  with  which  we  interact  in  our 
social  drama,  finds  man  one  of  the  most  adaptable  creatures  in  the 
world . 

4.  Natural  environment  furnishes  men  with  food  and  raw  materials  for 
production,  for  clothing,  shelter,  comforts,  end  luxuries;  it 
influences  the  type  of  group  life  and  culture  which  is  developed, 
and  may  even  tend  to  shape  a  prevailing  philosophy  of  life, 

5.  Geographic  environment  presents  many  challenges:  unproductive 
areas;  excesses  in  climate,  floods,  famines,  storms,  pestilence, 
disease;  inequalities  in  the  wealth  of  natural  resources  in  various 
land  and  sea  areas  of  the  world. 

6.  Social  environment  in  its  broader  sense  refers  not  only  to  the 
people  around  us,  but  also  to  the  things  people  have  made,  both 
today  and  in  the  past. 

7.  Evolving  civilization  is  increasing  the  ease  and  number  of  contacts 
between  individuals  and  social  groups,  but  it  is  not  simultaneously 
solving  the  problem  of  an  international  language. 

8.  Culture  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  controls  man  has  developed  over 
his  environment  including  material  and  non-material  elements  (tools, 
tecbjiiques,  mores,  folkways) 

9.  Culture  has  developed  in  response  to  man's  earliest  need  for  security 
and  survival;  it  is  in  no  respect  innate  or  instinctive,  but  is 
learned  and  acquired  after  birth,  | 

10.  A  culture  trait  is  a  single  item  in  a  culture;  in  combination,  they 
become  complexes  or  large  patterns  of  group  life. 

11.  Man  has  four  advantages  over  other  creation  as  a  culture  builder: 

a,  upright  position 

b.  free  hands  and  a  thumb  v;hich  opposes  the  fingers  ! 
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c.  vocal  apparatus 

d.  superior  brain  and  recording  ability 

12,  There  are  minute  variations  within  the  framework  of  a  given  cul- 
ture, and  greater  variations  between  different  cultures. 

13,  Man's  adoption  of  a  culture  provides  him  with  (l)  increased  pro- 
tection for  survival,  and  (2)  a  storehouse  of  vicarious  experience 
(education  is  "canned"  knowledge) 

14.  A  cultural  lag  is  a  condition  in  which  one  aspect  of  a  culture 
pattern  fails  to  keep  apace  with  the  new  developments  in  other 
aspects  of  the  pattern.    It  appears  in  general  that  our  material 
culture  has  changed  far  more  swiftly  than  our  non-material 
culture , 

15.  Man's  adoption  of  a  culture  presents  him  with  maladjustments  in 
development:     (l)  cultural  lags  within  and  between  social, 
economic,  political,  educational,  and  scientific  areas;  and  (2) 
clash  of  cultures  because  of  the  tendency  to  look  down  upon  any- 
thing which  is  not  his  ovm. 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1,  Ability  to  observe  and  to  interpret  relationships  between  social 
living  and  geography, 

2,  Ability  to  realize  the  need  for  an  international  language,  inter- 
cultural  understanding,  and  cultural  cooperation. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1,    Sound  heredity  and  favorable  environmental  influences  in  maturation 
and  experience  are  essential  to  proper  life  and  growth. 

2o    All  human  societies  are  forced  to  establish  workable  connections 
with  the  resources  and  conditions  of  the  Isnd  in  order  to  survive. 

3,  Industrial  society,  by  its  very  nature,  is  complex  and  global  in 
its  scope  and  international  in  its  needs. 

4,  To  live  safely  and  intelligently  in  the  world,  any  nation  and  its 
people  must  do  their  thinking  from  geographically-conditioned  minds. 
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6o  If  we  really  want  "one  world",  we  must  learn  to  know  its  land  and 
peoples,  and  to  develop  a  confidence  in  their  good  intentions  and 
ability  to  do  their  part  in  solving  our  mutual  problems. 
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UNIT  VIII .    WHY  m  BEMVE  AS  WE  DC  IN  SOCIETY 
(Tentative  Schedule  6  weeks) 

STATEIvlENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  show  how  the  formation  of  habits,  the  use  of  social  controls, 
and  the  universal  desire  to  advance  in  position,  affect  our  group 
experience  and  provide  the  roofs  of  orderliness  which  give  stability  to 
societyj  also  to  emphasize  that  the  democratic  way  of  life  prescribes 
social  revolt  "within  the  law"  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
effecting  social  improvements. 

Overview 

"Traffic  moves  swiftly  and  vj-ith  ease  over  the  social  highways  be- 
cause there  is  order  and  system.    Habits  of  conformity  to  custom  are 
built  into  each  of  our  nervous  systems  by  our  social  group,  providing 
the  network  for  social  travel.    Numerous  signposts  point  the  way,  but 

even  on  the  best-marked  social  highways,  some  run  amuck  until  new  social 

1 

adjustments  can  be  agreed  upon,"     This  unit  is  intended  to  guide  its 
readers  to  a  more  specific  understanding  of  the  above  quotation. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  a  non-anarchistic  society  such  as  ours,  a 
certain  amount  of  conformity  and  uniformity  is  necessary  if  group 
living  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully.    Observation  of  the  activities 
of  the  creatures  of  the  animal  world  reveals  amazing  provisions  for 

TI    P.  H,  Landis  and  J.  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  1958,  p.  116 
I  —===—===—=====— ===—========^^  — — — 
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instinctive  orderliness o    These  behavior  patterns  are  found  present  at 
birth  and  are  ready  to  function  whenever  the  right  types  of  environ- 
mental influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.    They  need  no  practice 
to  be  perfected.    The  conduct  of  a  human  infant  on  the  other  hand  is 
not  predestined;  he  has  almost  no  action  patterns;  he  must  acquire  them 
through  laborious  effort.    This  not  only  applies  to  the  simple  patterns 
of  conduct,  but  also  to  the  more  complicated  patterns  of  conditioned 
responses.    The  power  of  habit  formation  is  bot)-i  a  great  advantage  and 
a  tremendous  disadvantage  to  man.    On  the  one  hand,  it  enables  the 
individual  to  perform  many  tasks  efficiently  and  with  little  friction; 
it  releases  mental  energy  for  other  purposes;  it  enables  him  to  do 
monotonous  tasks  without  becoming  too  fatigued;  it  saves  time  end  energy 
for  him,  makes  good  conduct  easy  and  natural  and  pleasant,  and  it 
strengthens  the  patterns  of  social  orderliness  of  the  group  because  his 
conduct  is  reasonably  predictable  and  can  be  dovetailed  more  readily  into 
the  conduct  of  others.    On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  who  is  too 
strongly  a  creature  of  habit,  finds  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  changing 
situations,  and  even  becomes  harmed  because  of  his  inability  to  weigh 
evidence,  exert  independent  judgments,  and  make  new  decisions.  Finally, 
there  is  the  individual  shackled  by  habits  which  are  harmful  both  to 
himself  and  to  others  in  his  environment.    The  task  of  ridding  himself 
of  such  habits  is  hard  and  tremendous.    Strong  conviction  is  needed. 
Instincts  cannot  be  eradicated,  but  habits  can  be  eliminated.     It  means 
that  an  individual  must  muster  as  many  reasons  as  he  c&si  to  support  his 
resolution  to  break  an  undesirable  habit,  he  must  never  pemit  an  ex- 
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ception  to  creep  in,  and  he  must  continually  find  new  reasons  for  re- 
affirming his  purpose  from  time  to  time.    If  perchance,  the  change  is 
motivated  by  religious  conviction,  it  gains  in  depth  and  therefore  is 
more  likely  to  become  a  reality.     The  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  good  habits  are  a  major  bulwark  of  strength  in  any  social  group, 
while  bad  habits  can  check  its  fiinctioning  and  even  bring  degradation 
into  its  experience.    We  can  easily  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Jesuits  who  say  that  if  they  have  a  child  until  he  is  seven,  anyone  can 
have  him  thereafter. 

The  individual  in  society  interacts  or  behaves  in  relation  to  a 
widening  circle  of  contacts  from  members  of  the  immediate  family, 
neighbors  and  family  friends,  playmates,  intimate  school  associates, 
teachers,  sundey  school  teachers,  a  few  adult  members  of  the  community 
etc.     These  are  primary  or  "face-to-face"  associations,  and  are  most 
responsible  for  the  developuent  of  an  individual's  character,  per- 
sonality, interests,  ideas,  and  cultural  assimilation.     The  individual 
also  interacts  or  behaves  in  relation  to  secondary-group  contacts  such 
as  the  school,  the  church,  or  the  club  as  a  unit  in  which  he  knows 
personally  only  a  few  of  tho  m.embers,  and  these  contacts  tend  to  modify 
the  results  of  primary  relationships.    For  example,  membership  in 
"Rainbow  Girls"  has  been  observed  by  the  writer  to  be  a  tremendously 
fine  experience  for  young  ladies  who  need  this  secondary  influence  to 
strengthen  the  sterling  qualities  of  character  initiated  under  primary 
influences  preceding  their  maturity.    Then  again  the  circle  of  in- 
fluences continues  to  widen  to  a  strictly  impersonal  yet  vital 
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relationship*    No  one  will  deny  the  vicarious  significance  of  the 
contents  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  theatre  productions, 
radio  and  television  programs,  and  organized  sports,  as  they  control  and 
mold  the  thinking  of  those  who  notice  them,     n^ven  the  government  itself 
exerts  a  control  as  it  advocates  certain  political  beliefs  and  practices 
which  are  in  turn  accepted  by  its  constituency,  and  as  it  uses  legis- 
lation as  a  weapon  for  solving  many  of  our  social  questions  without  loss 
of  individual  liberty  and  freedom. 

Again  we  can  ask  the  question  -  why  do  vie  behave  as  we  do?    It  is 
not  only  because  of  our  interaction  with  our  environment,  but  it  is 
also  dependent  upon  the  patterns  of  our  interaction.    Soci al  control  in 
the  sociological  sense  refers  to  "the  process  of  establishing  and 

exercising  those  regulative  devices  considered  necessary  to  social 
1 

orderliness".    In  other  words,  a  social-control  device  is  "any  force 

used  by  the  social  group  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  its  members,  such 

2 

as  laughter,  gossip,  law,  or  mores".    Some  of  the  ways  by  which  we 
control  one  ajnother  are  subtle  or  shrewd  (note  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  fence 
painting  business),  while  others  are  more  recognizable  and  obvious, 

A  study  of  the  following  forms  of  social  control  together  vath  an 
appraisal  of  their  significance  should  prove  helpful: 

(l)    Praise  -  an  expression  of  approval  of  some  worthy  reality, 
deed,  or  idea.     The  motive  behind  it  may  be  either  a  desire  to  express 

1«  P.  H,  Landis  &  J.  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  Revised  Edition,  p.  390 
2,    P,  H.  Landis  &  J,  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  Revised  Edition,  p.  390 
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r«al  appreciation  or  simply  to  gain  furthor  control  over  th«  doer  by 
making  him  eager  to  deserve  more  praise.    Note  that  in  either  event  it 
is  sincere,  and  since  the  recipient  usually  can  sense  this  fact,  it  can 
have  many  desirable  effects.    For  example,  it  can  serve  as  a  testimonial 
or  reward  for  faithful  service,  giving  satisfaction  to  the  ego  of  the 
one  who  deserves  it  and  inspiration  to  others.    It  can  be  used  by  a  boss 
or  teacher  who  wishes  to  motivate  the  worker  or  student  to  continue  and 
improve  in  his  good  work  so  as  to  benefit  himself  as  well  as  the  common 
cause,  or  it  may  be  given  by  a  superior  to  relieve  tensions  and  give 
confidence  to  a  sensitive  or  nervous  person  thus  aiding  in  minimizing  a 
distracting  feeling  of  inferiority  or  incompetence.    It  is  a  highly 
desirable  form  of  social  control  for  it  is  built  upon  honesty  and  it 
encourages  finer  living. 

(2)  Flattery  -  unwarranted  exaggeration  or  insincere  praise.  The 
motive  behind  it  is  often  to  make  some  selfish  gain,  such  as  to  win 
control  over  a  superior,  or  to  receive  an  affirmative  answer  when  a 
negative  one  is  likely  or  possible.    In  contrast  to  blunt  realism  in 
expression,  it  is  sometimes  permissable,  but  once  its  lack  of  genuine- 
ness becomes  realized,  it  often  boomerangs  on  its  originator. 
(Example;    saleslady  who  says  that  all  suits  look  charming  on  a  custamer 
soon  loses  her  confidence  and  sale), 

(3)  Gossip  -  any  malicious  attempt  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
another  because  of  enmity  or  envy.    The  motive  behind  it  is  often  to 
belittle  the  subject  of  the  gossip  so  as  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
gossiper  by  comparison  or  implication  (sometimes  unconsciously),  A 
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clear  example  would  be  the  critical  commemts  made  about  the  work  of  the 
Morgan  Memorial  by  a  local  Junk  dealer.    The  distinction  between  gossip 
and  the  circulation  of  htunfim  interest  items  can  be  seen  if  we  contrast 
their  motivation.    Hunan  interest  items  are  spread  by  persons  who  enter 
into  or  in  some  way  reflect  the  Joy  or  sorrow  of  a  friend,  neighbor,  or 
acquaintance.    Very  often,  they  are  an  outward  expression  of  an  inner 
emotional  desire  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  another  or  to  share  in  their 
happiness.    It  is  obvious  that  both  gossip  and  the  spreading  of  human 
interest  items  do  serve  as  social  controls.    Many  people  quite  con- 
sciously conduct  themselves  ultra-oarefully  in  a  given  situation  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  the  development  of  gossip  which  could  blacken  their 
reputation.    On  the  other  hand,  some  people  make  a  point  of  spreading 
human  interest  items  because  they  feel  that  it  humanizes  society  and 
adds  depth  and  meaning  to  life.    Only  the  latter  practice  which  is  built 
on  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  is  truly  conducive  to  a  better 
society. 

(4)    Laughter  and  Ridicule:    laughter  is  an  "inclusive  term  for  a 

great  variety  of  expressional  modes,  all  revealing  an  attitude  toward 

1 

life  ....  one  of  vigorous  protest".    In  general,  laughter  improves 
social  living.    It  is  directed  at  human  affairs  such  as  novelties  or 
oddities  in  words,  dress,  action,  or  whatever  is  exaggerated  or  made 
extravagant.    It  may  be  directed  toward  deformities  of  some  kinds 
(freckles),  characteristics  of  temperament  (temper,  vanity),  breaches  of 


1.    F.  E.  Lumley,  Means  of  Social  Control,  p.  260 
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order  or  rule  if  not  too  serious,  small  misfortunes  of  people,  things 
which  are  risque' or  incongruous,  pretense,  lack  of  expected  knowledge  or 
skill,  or  verbal  plays  and  witticisms;  in  general,  anything  odd  rather 
than  customary  in  human  affairs.    Laughter  with  others  is  stimulating 
and  enjoyable;  it  brings  about  a  supporting  bond  or  attraction  between 
individuals,  and  it  does  make  its  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
group  standards*    Ridicule  on  the  other  hand  gives  the  impression  of 
making  fun  of  someone,  or  reveals  a  desire  to  belittle  others.    Its  forms 
of  revealment  are  similar  to  those  of  laughter,  but  their  total  effect 
is  to  depress  or  repulse  others.    One  thing  is  certain:    nobody  likes  to 
be  laughed  at  unless  highly  paid  for  it.    Sometimes  ridicule  by  a  group 
can  inspire  fear,  serve  as  a  spur  to  action,  or  serve  as  a  protection 
against  contamination  from  outside  influences,  but  often  the  wiser 
course  of  action  would  be  a  more  deliberative  one.    In  conclusion, 
ridicule  is  often  motivated  by  selfish  ambitions  or  degrading  purposes 
and  therefore  is  anti-social  in  its  ultimate  results,  while  laughing  on 
the  other  hand,  is  motivated  by  a  sense  of  humor;  it  is  pleasurable  and 
beneficial  as  it  relieves  tensions  and  brings  people  together, 

(5)    Fashions,  fads,  and  crazes :    fashions  refer  to  styles  which 
become  conventionalized  for  a  period  of  time.    Fads  and  crazes  are  of 
briefer  duration  and  affect  fewer  people.    Fashions  tend  to  descend  from 
someone  in  high  position  to  the  masses.    People  follow  to  gain  group 
approval,  yet  with  variation,  to  satisfy  their  ego  and  their  desire  for 
individuality.    People  cannot  resist  these  impressions,  try  as  they  may. 
As  a  social  control,  changes  of  fashion  do  add  expense  and  bring  waste- 
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fulness  into  our  economy;  yet,  we  recognize  in  them  a  valuable  stimulant 
to  the  wheels  of  industry  and  a  psychologically  stimulating  effect  which 
gives  men  and  women  an  opportunity  to  react  to  new  things,  and  more 
challenges  to  make  themselves  attractive.    A  further  detailed  study  of 
how  the  fashion  world  works  makes  fascinating  reading. 

Thus  far,  we  have  placed  major  emphasis  on  individual  social 
controls,  although  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  a  group  significance. 
Now,  let  us  consider  a  few  agencies  of  control  which  interact  in  a  larger 
way  upon  groups  of  people. 

(6)    Advertising  -  the  term  applied  to  all  efforts  to  build  up  a 
familiarity  with  ideas,  products,  or  programs,  so  that  the  public  will 
judge  them  favorably  and  act  accordingly,    Econcmically  speaking,  the 
business  man  attempts  to  create  new  wants,  increase  the  distribution  of 
goods  and  make  more  sales.    Socially  speaking,  the  church,  club,  or 
organization  wants  attendance  at  a  function,  or  a  moral  sympathy  for  the 
underlying  purpose  of  its  endeavors.    The  psychology  of  advertising  in 
business  reveals  a  conscious  attempt  (more  than  $3,000,000,000.  annually) 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public  on  such  bases  as  self-interest,  love  of 
family,  desire  for  comfort,  and  desire  to  save  money.    More  specifically, 
we  note  appeals  to  health,  maternal  affection,  appetite  and  taste, 
attraction  of  sexes,  economy,  comfort,  pleasure,  luxury,  ambition, 
beauty,  appearance,  efficiency,  safety,  vanity,  pride,  fashion,  and 
sympathy.    All  but  four  of  the  abovaaentioned  appeals  are  basically 
emotional  in  nature.    Advertisers  are  fortunate  because  the  American 
public  plays  easily  into  their  hands,  for  as  a  people,  we  have  an  almost 
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childish  admiration  for  material  success  and  the  accumulation  of  many- 
things.     It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  with  techniques  or  details  here: 
suffice  it  to  say  that  advertising  exerts  a  tremendous  influence  and 
people  do  respond  readily.    This  brings  us  to  our  first  illustration  of 
the  need  of  both  legal  and  extra-legal  group  regulation  over  its  use  - 
control  over  a  control,  so  to  speak.    Misrepresentations  and  unfair 
practices  whereby  an  innocent  public  could  be  abused  or  defrauded  are 
curtailed  by  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  1938)  which  is  empowered  to  give  "cease  and 
desist"  orders  in  instances  of  false  or  misleading  advertising,  by  state 
legislation  such  as  the  law  restricting  the  location  and  use  of  bill- 
boards in  Massachusetts,  and  by  such  private  agencies  as  the  imerican 
Medical  Association  or  the  Anerican  Autcmobile  Association  which  issue 
seals  of  approval,  or  the  agencies  which  aid  in  consumer  buying  such  as 
Consumer's  Research  or  the  Merican  Home  Economics  Association,  and 
other  private  agencies  such  as  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  and  the  like*    An  evaluation  of  advertising  as  a  means  of 
social  control  should  emphasize  that  although  it  is  obviously  a  device 
for  selfish  interests  and  private  gain  in  many  instances,  it  neverthe- 
less can  be  credited  with  rendering  the  indispensable  function  of 
disseminating  helpful  information,  and  arousing  desires  the  fulfillment 
of  which  tends  to  elevate  the  standards  of  living  of  the  entire  world, 
A  program  of  consumer  education  is  imperative  however,  to  assure  a  well 
informed  buying  public  which  will  demsuid  that  advertising  be  kept  as  a 
beneficial  social  control* 
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(7)    Public  Opinion:    when  the  majority  of  people  have  definite 
convictions  on  problems  which  affect  the  general  welfare,  their  views 
become  public  opinion.    It  may  be  the  static  kind  which  upholds  tradi- 
tional customs  and  mores,  or  it  may  be  the  dynamic  kind  which  seeks  to 
change  the  traditional.    It  is  never  passive  or  static;  it  is  con- 
stantly demanding  action  or  resistance  to  action.    It  develops  with 
increased  intensity  to  the  degree  that  social,  political,  and  economic 
issues  are  controversial.    It  is  not  always  true  that  the  prevailing 
will  is  the  general  will,  for  individuals  or  groups  unaware  or  indiffer- 
ent to  a  problem,  have  no  opinion  and  no  influence  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  it. 

Public  opinion  (admitting  limitations)  is  the  basis  of  authority 
in  the  democratic  state,  and  when  it  is  crystallized,  it  acts  as  a  great 
social  force  in  the  determination  of  public  policies.    In  a  society  such 
as  ours,  the  actual  fact  is  that  each  of  the  fairly  distinct  classes  or 
groups  in  society  exert  their  influence  and  sometimes  pressure  in  what- 
ever direction  they  feel  advisable  as  they  endeavor  to  achieve  specific 
goals.    Politically,  the  "will  of  the  voter**  and  organized  oppositions 
are  of  great  significance  to  the  office  holder  and  to  those  who  seek 
election.    Our  government  must  of  necessity  heed  suggestions  and  requests 
if  it  is  to  retain  confidence.    There  are  of  course  certain  limitations 
on  how  far  public  opinion  can  control  government  action.    For  example; 
it  cannot  settle  details  of  technical  questions,  it  is  too  frequently 
inadequately  informed  to  make  accurate  decisions,  it  is  often  impatient 
and  influenced  by  inconsequential s,  stereotypes,  prejudices,  and  high 
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pressures  so  that  its  decisions  are  unwise.     This  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  we  wish  to  have  a  truly  democratic  society,  we  must 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  educational  programs  designed  to  train 
for  free  discussions  based  on  knowledge  and  differing  interpretations. 

The  importance  of  public  opinion  as  it  has  been  measured  by  such 
agencies  as  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  (Gallup  Poll)  and 
Fortune  Magazine  has  for  years  been  debated,  and  since  the  big  error  in 
the  election  of  1948,  few  pollsters  have  talked  loudly.    It  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  polls  with  different  intent; 
the  one  is  intended  to  be  an  advertising  medium  by  which  to  secure 
public  attention  for  a  product,  while  the  other  is  an  attempt  through  a 
scientific  sampling  of  opinions  to  ascertain  the  public's  view  on 
specific  current  questions.    It  is  obvious  that  on  seme  matters  of 
economic,  social,  or  even  political  concern,  the  consensus  of  opinion  as 
given  by  the  latter  type  of  pollsters  does  influence  the  thinking  of 
people  (especially  if  it  agrees  with  what  they  think).    Prior  to  1948, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  people  who  trusted  the  power  of  the 
pollsters  to  predict  the  future  and  its  outcomes;  their  success  in  the 
recent  past  warranted  this  confidence.     In  1948,  pollsters  had  apparently 
failed  to  adjust  their  pattern  of  sampling  to  a  changing  Aaerica,  with 
the  result  that  the  future  for  pollsters  now  remains  uncertain. 

Public  opinion  is  a  form  of  social  control  which  is  influenced  by 
such  agencies  as  newspapers,  magazines,  radios  and  television,  motion 
pictures,  the  church,  the  school,  polls,  government  agencies,  and 
pressure  groups  including  political  parties,  labor  organizations. 
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lobbyists,  ohtonbers  of  ccmmeroe,  business  organizations,  special-interest 
groups  and  professional  organizations,  and  which,  in  turn,  exercises  a 
profoxind  influence  on  the  legislation  and  actiyities  of  our  democratic 
leadership.    Its  weaknesses  can  be  realized  as  we  note  the  imperfections 
in  human  beings,  in  evaluation  of  materials,  and  in  the  inherent  nature 
of  prejudice  and  propaganda,  two  chief  factors  in  influencing  public 
opinion* 

(8)    Prejudice  -  along  with  bigotry  and  scapegoating,  appears  to  be 

one  of  the  undesirable  patterns  of  action  developed  as  a  social  control • 

"A  prejudice  is  an  attitude  we  have  toward  a  specific  situation  that  we 

reach  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  facts  about  the  situation.  , 

.  •  we  form  a  judgment  without  the  help  of  science  or  of  our  own 

1 

thinking  capacities."    Prejudice  differs  from  bigotry  in  that  the  ab- 
sence of  factual  understanding  rises  not  from  selfish  desires  to  assert 
one's  ego,  but  rather  frcm  environmental  influences  which  shape  the 
thinking  of  its  members.    Like  all  social  controls,  it  can  be  helpful* 
Under  circumstances  where  there  can  be  no  time  for  thorough  factual 
investigation,  one  person  may  prejudice  another  and  so  prevent  injury  or 
even  loss  of  life  itself.    However,  in  popular  usage,  the  word  prejudice 
refers  to  the  kind  of  mental  beh«.vior  which  "has  a  narrowing  effect  upon 
the  development  of  personality  and  robs  the  individual  of  that  richness 
and  fullness  of  life  which  result  from  daring  adventures  in  fellowship 
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1 

across  the  frontiers  of  raoe  and  nation  and  creed";    the  kind  which 

2 

tends  to  "undermine  clear,  critical  thinking";    and  finally,  the  kind 

which,  if  unchecked,  leads  to  "misunderstandings  between  individuals, 

class  hatreds,  race  tensions,  religious  bigotry,  international  disputes 
3 

and  war"« 

Where  do  our  prejudices  come  from?    Granted  that  they  are  not  in- 
nate except  as  inherited  tendencies  play  their  part  in  determining  what 
becomes  our  effective  rather  than  our  ineffective  environment.  Most 
prejudices  result  from  an  unconscious  conditioning  process  in  the 
family,  school,  church,  and  community.    On  the  adult  level,  tradition 
and  custom  provide  bias.    It  is  through  personal  contacts  either  real  or 
vicarious  that  we  establish  our  attitudes.    Permeating  these  reactions 
sometimes  is  a  fear  and  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  or  insecurity 
which  might  threaten  one's  social  or  economic  status,  sometimes  a  sense 
of  racial  or  national  superiority  for  that  group  to  which  the  individual 
belongs,  sometimes  a  sacrifice  of  respect  for  personality  in  order  to 
obtain  one*s  own  ends,  and  frequently,  a  desire  to  be  like  others  as 
they  respond  in  their  thinking  to  rumor,  gossip,  organized  propaganda 
and  the  influence  of  pressure  groups. 

Prejudice  manifests  itself  in  labels  and  name-calling  and  dis- 
criminations based  upon  race,  nationality,  religion,  and  economic  or 

Tl    Boston  Council  of  Church  Women,  "A  Critical  Study  of  Prejudice", 
p.  1 
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social  status,  but  its  two  major  techniques  are  what  the  social  psy- 
chologists call  "stereotypes"  or  images  of  the  mind,  and  "scapegoating" 
or  "a  tendency  to  blame  others  for  our  own  misfortunes  and  misdeeds,  or 

to  fix  responsibility  for  social  ills  upon  certain  racial  or  religious 
1 

groups".    Obviously,  in  a  democratic  society,  it  is  imperative  that 
members  be  cautioned  into  careful  use  of  generalizations. 

What  are  the  effects  of  prejudice?    To  the  subject,  we  find  that 
it  acts  as  a  kind  of  blinder  to  clear  perspective  in  real  situations  and 
therefore  results  in  distorted  thinking  and  opinions  on  many  problems; 
we  find  that  it  threatens  a  full  development  of  an  individual's  per- 
sonality as  it  narrows  his  scope  of  thinking;  it  often  serves  as  a 
limiting  factor  to  the  social,  economic,  or  cultural  opportunities 

I 

available  to  him  through  the  years*    To  the  victim,  who  often  has  little 
possibility  for  retaliation,  it  means  discrimination  and  abuse.  Some 
become  bitter  and  disillusioned  and  withdraw  from  the  dominating  group; 
seme  become  aggressive  against  the  dominant  group  while  others  t\irn 
,  against  people  of  their  own  group  in  an  attempt  to  escape  frran  them; 
!  still  others  attempt  an  appeasement  policy;  and  most  tragically,  seme 
I  develop  quirks  in  personality  which  lead  to  devastating  inferiority 
!  complexes.    The  effects  on  democratic  society  are  tremendous  as  we  view 
,  the  economic  and  social  problems  and  tensions  which  are  created,  ajid 
j  reflect  upon  the  infinite  amount  of  energy  and  material  assets  expended 
to  no  good  end,  and  in  contrast  think  upon  the  benefits  forfeited 

Tl    Boston  Council  of  Church  Women,  "A  Critical  Study  of  Prejudice", 
p.  1 
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through  the  lack  of  cooperative  endeavors  where  all  can  give  and  share 
according  to  their  abilities  and  needs. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  observe  that  evidence  has  been  found  to 
substantiate  the  thought  that  the  right  kind  of  education  can  definitely 
improve  one's  clarity  of  thought.    "From  casual  observation  it  seems 
that,  taken  as  a  group,  scientists  are  relatively  free  from  scapegoating 
tendencies;  so  too,  people  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Christieua 
philosophy  of  life;  perhaps  likewise  those  who  are  well  informed  con- 
cerning cultures  other  than  their  own;  also,  perhaps,  people  with  a  high 

degree  of  general  education  -  although  here  one  suspects  it  is  the  kind 

1 

of  education  rather  than  the  amount  that  counts".    Thus,  interested 
individuals  and  groups  are  working  with  confidence  for  the  improvement 
of  intergroup  relations  through  the  establishment  of  state  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commissions  (New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts), 
through  state  and  national  legislation  to  reduce  political  and  economic 
inequalities,  through  the  propagation  of  a  new  attitude  in  management 
and  labor  union  groups,  and  through  the  employment  of  teachers  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds  in  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  our 
country, 

(9)    Propaganda  -  refers  to  the  dissemination  of  information  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  behavior  of  others.    Actually  since  men 
first  learned  to  speak,  they  have  used  words  to  persuade  others  to  agree 
with  them.    The  chief  novelty  of  present-day  propaganda  lies  in  its 

Tl    Central  Y,M.C,A,  College,  Chicago,  A,B,C*s  of  Scapegoating,  p,  68 
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power  to  reach  large  audiences  through  the  employment  of  varied  tech- 
niques and  new  agencies  of  communication.    Propaganda  may  be  used  either 
for  good  or  evil  purposes.    Its  end  may  be  desirable  for  human  welfare 
or  it  may  be  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  small  selfish  group. 

The  democratic  way  of  life  requires  that  the  fundamental  right  of 
freedom  of  expression  of  opinions  shall  be  safeguarded.    Since  this  is 
so,  it  becomes  imperative  that  the  democratic  populace  be  trained  in 
analyzing  and  weighing  the  materials  which  come  to  them,    A  broad 
educational  background  can  be  helpful,  but  a  specific  knowledge  of  such 
matters  as  the  emotional  techniques  skillfully  used  by  propagandists  can 
add  to  the  competence  of  individuals  in  society.    Professor  Clyde  R, 
Miller  of  Columbia  University  has  brought  together  seven  ccsnmon  devices 

of  modern  propaganda  which  have  been  widely  accepted  as  having  great 

1 

significance.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

1,  The  name-calling  device  -  seeking  to  connect  our  opponents  with  j 
something  that  is  generally  considered  undesirable;  appeals  to 
hate  or  fear, 

2,  The  glittering  generalities  device  -  virtue  words,  or  broad 
sweeping  statements  of  a  vague  nature,  evading  other  truths, 
and  thus  winning  an  acceptance  of  things  without  examination 
of  facts, 

3,  The  transfer  device  -  connecting  his  ideas  with  some  universally 
loved  symbol, 

4#     The  testimonial  device  -  seeking  to  gain  public  support  by 
using  statements  of  well-known  persons 

5,    The  "plain-folks"  device  -  most  frequently  used  in  political 

campaigns  to  win  confidence  by  appearing  to  be  people  like  the 
common  folk 

1,    Adapted  from  J.L,  Williams  &  P.P,  Howard,  Today* s  Anerican 
 Democracy,  pp,  365-368 
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6,  The  card-stacking  device  -  suppressing  part  of  the  truth  in  an 
effort  to  promote  a  cause  or  candidate,    Eiabarrassing  facts 
are  overlooked  and  a  big  point  is  made  of  other,  often  un- 
important, issues, 

7.  The  band  wagon  device  -  appeals  to  the  notion  that  "everybody's 
doing  it,"     Opponents  are  made  out  as  hopeless  or  unpopular; 
follow  the  crowd  idea. 

One  additional  technique  should  be  added,  namely  the  "red  herring". 
Here  is  a  diverting  action,  or  an  attempt  to  swerve  discussion  frcm  the 
point,  by  introducing  an  entirely  different  topic. 

Propaganda  as  a  social  control  is  an  integral  part  of  danocratic 
living;  the  influence  which  it  exerts  is  dependent  upon  the  skill  with 
which  individuals  and  groups  in  society  handle  it.    For  example,  re- 
search in  social  dynamics  investigating  the  effects  of  group  decision 
upon  behavior  has  found  that  "participation  in  a  group  discussion 
followed  by  a  group  decision  was  much  more  effective  in  getting  action 

carried  out  thaji  was  either  a  lecture  method  or  an  individual  inter- 
1 

view  method,"    Secondly,  a  study  of  the  effects  upon  group  life  of  three 
kinds  of  adult  leadership,  democratic,  autocratic,  and  laissez-faire, 
revealed  that  "in  the  democratic  group  the  members  were  more  work- 
oriented,  less  dependent  upon  the  leader,  showed  more  group  initiative, 

greater  inter-dependence  among  the  group  members  and  less  member-member 

2 

aggression  and  irritability," 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  to  be  explored  in  this  whole  consider- 


1, D,  H.  Jenkins,  "Studies  in  Group  Dynamics  and  Their  Implications  for 
Social  Studies  Teachers",  The  New  England  Social  Studies  Bulletin, 
March,  1948 


2,  Ibid, 
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ation  of  social  control,  but  moving  on,  the  question  presents  itself  - 
how  do  we  react  to  social  control?    As  some  individuals  are  exposed  to 
the  orderliness  of  social  controls,  they  revolt  against  the  restraints 
which  society  places  upon  its  members  and  seek  seclusion  beyond  the 
realm  of  social  regulation.    This  very  small  group  appear  to  have  no 
tendencies  toward  voluntary  cooperation,  and  little  desire  to  be  re- 
cognized members  of  a  danocratic  group.    They  usually  become  hermits, 
misers,  or  eccentric  recluses,  and  hardly  count  in  our  picture.  The 
second  group  constitutes  a  far  larger  number.    It  is  composed  of  those 
conformers  who  subscribe  to  things  as  they  are,  realizing  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  past,  continually  aware  in  a  general  way  of  the  facts 
!  of  the  day,  and  trusting  that  somehow,  conservative  improvanent  will 
slowly  evolve  in  the  future.    We  enjoy  these  quiet,  happy,  contented 
members  of  society,  and  without  these  conformists,  a  nation  or  civiliza- 
tion could  not  endure.    Yet,  they  are  not  the  ones  who  really  make  the 
world  move  forward.    There  is  a  third  group,  the  "rebels"  or  "revolters" 
or  "troublemakers"  -  again  a  minority  group,    "It  is  the  non-conformist 
who  starts  changes  and  who  scanetimes  directs  the  way  to  progress. 
Control  and  orderliness  sometimes  bring  about  an  indifference  to  changes 
that  are  needed,    A  too  great  satisfaction  with  the  existing  order  puts 
humanity  into  ruts.    Only  when  someone  rebels  and  challenges  the 
accustomed  ways  of  living  does  progress  come  about  .  .  .  •  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  radicals  and  reformers  of  one  generation, 
who  dare  to  resist  public  opinion  and  social  pressure,  sometimes  become 
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the  heroes  of  the  next  generation."    It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  revolt  can  be  "within  the  law"  as  well  as  against  the  law.  Mob 
actions  and  revolutions  often  result  in  far  too  large  a  price  for  the 
little  progress  which  they  achieve.    In  contrast,  note  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  leader  like  Mohatna  Gandhi  in  his  consistent  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  India©    Democracy  also  offers  specific  ways  in  which  its 
society  can  move  toward  solving  problems  without  violence.    For  example, 
let  us  note  the  vast  body  of  state  and  federal  labor  legislation  which 
has  been  evolved  through  the  years,  and  which  now  provides  the  greatest 
single  source  of  protection  and  benefit  to  the  laboring  masses  which  we 
have.    This  can  be  contrasted  to  strikes  where  violence  necessitates 
the  interference  of  police  to  prevent  physical  injury  and  property 
damage.    Thus  the  law-enforcement  agencies  of  our  country  are  called  upon 
to  check  members  of  our  society  as  they  endeavor  to  accomplish  what  they 
believe  to  be  progressive  for  the  group.    Other  democratic  privileges 
such  as  the  right  to  select  and  elect  competent  officials  to  public 
office,  and  the  right  of  free  speech,  press,  and  peaceable  assembly  and 
freedom  of  enterprise,  all  inter-woven  with  clear  thinking  and  a  sense 
of  fair  play,  can  give  to  members  of  a  democracy  tremendous  opportunities 
to  work  for  changes  in  the  status  quo. 

We  have  considered  the  fact  that  we  behave  as  we  do  because  we  are 
creatures  of  habit,  and  because  we  are  under  social  controls  or  a  harness 
of  orderliness.    We  know  also  that  to  some  comes  a  challenge  which  brings 

Tl    P.  H.  &  J.  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  (1958),  pp.  146  and  148 
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about  progress  and  social  revolt.    Finally,  we  behave  as  we  do  because 
nearly  all  of  us  tend  to  be  social  climbers,  sociologically  speaking. 
Not  all  eire  destined  for  the  highest  social  status  in  our  society,  but 
nearly  all  are  eager  to  achieve  a  status  which  is  satisfying  to  them  in 
terms  of  position  achieved,  material  goods  accumulated,  and  social 
recognition.    In  contrast  to  systems  of  caste,  democracy  offers  to  all 
an  open-class  society  and  presents  unparalleled  opportunities  for  each 
individual  with  ambition  to  achieve  honor  and  distinction  within  the 
limits  of  his  natural  endowment.    This  freedom  is  what  has  made  the 
United  States  of  Anerica  a  land  of  orderliness  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand,  a  bulwark  of  inventive  genius. 

DELIMITATION  OF  THE  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  of  Subject  Matter 

I,  > Introductory  Comments 


II.    Habit  Formation,  the  Root  of  Orderliness 

a.  Habit  vs.  instinct 

b.  Significance  of  habit  formation 


III,    Social  Control,  the  Harness  of  Orderliness 

a.  Meaning  of  social  control 

b.  Major  forms  of  social  control 


(1 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 


Praise 

Flattery 

Gossip 

Laughter  and  ridicule 
Fashions,  fads,  and  crazes 
Adverti  sing 
Public  opinion 


I 


II 


I 
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(8)  Prejudice 

(9)  Propaganda 


IV. 


Social  Revolt,  or  the  Revolt  Against  Social  Restraint 


a. 
b. 


Seclusion 
"Radicalism" 


V. 


The 


Struggle  for  Social  Position 


b. 


a. 


Democratic  opportunities 

Personal  adjustments  to  the  social  order 


Objectives  -  Understandings 


1*    Man  is  a  creature  of  habit. 

2.  A  degree  of  social  orderliness  is  essential  to  group  existence;  it 
is  a  prerequisite  to  social  interaction  for  the  common  good, 

3.  Social  control  refers  to  the  process  of  establishing  and  exercising 
those  regulative  devices  considered  necessary  to  social  orderliness. 

4.  A  social  control  device  is  any  force  used  by  the  social  group  to 
regulate  the  behavior  of  its  members. 

5«    Praise,  flattery,  gossip,  laughter  and  ridicule,  fashions,  fads, 

and  crazes,  advertising,  public  opinion,  prejudices,  and  propaganda, 
are  all  illustrative  of  potential  powers  of  influence  over 
individuals  and  social  groups. 

6.  The  reading  matter,  radio  and  television  releases  in  any  one 
specific  canmunity,  are  dictated  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  existing 
social  patterns  and  conduct  of  that  commxmityo 

7.  It  is  customary  for  most  people  to  be  conformers  in  social  living; 
a  minority  withdraw  to  seclusion,  and  a  second  small  group  revolt 
either  for  selfish  reasons  or  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about 
improvements  in  society. 

8.  The  democratic  way  of  life  offers  to  its  people  opportunities 
"within  the  law"  to  bring  about  progress,  for  through  the  use  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  peaceable  assembly,  through  freedom 
of  enterprise,  through  political  powers  of  voting,  officeholding, 
and  active  participation  in  affairs  of  government,  and  through 
freedom  of  opportunity  to  one  and  all  according  to  their  ability. 
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men  and  women  of  Anerica  can  achieve  honor  and  distinction  as  well 
as  social  gratitude  for  acccmplishments  in  their  chosen  fields* 

Objectives  -  Ability 

1.    Ability  to  judge  motives  behind  social -control  devices  and  respond 
accordingly. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1,  The  formation  of  good  habits  in  early  life  can  be  a  great  aid  to 

I  successful  living  in  maturity, 

'  2,  Individuals  must  think  clearly  and  independently  even  in  social 

j  situations  in  order  to  prevent  "mob  psychological"  influences  from 

I  controlling  with  anti-social  effects. 

! 

3.  To  be  repeatedly  out  of  step  with  one's  intimate  associates  lessens 
one's  chances  of  personal  growth  and  the  winning  of  social  approval 
or  recognition. 

4.  Social  control  devices  used  with  good  intent,  strengthen  the  order- 
liness emd  morale  of  society. 

5.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  revolt  against  a  specific  social 
control  for  the  sake  of  integrity  or  moral  standards. 

6.  Prejudice  and  propaganda  thrive  on  the  emotions  of  persons. 

7.  In  meeting  propaganda,  it  is  good  policy  to  do  as  they  say  "Take  it 
from  whence  it  comes". 

8.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  society,  has  to 
strike  out  frcm  the  routine  and  usual  to  a  more  individual  course 
of  action;  democracy  says  that  which  is  worthwhile  can  be 
accomplished  "within  the  law". 

9*    The  Anerican  way  of  life  has  traditionally  instilled  in  most  of  us 
a  desire  to  equal  or  to  do  better  than  our  parents,  although  we 
sometimes  do  not  see  the  road  ahead  imtil  after  high  school 
graduation. 

10.    It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  and  every  Merican  to  work  in  some 
small  way  for  the  elimination  of  prejudices  and  undesirable  pro- 
paganda, and  for  the  propagation  of  that  kind  of  living  which  will 
tend  to  build  a  United  States  approaching  the  idealism  which  we 
profess. 
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businessman,  runs  into  difficulties  one  day  when  he  tries  to 
telephone  his  office.    This  gets  him  thinking  about  the  telephone 
habits  of  his  organization,  and  he  discovers  a  number  of  things  he 
thinks  should  be  improved."-^  Available  from  the  Telephone  Office 
nearest  your  location. 
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UNIT  IX.     IS  AMERICAN  FAMILY  LIFE  DETERIORATING? 
(Tentative  Sohedule  3  weeks) 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  show  students  the  significance  of  the  family  as  an  institution 
in  our  social  culture,  to  consider  its  functioning  in  present  day 
society,  and  to  present  wholesonie  attitudes  on  the  relationship  between 
men  and  women  in  their  maturing  and  adult  years  of  life. 

Overview 

"Few  of  us  envy  the  lonely  hemit  who  lives  by  himself  •  People 

feel  their  lives  to  be  more  satisfying  when  they  share  their  joys,  their 

1 

sorrows,  their  work,  and  their  worship  with  others."    The  most  funda- 
mental social  group  for  all  time  has  been  the  family.    Although  the 
family  as  a  social  institution  has  been  maintained  by  both  primitive 
and  modern  society,  it  has  evolved  through  many  forms  from  the  great  or 
familistic  family  where  whole  communities  or  villages  were  made  up  of 
relatives  with  the  oldest  man  or  men  in  charge,  to  the  individualistic 
family  where  each  couple  and  its  children  make  the  family  unit.  There 
j  have  been  three  principal  types  of  families  based  on  the  nvmiber  of  mates, 
polygyny  (man  has  several  wives),  polyandry  (wife  has  several  husbands), 
and  monogamy  (one  wife  to  one  husband).    There  have  been  the  patriarchal 
and  the  matriarchal  types  of  families,  smd  the  democratic  type  which  is 
represented  most  frequently  in  the  United  States  today. 

1 

1.    J.  T,  Greenan  &  A.  B.  Meredith,  Everyday  Problems  of  American 
Democracy,  p«  258 
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Historically,  the  institutional  family  has  been  considered  success** 
ful  if  it  has  provided  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  and  reared 
children;  it  has  sometinies  become  a  business  proposition  and  the  social 
significance  has  been  consistently  emphasized.    Today,  although  common 
sense  tells  us  that  we  cannot  minimize  the  need  of  offspring,  there 
appears  to  have  developed  a  modern  emphasis  upon  personal  interest;  the 
individualistic  or  democratic  or  romantic  family,  as  it  is  called,  is 
created  primarily  as  a  means  of  realizing  personal  happiness.  Unless 
it  brings  personal  satisfaction  to  the  two  mates,  even  though  their 
union  produces  offspring,  it  is  termed  a  failure.    A  wife  is  not  cap- 
tured (literally  speaking),  purchased,  or  secured  through  parental 
arrangements,  but  rather  the  choice  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
young  people  themselves*    They  make  their  own  decisions  and  establish 
an  independent  home. 

In  thinking  of  the  Anerican  family  of  today,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  monogamy  is  the  universal  legitimate  practice  in  the  United 
States.    This  standard  is  in  accordance  with  our  democratic  ideology 
in  which  we  place  great  emphasis  on  the  value  of  each  individual,  it  is 
the  superior  practice  according  to  our  psychological  teachings,  it  fits 
best  into  our  economic  system  wherein  it  is  often  difficult  to  support 
a  large  number  of  people  on  the  income  of  one  wage  earner,  it  is  more  in 
accord  with  our  balance  between  male  and  female  population  than  any 
;  other  system  would  be  (United  States  as  a  whole),  and  most  important, 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  major  religions  of  our  so-called  Christian 
nation*           .     .  , 
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In  the  narrow  sense,  hone  is  "where  you  hang  your  hat  at  night", 
but  in  the  broader  sense,  it  includes  all  the  interactions  of  the  family 
group  within  its  enTironmental  influences.    During  the  past  fifty  or 
seventy-five  years,  a  non-static  society  has  brought  maay  changes  into 
the  functions  of  the  family.    There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  productive 
activities  (food,  clothing,  shelter  etc.)  in  the  heme,  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  homemakers  on  home  duties,  and  a  lessening  of 
the  opportunities  for  dependents  to  become  economic  assets  by  working 
in  the  home.    There  has  been  a  virtual  disappearance  of  family  prayers. 
The  gathering  of  the  family  for  recreation  is  ancient  history.  The 
protective  function  of  the  family  has  declined  with  the  developnent  of 
private  and  public  protective  and  social  agencies  and  improved  means  of 
transportation  and  ccnamunication.    Education  has  shifted  from  the  heme 
to  the  schools.    The  social  status  of  an  individual  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  his  family  backgrounds.    Finally,  in  our  uncertain  and 
mobile  society,  a  vital  affection  between  man  and  wife  has  come  to  be 
of  supreme  importance,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place  and  away  from 
the  intimate  relationships  of  larger  neighborhood  groups  in  earlier 
societies.    Stated  slightly  differently,  we  see  the  hane  of  today  as  one 
with  small  living  quarters,  spasmodic  activities,  women  and  children 
employed  outside  the  home,  few  exchange  visits  with  relatives,  children 
spending  much  of  their  time  going  on  their  own  particular  ways  to  school 
and  community  activities,  commercial  recreation,  and  public  gathering 
places,  a  dissimilarity  of  interests  among  various  members  of  the  family, 
traits  of  social  behavior  learned  more  from  outside  influences  than 
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through  home  contacts,  ajad  finally,  increasing  divorces*    This  is  how 
modern  culture  has  affected  our  families;  to  some,  it  shows  evidence  of 
decay,  but  to  others,  there  are  signs  of  growth  and  progress.    It  is 
evident  that  modern  culture  makes  available  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  family  homes,  permits  mothers  to  lead  lives  with  a  greater  breadth 
of  experience,  and  augments  the  training  of  the  home  with  a  greater 
variety  of  specialized  agencies  than  heretofore  known  in  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ignore  the  mounting  figure  of  broken  homes 
where  children  are  the  chief  victims. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  individual  being,  and  note  the  great  variety 
of  family  relations  the  average  person  enjoys  during  a  lifetime.  A 
typical  person  goes  through  the  stages  of  being  a  child,  a  growing  boy 
or  girl,  a  married  son  or  daughter  and  a  husband  or  wife,  a  parent,  a 
father-in-law  or  mother-in-law,  and  a  grandparent.    In  this  unit,  we 
will  consider  his  position  in  the  first  two  stages  in  greater  detail ♦ 

Consider  the  early  heme  influences  on  a  little  child.    His  very 
biological  existence  depends  on  its  nurturing  and  care.    Here  he  first 
knows  love  and  protection,  establishes  habits,  forms  ideas,  and  begins 
to  speak  the  language  of  his  parents.    As  he  grows  older,  these  things 
multiply  and  there  are  added  democratic  responsibilities,  social  customs 
of  the  community,  and  ideals  of  religion  and  citizenship  and  so  on.  The 
major  sources  of  influence  are  of  course,  mother  and  dad  and  perhaps 
brothers  and  sisters.    The  ideal  situation  provides  a  stimulating  inter- 
action between  each  and  every  member  and  with  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Those  who  see  situations  somewhat  less  than  ideal,  would  appreciate  the 
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article  entitled  "The  Vanishing  American  Father"  in  which  the  author 
points  out  that  the  pressure  of  business  responsibilities  and  a  willing- 
ness to  retreat  fully  from  paternal  duties,  have  robbed  sons  of  a  man 
around  who  will  teach  them  to  glory  in  physical  strength,  to  be 
aggressively  fearless,  resourceful,  protective,  and  in  short  masculine, 
and  daughters  of  a  father  by  whom  they  can  establish  a  basis  of  judgment 
on  which  they  may  base  their  future  evaluations  of  men.    The  writer 
continues  by  telling  fathers  that  their  participation  in  child  training 
is  essential  even  if  it  means  such  sacrifices  as  listening  patiently 
while  young  ones  expound,  helping  them  with  handicraft,  suffering  a 
little  while  children  help  with  various  tasks,  listening  to  and  answering 
about  500,000  questions  during  the  "question  years"  of  an  average  child's 
life,  and  assuring  the  child  of  his  importance  to  the  family  and  his 
place  in  parental  affections.    Similar  criticisms  are  being  currently 
directed  at  women  whose  broadening  interests  appear  to  be  carrying  them 
so  far  beyond  the  home  that  they  fail  to  have  the  necessary  time  and 
patience  to  spend  with  their  children  and  their  husbands.    "Martha  Deane", 
New  York  radio  commentator,  states  that  she  has  noticed  a  great  change 

in  women's  thinking  during  the  last  seven  and  one-half  years  (68,000 

2 

letters  annually  from  listeners)  ;  formerly  they  would  write  about  homey 
matters  or  "my  husband  thinks"  on  issues,  while  today  there  is  a  pre- 


TI    E.  A.  Strecker,  "The  Vanishing  American  Father^,  This  Week  Magazine, 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  February  20,  1949,  pp.  4/ 

2,    Boston  Traveler,  May  21,  1948 
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dominance  of  "own  opinions  personally  arrived  at".    The  article  con- 
cluded by  suggesting  that  some  husbands  like  it,  but  many  others  prefer 
wives  who  discuss  family  things  at  dinner  rather  than  ramifications  of 
the  Federal  budget.    Obviously  when  carried  to  excess,  outside  interests 
for  women  must  curtail  their  thoughts,  efforts,  and  potential  effective- 
ness within  the  home. 

The  second  stage  of  experience  is  that  of  'teen  age  boy-girl 
relationships  when  members  of  each  sex  become  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  opposite  sex  as  a  group,  then  types  within  the  group,  and  then 
specific  individuals  within  the  group.    Dating  refers  to  the  first  stage 
in  mate  seeking  in  which  young  people  have  appointments  with  several 
people  of  the  opposite  sex  and  do  not  limit  their  time  to  any  one  person. 
It  represents  a  social  interest  in  others  with  similar  background  and 
interests,  and  between  those  who  somehow  have  a  mutual  liking  for  each 
other's  personality  and  character  traits,  and  between  those  who  feel 
that  their  associations  tend  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  to  be  found 
I  in  each  of  them.    This  dating  period  is  a  time  of  happiness  and  friendly 
associations,  and  serves  also  as  an  exploratory  period  for  young  people 
wherein  they  study  and  interact  with  the  interests,  temperaments,  and 
character  of  others.    It  is  the  preliminary  step  to  courtship,  engage- 
ment, and  marriage.    It  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  and  impractical 
to  attempt  to  list  here  all  the  considerations  of  this  period.  Many 
truths  will  come  from  discussions  within  groups  of  young  people  in 
search  of  answers  to  specific  problems;  however,  it  is  significant  that 
a  number  of  people  in  clubs,  schools,  and  other  groups  have  become 
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■ufficiently  interested  in  this  phase  of  living  to  think,  talk,  and 
write  about  it,  with  the  result  that  the  writer  can  suggest  the  following 
results  of  research  and  generalizations  of  experience: 

(1)  The  general  statement  is  made  that  90fo  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  marry;  however,  Massachusetts  has^for  some  time 
had  a  preponderance  of  women.    The  1948  figures    just  released 
by  the  Ma,ssachusetts  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  show  120,000 
more  women  than  men  in  this  state.    For  Bay  State  *teen  agers, 
improved  ratios  are  reported: 

15  -  19  years  of  age  206,603  boys  206,063  girls 

10-14      "        "    "  192,322    "  186,795  " 

Thus,  numerically  speaking,  matrimonial  prospects  for  'teen 

agers  are  good, 

(2)  Young  people  in  high  school  vary  in  the  degree  of  maturity  to 
which  they  have  attained;  the  fact  that  one  does  not  "date" 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  he  or  she  is  backwsird 
or  unpopular. 

(3)  Dating  is  assumed  to  make  youth  more  practical  in  his  choice 
of  a  mate,  since  he  is  less  likely  to  let  blind  romance  carry 
him  into  a  hasty  marriage.    (Research  shows  average  age  for 
first  date  to  be  14  years  of  age) 

(4)  To  be  intelligent  in  dating,  one  should  study  or  "know  thyself", 
and  also  realize  that  a  similarity  of  social  and  cultural  back- 
grounds is  one  of  the  most  important  single  factors  in  the 
lifelong  enjoyment  of  ccanpanions;  studies  seem  to  indicate  that 
it  is  even  more  important  than  a  similarity  in  traits  of 
temperament. 

(5)  During  high  school  years,  "there's  safety  in  numbers'*  means 
travelling  in  groups,  and  tends  to  keep  dating  from  developing 
into  courtship,  the  stage  when  serious  interest  is  centered 

on  one  member  of  the  opposite  sex. 

(S)  "Going  steady"  in  high  school  is  inadvisable  except  in  rare 
instances,  for  it  is  likely  to  cause  young  people  to  lose 
opportxanities  of  broadening  experiences  with  others,  and  likely 
to  lead  to  a  premature  desire  to  marry.    (Research  indicates 
that  girls  should  be  twenty  years  of  age  or  over  and  boys 
twenty-two  jears  of  age  or  over  to  give  their  marriage  a 
reasonable  chance  for  success.) 

1, Reported  by  R.  Jacobs,  ^Take  Heed,  Girls,  You  Outnumber  Eligible 

Males  Here  By  23,000",  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  February  27,  1949,  
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(7)  Every  boy  must  prepare  himself  during  his  high  school  years  for 
a  career  and  for  life.  Every  girl  must  do  similarly.  Success- 
ful preparation  in  one  area  should  not  exclude  a  recognition 

of  the  other,  and  experiences  in  both  should  contribute  to 
more  responsible  living.    (Research  shows  that  taken  in  large 
numbers,  the  marriages  of  well  educated  persons  tend  to  be 
more  successful  than  those  of  less  educated  persons.  Also, 
work  experience  has  been  found  to  be  good  for  a  young  woman 
prior  to  her  marriage,  if  she  wsuats  it.) 

(8)  Physical  intimacy  has  no  place  in  the  dating  stage,  because 
it  is  physically,  socially,  and  morally  objectionable. 

(9)  Young  people  who  have  made  happy  adjustments  in  happy  homes 
are  most  apt  to  have  the  capacity  to  get  along  in  the  marriage 
relation  when  they  beccane  adults. 

(10)  'Teen  age  marriages  in  imerica  today  are  considered  undesirable 
from  the  physical,  psychological,  economic,  and  social  view- 
points. 

(11)  j&nericsLn  culture  has  established  folkways  and  mores  concerning 
dating,  courtship,  engagement,  and  marriage,  and  attractive 
volumes  by  Emily  Post  and  others  make  their  study  interesting 
and  informative  for  all  members  of  society. 

Laws  concerning  marriage  have  been  instituted  by  the  several  states 

to  insure  a  type  of  social  control  or  to  provide  orderliness  in  our 

pattern  of  society,  to  insure  a  reasonably  good  physical  heritage  for 

coming  generations,  to  support  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian  religion, 

and  to  lend  a  sense  of  respect  as  to  the  significance  of  the  marriage 

ceremony  (avoid  haste  and  later  regrets).    For  example,  Massachusetts 

1 

has  enacted  the  following  requirements: 

Age  With  consent  Men  18  years  old       Women  16  years  old 

Without  consent  "    21      **       "  "      18      "  " 

License     Wait  for  license  -  5  days        Wait  after  license  -  none 

Physical    Laboratory  blood  test  for  both  applicants 


1 .    World  Almanac,  1949 
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Other  states  vary  slightly  in  the  type  and  details  of  their  legislation, 
and  vuif ortunately,  some  have  become  notoriously  lax  in  enforcement. 
This  is  particularly  bad  in  questions  of  legal  claims  to  property. 

Young  people  should  not  only  consider  'teen  age  relations  with 
parents  and  friends  today,  but  they  should  also  be  encouraged  to  observe 
and  evaluate  characteristics  of  marriages  and  family  living  as  they  come 
before  them,  and  to  contemplate  their  ovra  future.    Three  basic  facts 
should  be  kept  in  mind  lest  students  lose  their  perspective: 

(1)  An  ideal  marriage  is  one  in  which,  through  cooperation,  both 
husband  and  wife  are  able  to  achieve  a  greater  realization  of 
themselves  than  they  could  have  achieved  separately  in  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  single  life,     (origin  of  definition 
unknown) 

(2)  More  than  half  of  all  marriages  in  the  United  States  are 
happy  ones.    (Six  or  seven  couples  out  of  ten  achieve  happiness 
to  a  considerable  degree) 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  biological  "facts  of  life**  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  "facts  of  living".    An  appreciation  of  this  fact 
can  be  gained  through  observation  in  particularly  happy  hemes, 
through  reading  informative  books  and  carefully  prepared 
magazine  articles,  and  through  constructive  thinking  along  the 
lines  of  personal  expectations,  hopes,  and  ambitions  in 
marriage.    Such  study  will  reveal  truths  like  the  following 
which  have  been  expressed  in  recent  literature:    a  successful 
marriage  requires  a  series  of  adjustments  and  a  determination 
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to  make  it  succeed;  husband-dominance  or  wife-dominance  in  the  home  may 

irork  out  in  some  cases  but  changing  times  and  the  democratic  spirit  are 

advocating  the  establishment  of  patterns  of  greater  sharing  and  equality 

for  both  mates;  comirion  activities  and  possessions  make  for  a  happy  home; 

marriage  needs  the  continuance  of  romantic  gestures;  the  average 

difference  in  age  is  two  or  three  years  (husband  older)  but  research 

shows  that  greater  differences  in  age  have  had  no  serious  disadvantage 

from  the  standpoint  of  happiness;  a  good  quarrel  is  a  tonic  to  marriage 

when  it  is  controlled,  unmalicious,  and  settled  on  the  spot,  for  it 

often  results  in  a  greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  worth 

of  a  given  mate;  a  woman's  part  in  her  husband's  success  or  failure  in 

business  is  enormous;  patience,  confidence,  flexibility,  and  emotional 

maturity  are  qualities  husbands  need  most  from  their  wives,  while 

attention,  consideration,  and  appreciation  make  wives  happy;  an 

exaggerated  pre-eminence  of  the  child  or  children  in  the  heme  can  make 

children  too  important  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  their 

parents,  for  "youngsters  are  made  of  tough  fiber  .  •  •  •  in  everyday 

life,  it  is  adults  who  need  all  the  love,  comfort,  and  understanding 

1 

they  can  get.    It  is  in  marriage  that  they  should  get  if*. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  young  people  who  should  be  inspired  to  look 
with  anticipation  and  idealism  toward  a  full  and  rich  life  in  maturity, 
Lust  also  be  made  aware  of  the  rising  divorce  rate  which  is  threatening 
the  American  family.    In  the  United  States  today,  approximately  one  in 

Tl    I.A.R.  Wylie,  "Til  Children  Do  Us  Part",  Reader's  Digest,  March  1949 
pp.  45-46 
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three  marriages  is  terminated  in  divorce.    Some  religious  groups  are 
recognizing  it  as  permissable,  and  state  laws  have  been  passed  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  orderliness  in  relationships  so  that  it  may  be  legally 
recognized  in  matters  of  dependent  children,  inheritance  of  property, 

and  neglect  which  requires  aid  from  public  welfare  agencies.  Divorce 

1 

is  "the  legal  undoing  of  a  marriage",  or  "a  means  of  achieving  legal 

2 

sanction  for  a  couple  that  is  already  torn  apart  by  recurring  tensions." 
Even  in  primitive  times,  it  was  possible  for  men  to  cast  their  wives 
aside  for  unfaithfulness,  laziness,  poor  cooking,  neglect  of  children, 
invalidism,  or  old  age.    Women  could  leave  their  husbands  for  cruelty, 
laziness,  or  neglect.    The  Hebrews  permitted  divorce  for  good  purpose. 
Christians  have  emphasized  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  stricter  inter- 
pretations today  approve  no  divorce  except  for  adultery;  otherwise, 
groups  vary  in  their  established  ethical  codes, 

What  is  causing  this  large  amount  of  unhappiness  and  human  wastage 
among  decent,  well-intentioned  people  who  enter  their  partnership  with 
high  hopes  and  honest  devotion.    The  answer  is  not  as  simple  as  state- 
ments of  "mental  cruelty"  or  "incompatibility"  or  "desertion"  given  to 
a  judge,  for  underlying  these  generalizations  are  a  collection  of 
influences  which  have  tended  to  reduce  the  importance  of  family  life  aid 
alter  its  character.    The  writer  will  list  first  a  few  personal  causes, 
and  secondly,  a  few  societal  causes  which  have  contributed  to  a  number 
of  cases: 

TI    P.  H.  Landis,  Your  Marriage  and  Family  Living,  p.  552 
2.    Ibid.,  p.  309 
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Personal 

(1)  Selfishness  -  marrying  primarily  to  gain  extreme  personal 
happiness  ©Jid  satisfaction,  and  when  realities  fall  short  of 
dreams,  become  dissatisfied  end  desirous  of  terminating 
relationship,  feeling  that  more  attention  and  catering  to  will 
be  secured  elsewhere* 

(2)  Insufficient  thought  and  expression  of  appreciation  of  a  mat© 
and  his  or  her  good  qualities  and  accomplishments. 

(3)  No  conception  of  how  to  apply  a  "give  and  take"  attitude  in 
practical  situations 

(4)  Financial  tensions  -  wives,  poor  homemakers;  husbands,  poor 
providers. 

(5)  Lack  of  common  interests 

(6)  Loss  of  confidence  due  to  sexual  promiscuity,  intoxication, 
or  dishonesty  in  economic  living 

(7)  Lack  of  religious  and  ethical  inspiration  to  strengthen 
affectional  bonds 

(8)  Lack  of  ethical  and  religious  conviction  of  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  and  therefore  the  imperative  necessity  that  it  must 
work  even  though  it  means  subservience  to  duty  and  sacrifice* 

(9)  Lack  of  realization  as  to  the  feelings  of  loneliness  and  in- 
security which  come  to  divorced  persons  and  their  children; 
divorce  is  never  easy. 

Social 

(1)  Our  generation  is  more  tolerant  of  an  unsatisfactory  marriage 
than  our  anoejstors  were:    its  disgrace  and  stigma  in  public 
opinion  has  lessened.    The  West  in  contrast  to  the  East  and 
South  has  very  liberal  divorce  laws,  and  records  show  that 
westerners  obtain  more  divorces  per  100  families  (not 
including  persons  moving  in  for  short  periods).    This  tends 
to  show  that  it  will  thrive  where  its  social  stigoaa  is  not 
too  great. 

(2)  Modern  industrialism  with  its  migratory  populations  and  dis- 
organization of  family  units,  especially  in  cities, 

(3)  Opportunities  for  economic  independence  for  waaen 
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(4)  State  and  local  ccanmunity  organizations  performing  protective 
and  recreational  functions  formerly  dependent  upon  family 

(5)  Sub-marginal  incomes 

(6)  "Radical"  ideas  concerning  sex,  love,  marriage,  as  encouraged 
by  movies,  some  literature  etc. 

(7)  Insufficient  hvmian  relations  educational  training  for  youth 
and  adults 

(8)  Weak  marriage  and  divorce  laws  lacking  national  uniformity 
and  rigid  enforcement  in  the  several  states* 

We  return  to  the  question  "Is  American  Family  Life  Deteriorating?" 

for  suramarization,  and  for  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  improve  the 

future  of  the  family.    Those  who  maintain  that  family  life  is  improving, 

center  their  thinking  around  the  following  ideas: 

(1)  The  family  unit  is  established  by  decision  of  the  persons 
involved  rather  than  by  exterior  decision, 

(2)  The  family  today  is  more  democratic.    In  the  olden  days, 
husbands  dominated  and  folks  suffered  in  silence,  while  today 
a  new  freedom  has  entered  home  life.    Wives  are  recognized 

as  being  able  to  think  independently  for  the  common  good. 
Training  for  self-mastery  is  given  to  children  by  appealing 
to  their  honor,  sense  of  responsibility  and  cooperation, 
rather  than  dominating  them  by  corporal  punishment  and  iron 
rule, 

(3)  The  care  of  children  is  much  more  scientific.    Both  physical 
and  psychological  advice  and  assistance  is  abundant. 

(4)  A  higher  standard  of  living  is  attainable,  and  the  drudgery 
of  housework  has  been  reduced. 

(5)  Mothers  can  lead  richer  lives  with  a  greater  breath  of 
experience  and  interests,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  cultural  activities  of  the  home. 

(6)  A  fsmily  can  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  opportunities  for 
its  children. 

(7)  There  is  a  greater  frankness  in  discussion  of  boy-girl  re- 
lationships, premarital  and  family  questions;  thus  young 
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people  are  developing  a  more  realistic  approach  to  life. 
Those  who  say  that  family  life  is  deteriorating  point  the  lessening  of 
religious,  educational,  and  recreational  influences  in  the  home,  look 
with  concern  at  the  large  n^Jmber  of  parents  who  are  preoccupied  with 
business  and  social  interests,  note  the  ineffectireness  of  many  of  the 
outside  influences  as  they  attempt  to  do  in  part  what  homes  are  failing 
to  do,  and  point  to  the  appalling  divorce  rate  indicating  failure  to 
make  satisfactory  marital  adjustments. 

Two  facts  are  indisputable.    The  family  is  essential  as  an 
institution  in  civilization,  and  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
marriage  and  family  life  today.    Three  possible  approaches  to  the 
development  of  happier  and  more  permanent  marriages  are  personal  con- 
siderations, social  improvements,  and  educational  programs.    In  the 
first  category  comes  such  advice  as,  keep  away  from  bad  company,  own 
things  together,  do  not  be  bossy  and  have  a  sense  of  humor,  keep  as 
physically  fit  as  possible,  and  remmber  that  marriage  is  a  partnership. 
Recramnended  social  improvements  often  include  better  marriage  legislation 
which  would  provide  uniform  laws  in  all  states  of  the  United  States, 
check  the  marriage  of  immature  persons,  require  a  waiting  period  between 
application  and  issuance  of  the  license,  abolish  common  law  marriages, 
and  make  thorough  physical  and  mental  examinations  mandatory  for  those 
about  to  marry.    Social  improvements  also  suggested  are  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  marriage  clinics  and  counselling  agencies,  changes  in 
divorce  proceedings,  stricter  divorce  laws,  and  an  extension  of  security 
legislation  into  areas  of  full  employment,  maternity  aid,  socialized 
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medicine,  and  adequate  housing.    Finally,  a  plea  is  made  for  educational 
programs  for  youth  wherein  they  may  be  trained  in  child  psychology, 
heme  economics,  family  budgeting,  use  of  leisure  time,  and  child  care. 
Above  all,  it  is  stated  that  training  is  imperative  to  make  young 
people  aware  of  the  aims,  purposes,  and  ideals  necessary  for  a  satis- 
factory marriage  in  the  new  companionship  type  of  family  where  a  sense 
of  sharing  and  affection  is  intended  to  hold  the  home  together.  In 
other  words,  practical  high  school  courses  need  to  be  developed  to 
teach  the  fourth  "R"  -  "Responsible  Living**  o 

DELIMITATIOR  OF  TtiE  UMIT 
Brief  Outline  of  Subject  Matter 
I,    History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  Institution 

a.  Forms  of  family  organization 

b.  Monogamy  in  the  United  States 

II«    Meaning  and  Importance  of  Home  and  Family  Life 

a*    Comparison  of  past  and  present  day  influences 
b«    Young  children  in  the  home 

c.  'Teen  age  relationships 

III.    Laws  Concerning  Marriage 
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VI,    Is  Our  Family  Life  Deteriorating? 

a.    Characteristics  of  strength 

b«  Weaknesses 

c.    Further  improvements 

Objectives  -  Understandings 

1,  The  purpose  of  the  family  as  a  fundamental  social  institution  is  to 
provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  and  the  rearing  of 
children,  and  to  provide  a  desirable  means  for  the  attainment  of 
personal  satisfaction  and  happiness, 

2,  The  lessening  in  importance  of  the  home  as  an  influence  in  the 
developtaent  of  new  generations  has  been  offset  by  increased  outside 
econcmic,  protective,  religious,  recreational,  educational,  and 
affectional  influences, 

3,  Under  "residual"  powers  from  Congress,  the  states  have  passed 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  which  lack  uniformity, 

4o    Monogamy  is  accepted  as  the  legal  marital  practice  in  the  United 
States, 

5o    The  major  religious  groups  of  the  United  States  proclaim  the  sanctity 
of  marriage  and  its  vowso 

6,  An  ideal  marriage  is  one  in  which,  through  cooperation,  both 
husband  and  wife  achieve  a  greater  realization  of  themselves  (within 
the  bonds  of  matrimony)  than  they  could  have  achieved  separately  in 
the  greater  freedom  of  single  life, 

7,  How  to  select  a  mate  and  not  who  shall  it  be,  is  the  most  timely 
consideration  for  high  school  seniors, 

8,  Divorce,  the  legal  sanction  of  an  already  broken  home,  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  America,    Annulments  are  also  on  the  increase, 

9,  Education  to  train  youth  to  face  life  more  intelligently,  and  better 
marriage  laws  are  essential  for  the  prevention  of  unwise  marriages, 

lOo    American  fsmily  life  has  changed  radically  as  it  has  adjusted  to  its 
everchanging  environment;  yet,  the  American  home  remains  as  a  stal- 
wart backbone  to  our  civilization  even  today. 

I)  . 

1 

Objectives  -  Abilities 

1,    Ability  to  weave  a  pattern  of  life  that  will  bring  mutual  benefit, 
confidence,  and  happiness  into  the  family  \mit. 

2«    Ability  to  outline  and  apply  the  various  considerations  which  should 
be  made  as  one  selects  or  accepts  a  mate. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1.    In  spite  of  physical  changes,  a  home  which  is  to  be  worthwhile, 
must  serve  as  the  pivotal  center  and  basic  motivating  influence  in 
the  early  ethical,  religious,  and  social  experiences  of  its  young 
people, 

2o    Monogamy  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  legality  is  the  highest  acceptable 
marital  standard  in  the  United  States. 

3.    True  "sex"  education  teaches  that  the  "facts  of  life"  are  only  a 
part  of  the  "facts  of  living". 

4*    To  be  wed  to  someone  involves  "an  integrating  and  meshing  of 

personalities  J  a  passionate  interest  in  the  other  fellow's  ideas, 
hopes,  fears,  fancies  and  aspirations;  formulated  and  unformulated 
interchanges  of  thoughts;  a  mutual  respect  for  one  another's 
dignity;  a  time  to  speak,  to  be  silent,  to  act,  to  refrain  from 
Rcti,ng"  • 

5*    Those  who  have  tried  divorce  say  that  it  is  never  easy. 

6.  A  typical  family  enjoys  a  greater  companionship  between  its  members 
today,  for  its  more  democratic  character  has  reduced  the  autocratic 
domination  of  former  days. 

7.  We  must  do  our  part  to  strengthen  wholesome  family  living  by  ad- 
justing ourselves  in  our  homes  now,  by  preparing  ourselves  for 
future  adjustments,  and  by  working  for  those  social  improvements  in 
our  culture  which  will  tend  to  make  possible  the  improvement  of 
other  families. 

• 

1.    Quoted  fran  D.  L,  Cohn,  Love  in  America,  by  H,  Whitman  in  "Sex 
Education  Grows  Up",  This  Week  Magazine,  Boston  S\inday  Herald, 
October  E4,  1948 
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Family  Teamwork,    16  mm,  sound    18  mins.    color    Frith    1947  Rent 

"This  story  of  a  real  Aaerioan  family  gives  an  understanding  of 
how  children  and  parents  help  each  other. ''■^  Available  from  Boston 
University,  School  of  Public  Relations,  Division  of  Motion 
Pictures  and  Visual  Aids,  84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass, 

You  and  Your  Fgmily,     16  mm.  sound    (Art  of  Living  Series)    Assn.  Film 
1946    8  mins.    Rent  $2. 

"Produced  jointly  by  Assn  Films  and  Look  Magazine.    When  Mary's 
family  refuses  to  let  her  go  out  on  a  date,  what  should  she  do? 
What  happens  when  family  members  shirk  their  household  chores? 
How  can  Bill  and  his  father  agree  on  what  time  Bill  should  get 
home  at  night?    These  scenes  are  shown  dramatically."  Available 
at  Association  Films  (Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau), 
347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


1.  Educational  Film  Guide,  Annual  Edition,  September  1948,  p.  255 
Z,    Educational  Film  Guide,  Annual  Edition,  September  1948,  p.  255 
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UNIT  X.    WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  RELIEVE  SOCIAL  INSECURITY? 
(miVATE  OR  PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY?) 
(Tentative  Schedule  3  weeks) 


STATEMENT  OF  TEE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  study  individual  and  social  causes  of  economic  insecurity,  to 
review  the  accomplishments  of  individuals  and  private  agencies  as  they 
have  sought  to  alleviate  need,  and  to  evaluate  the  more  recent  proposals 
for  the  extension  of  social  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Overview 

'*Social  security"  in  a  broad  sociological  sense  can  b©  interpreted 
to  mean  a  group  freedom  from  anxiety  or  doubt,  or  sm  assurance  of  group 
safety  or  certainty.    In  practice  during  recent  years,  considerations  of 
political,  spiritual,  or  mental  phases  have  been  removed,  and  the  term 
has  come  to  be  commonly  used  to  denote  economic  security.    Restated,  our 
unit  question  might  read,  "What  Shall  We  Do  To  Relieve  Economic  In- 
security?" 

Historically,  even  from  Biblical  times,  there  have  been  some 
individuals  in  every  society  who  have  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  or  a  condition  of  life  in  which  they  lack  the  income  or  finan- 
cial means  for  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families  with  a 
standard  of  living  high  enough  to  preserve  health  and  general  well-beingi 
A  smaller  number  of  persons  have  been  found  to  be  in  the  destitute  state 
of  pauperism,  often  with  no  intention  of  attempting  to  alleviate  their 
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own  oonditions,  and  thus  dependent  upon  aid  from  public  poor  funds© 

A.  review  of  history  reveals  tairo  facts:    First,  that  there  is  a 

relationship  between  the  type  of  economy  existing  in  an  area  and  the 

amount  and  nature  of  the  apparent  poverty  of  its  inhabitants;  and 

secondly,  that  man's  attitude  toward  poverty  has  changed  with  the  passing 

of  time*    It  appears  that,  under  an  agricultural  economy  such  as  the 

feudal  state  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  United 

States  during  pre-Civil  War  days  or  our  large  farms  of  more  recent  years, 

most  workers  could  maintain  a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency  even  in 

dull  times.    Some  imerican  historians  like  Wirth  remind  us  of  how  the 

master  or  mistress  of  a  plantation  cared  for  negro  slaves  during  sick- 
1 

ness  or  old  agej    there  was  no  lack  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter,  no 
thought  of  unemployment,  or  neglect  during  old  age.    Industrialism  has 
brought  to  mankind  crowded  living  conditions  without  yards  for  "home 
garden**  plots,  and  a  greater  dependence  upon  others  for  material  exis- 
tence,    It  has  also  brought  specialization,  mass  production  at  high  cost, 
and  keen  competition,  with  the  result  that  cyclical  unemployment  has 
becomo  almost  inescapable*    Concerning  the  second  fact,  we  note  in  his- 
tory a  radical  change  frcm  the  point  of  view  that  poverty  was  predestined 
or  inevitable  or  even  a  blessing  because  it  facilitated  large  eternal 
rewards  in  Heaven,  to  the  teaching  that  it  is  blessed  for  individuals  to 
aid  the  poor  and  needy,  and  then  to  a  more  recent  conception  that  it  is 
a  social  or  group  responsibility  to  provide  for  those  who  are  economi- 

1,    F.  P.  Wirth,  The  Development  of  Anerica,  p,  353 

4. 
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cally  insecure. 

Currently  in  the  name  of  democracy,  there  appear  to  be  two  con- 
flicting ideas  abroad  as  to  how  to  achieve  this  goal.    On  the  one  hand, 
soma  would  advocate  a  low  individual  income  maximum,  such  as  $25,000 
per  year  above  which  all  earnings  would  become  the  property  of  the 
government  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses*    Thus,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  so-called  rich  would  be  eliminated  and  the  poor 
would  be  elevated.    Opponents  call  such  suggestions  dictatorial  or 
coramunistic,  and  maintain  that  democracy  means  freedom  of  enterprise 
with  only  such  government  control  and  regulation  as  proves  imperative 
in  the  general  interest.    They  believe  that  poverty  and  insecurity  are 
a  social  responsibility  only  when  individuals  and  private  agencies  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  its  difficulties  themselves. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question,  "What  Shall  We  Do  to  Relievo 
Economic  Insecurity?",  it  becomes  necessary  first  to  review  the  in- 
dividual or  personal,  the  natural  environmental,  and  the  social  or  group 

1 

causes.    The  following  lists  are  suggestive  of  the  types  of  considera- 
tions which  should  be  made: 
Personal 

1.  Inherited  physical  deformities  or  deficiencies  (unemployable) 

2.  Inherited  mental  deficiencies  (unemployable) 

3.  Lingering  or  incurable  diseases  or  inadequate  medical  attention 

4.  Injuries  from  accident  or  disease 

5.  Wasteful  habits  in  living  -  individual  carelessness,  no 
economy,  waste  on  non-essentials,  changes  in  fads,  etc. 

6.  Too  young  or  too  old  to  be  gainfully  employed 

7.  Dependents  draining  the  income  of  others 

8.  Chronic  alcoholism  impairing  employability 

9.  Criminal  with  unproductive  intent 
10.    Inadequate  vocational  preparation 
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Environmental  (Material) 

!•    Wearing  out  of  physical  character  of  soil 

2.    Floods,  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  or  other  "acts  of  God"  (legal 
term) 

3»    Disasters — huge  fires,  explosions,  ship  wrecks,  etc. 
Societal 

1.  Unemployment— seasonal,  cyclical,  or  technological 

2.  Subsistence  incomes— lack  of  adequate  purchasing  power  under 
competitive  wages 

3.  Inadequate  accident,  health,  and  old  age  insurance  available 
to  great  nvnabers  of  imerioan  population  because  of  prohibitive 
costs. 

4.  Inadequate  medical  treatment  (insufficient  professional  per- 
sonnel etc.,  also  inadequate  funds  to  pay  bills)  results  in 
inefficiency  and  inability 

5«    Failure  to  provide  adequate  industrial  and  vocational  training 

6,  Strikes 

7,  Business  cycles  and  resulting  business  failures 

8«    High  taxes  caused  by  political  waste,  inefficiency  and  graft 
9,    Inefficiency  in  the  development  of  government  projects 

10.  Race,  color  and  creed  discrimination 

11.  Wars 

From  the  above  summary,  it  should  be  clear  that  poverty  cannot  be  con- 
sidered entirely  as  an  individual  problem;  it  is  in  part,  a  social 
problem  not  only  because  it  frequently  stems  from  societal  causes,  but 
also  because  it  often  goes  beyond  the  ability  of  its  individual  victims 
to  handle  it« 

There  can  be  no  denying  of  the  fact  that  some  individuals  with  a 
desire  to  pull  themselves  out  of  financial  difficulty,  have  been  out- 
standingly successful.    The  man  who  revamps  his  budget  so  as  to  stay 
within  the  limits  of  a  declining  income  and  still  provides  for  regular 
savings  and  life  insiarance  payments;  the  man  who  learns  a  new  job  whsn 
his  former  occupation  becomes  extinct  due  to  technological  progress; 
the  widow  who  reorganizes  her  family  living  in  order  to  earn  badly  needed 
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pennies  to  support  and  educate  her  children;  these  people  show  initiative 
and  inventiveness  as  they  accept  the  challenges  of  life.    It  is  clear 
that,  barring  injury  to  health,  this  motivation  often  serves  to  produce 
honest  toil  and  to  build  character  in  society.    It  is  also  true  that 
sane  people  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  unproductive  period  in 
old  age  through  systematic  savings  and  through  the  satisfactory  invest- 
ment of  private  surplus  funds  earlier  in  life,  but  for  the  great  major- 
ity, this  does  not  appear  possible.    What  about  those  who  cannot  make 
such  adjustments  by  themselves? 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  essential  aid  has  been  furnished 
almost  entirely  by  private  individuals  and  groups.    Contributions  of 
money  or  necessities  have  been  made  directly  to  the  needy  by  individuals, 
by  charitable  associations  formed  by  public-spirited  citizens,  or 
through  the  churches©    As  time  has  gone  on  and  the  need  has  grown,  the 
work  of  these  groups  has  become  better  organized  and  more  efficient 
under  the  direction  of  trained  personnel  who  make  investigations,  give 
aid  and  direction  to  the  needy,  and  attempt  to  find  cures  for  their 
distress.    The  American  people  have  made  an  enviable  record  in  terms  of 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  aid  starving  and  distressed  millions 
in  time  of  need.    The  following  list  is  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive 
of  the  agencies  which  have,  for  seme  jrears,  endeavored  to  perform  the 
function  of  alleviating  economic  insecurity* 

1.  Red  Cross  (founded  1881) 

2.  Salvation  Army  (est.  in  U.  S.  in  1880) 

3.  Greater  Boston  Community  Fvmd  (est.  1936 — collected  funds  for 

339  agencies  in  1948) 

4.  Morgan  Memorial  (especially  Good  Will  Industries  Program) 
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5.  Company  Pension  Systems 

6»  Labor  Union  Programs 

7,  Relief  and  rehabilitation  work  by  various  churches 

8,  Hospitals — Charity  Funds 

9,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 

10.  Insurance — Mass.  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance,  Mutual  and  Stock 
Commeroial  Companies 

11.  Banks — savings  and  financing  loans 

12.  Belmont  Nursing  Association  (1918) 

13.  National  Tuberculosis  Association 

14.  Merican  Cancer  Society 

15.  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  Inc. 

16.  Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Any  evaluation  of  private  agency  work  in  the  United  States  should 
include  the  following  considerations: 

1.  "The  United  States  has  more  well  qualified  physicians  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  than  any  other  country  in  the 

1 

world",    and  almost  80  medical  centers.    This  accomplishment 
has  been  largely  the  achievement  of  American  philanthropy. 

2.  "The  Campaign  (Greater  Boston  Canmunity  Fund)  each  year  is  an 
important  part  of  our  community  life.    It  reminds  us,  periodi- 
cally, of  our  more  hijman,  kindlier  impulses.    It  provides  us 
with  an  opportunity  too,  to  join  with  people  from  other  walks 
of  life  in  a  great  public  demonstration  of  democracy  at  work. 
The  right  of  all  people  to  organize  for  human  welfare  as  they 

see  fit  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  Aaerican  liberty  and  free- 

2 

dom — and  is  something  that  must  be  preserved  at  all  costs." 
Mr.  Adams  continues  by  stating  that  this  private  program  is  an 


1.  M.  Fishbein,  Hygeia,  November  1948,  p.  781. 

2.  C.  P.  Adams,  Greater  Boston  Community  Fund  Annual  Report,  1948,  p«  2 
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economical  way  to  unite  social  and  health  agencies  ao  as  to 
provide  efficient  financing,  budgeting,  planning,  and 
flexibility,  and  also  to  conserve  leadership  and  manpower. 

3.  The  Salvation  Army  states  its  chief  purpose  to  be  service  or 
more  specifically  "the  spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  re- 
formation of  all  who  need  it,"     This  exemplifies  the  type  and 
quality  of  effective  religious  and  ethical  influence  and 
appeal  which  non-governmental  organizations  are  free  to  employ 
in  attempting  to  reform  mankind, 

4,  Individual  incentive  has  been  challenged  and  imtold  nvuabers  of 
people  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  energy,  giving 
them  personal  satisfactions  and  reducing  the  overhead  and 
total  costs  of  worthwhile  projects.    Note,  for  example,  the 
accomplishment  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  a  lay  effort  started 
11  years  ago  by  two  men  who  today  can  present  a  membership  of 
over  60,000  persons,  both  men  and  women  who  have  voluntarily 
been  aided  by  this  organization, 

5#    Scientific  research  has  been  sponsored  and  encouraged.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  local  cancer  and  infantile  paralysis  funds  are 
paid  into  the  national  fund  used  primarily  for  research  pur- 
poses.   One  hundred  fifty  one  life  insurance  companies  are 
contributing  |600,000  a  year  to  the  Life  Insurance  Medical 
Research  Fund  which  is  financing  more  than  50  research 
organizations  for  the  basic  study  of  heart  disease.    These  are 
but  samples;  results  of  research  efforts  are  obvious  on  every 
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hand, 

6.    The  great  strides  in  progress  which  are  obvious  on  every  hand, 
have  been  made  without  political  interference  or  widespread 
bureaucratic  domination. 
In  contrast,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  a  purely  private  approach  to 
problems  of  economic  insecurity  must  be  by  its  very  nature  haphazard, 
inadequate,  and  undemocratic  in  the  sense  that  it  fails  to  make  equitable 
provisions  for  all  members  of  society  and  often  fails  to  provide  for 
those  who  most  need  assistance. 

A  marked  departure  frcm  the  American  tradition  of  leaving  matters 
of  economic  security  to  individual  and  private  settlouent  came  with  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,    Granted  that 
government  health  agencies  had  previously  dealt  with  prevention  activitiei 
such  as  sanitation,  innoculation,  education  and  the  like,  and  that  slight 
tendencies  toward  social  security  had  been  made  in  military  medical 
services  and  pensions,  civil  service,  railroad  and  post  office  employ- 
ment, state  retirement  systems,  and  state  boards  aiding  handicapped 
persons  and  those  in  need  of  public  welfare,  still  the  basic  philosophy 
as  the  function  of  government  in  this  regard  had  not  materially  changed. 
The  Act  of  1935  provided  a  national  plan  comprising  the  following  ten 
separate  programs: 

(1)  Old  age  pensions  and  survivors  insurance  for  industrial  and 
commercial  and  railroad  workers  (involving  pay-roll  taxes) 

(2)  Federal-State  system  of  unemployment  insurance 

(3)  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for  needy  aged 
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(4)  Federal  grants  for  the  needy  blind 

(5)  Federal  grants  for  needy  dependent  children 

(6)  Federal  grants  for  maternal  and  child-health  services 

(7)  Federal  grants  for  crippled  children  services 

(8)  Federal  grants  for  child  welfare  services 

(9)  Federal  grants  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
(10)    Federal  grants  for  public  health  education 

Details  need  not  be  included  here;  suffice  it  to  say  that  experience 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  has  pointed  to  several  improvements  needed 
to  increase  its  general  effectiveness  for  the  Anerican  people.  The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  and  others  embodying  many  of  the  changes 
sought,  were  shelved  to  a  somewhat  ineffective  position  in  Congress 
during  the  war  and  post  war  years.    Renewed  vigor  was  revealed  as  all 
•major  parties  announced  in  June  or  July  1948  that  they  were  in  agreement 
on  the  need  for  the  extension  of  social  security  to  those  not  then 
covered,  and  President  Truman  pledged  his  support  in  his  acceptance 
speech  of  July  1948,    Major  improvements  call  for  a  scheduled  increase 
of  rates  to  2%  by  195E,  and  an  extension  of  covered  employment  to 
household  employees  through  a  stamp-book  system  (about  1,000,000  per- 
sons), farm  laborers  (about  4,000,000),  self-employed  (9,000,000) 
through  a  tax  blank  system,  and  workers  in  non-profit  organizations 
(about  1,000,000)  such  as  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
institutions.    Proposals  also  provide  for  increased  monthly  old  age 
benefits,  and  a  reduction  in  age  from  sixty-five  to  sixty  years  for 
women* s  benefits.    Only  intricate  details  appear  to  be  provoking 
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serious  thinking  at  this  time  on  these  already  widely  accepted  proposals. 

In  November  1945,  President  Truman  sent  to  Congress  a  special 
message  asking  for  legislation  for  a  national  health  program.    It  re- 
commended the  creation  of  a  Federal  Department  of  Health  with  a  doctor 
as  Secretary  with  Cabinet  status.    It  asked  the  Federal  government  to 
provide  large  sums  of  money  for  medical  research,  and  aid  in  financing 
hospitals  and  clinics  in  rural  areas.    It  proposed  Federal  support  for 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  schools,  and  aid  to  a  large-scale  campaign 
of  health  education  and  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  local  public 
health  agencies.    The  ibnerican  Medical  Association,  chief  agency  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  agrees  with  the  proposals  thus  far;  however. 
President  Tnoman  also  recommended  the  addition  of  a  national  health  fund 
to  the  already  existent  social  security  fund,  to  be  obtained  through 
regular  deductions  from  wages  and  profits.    This  national  health  fund  is 
intended  to  be  used  to  pay  doctors,  nurses,  and  hospitals.  Supporters 
of  the  administration  say  that  it  is  necessary  because  the  majority  of 
people  will  not  save  enough  of  their  own  accord  to  meet  sickness  emer- 
gencies and  thus  the  strength  of  the  nation  is  weakened  for  both  times 
of  war  and  peace;  that  voluntary  insurance  plans  are  fine  but  they  do 
not  include  the  majority  of  people;  that  doctors  and  nurses  would  be  more 
secure;  and  that  the  law  could  set  up  safeguards  against  medical  services 
falling  under  political  control  or  interference.    They  also  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  plan  for  "socialized  medicine"  since  its  funds  would 
not  be  taken  directly  from  general  taxation.    The  itaerioan  Medical 
Association  points  to  an  enviable  record  of  achievement  under  the 
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present  system,  and  says  that  the  Truman  program  would  check  rather  than 
advance  medical  progress  in  this  country.    It  wants  an  extension  of 
voluntary  health  insurance,  and  fears  that  government  compulsion  in  one 
field  would  lead  to  others  and  so  endanger  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise; that  political  leaders  would  eventually  dominate  the  health 
field;  that  doctors  would  not  have  as  much  incentive  to  work  long  and 
hard;  and  that  people  who  were  free  to  go  to  doctors,  would  abuse  the 
privilege.    Senator  Taft,  a  leader  of  Republican  opposition,  has  offered 
a  counter  proposal  in  which  he  stresses  state  and  local  rights  and 
responsibilities*    He  concedes  that  we  have  gaps,  but  in  general,  he 
believes  that  we  have  the  best  medical  system  in  the  world.    He  advocates 
the  encouragement  of  voliantary  medical  agencies.  Federal  aid  to  states 
to  give  aid  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  themselves  and  he  estimates  that 
number  to  be  about  twenty  percent  of  our  total  population,  he  also  ad- 
vocates subsidies  for  medical  students  and  schools  to  provide  more  doc- 
tors and  aid  for  inspection  and  treatment  of  school  children. 

Further  evidence  of  the  general  direction  in  which  the  Federal 
government  is  moving  can  be  seen  in  the  housing  bill  number  S,  1070 
introduced  into  the  Senate  under  bi-partisan  sponsorship  after  several 
years  of  investigation.    It  is  not  necessary  to  even  summarize  its 
details  here,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it  proposes  national 
housing  objectives  to  guide  federal  activity.     It  was  not  until  1932 
that  the  Federal  government  made  its  first  minor  move  into  this  field 
of  general  welfare.    Vife  should  note  the  more  recent  veterans  pension 
bills  and  the  substantial  amounts  of  money  proposed  in  their  provisions. 
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Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Department  of  State  activated 
a  Social  Welfare  Attache'  Progreun  in  May  1948  with  the  idea  of  having  a 
few  specialists  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  attached  to  foreign  posts 
to  provide  information  for  us  on  the  "social  doings"  of  other  countries. 
At  present  there  is  one  stationed  in  Paris,  France  and  also  in  New  Delhi, 
Indi  a • 

The  significance  of  this  controversy  to  Human  Relations  thinking 

can  be  worded  in  question  form:    "Shall  efforts  to  improve  the  health 

conditions  of  the  nation  be  carried  out  by  volxmtary  or  compulsory 
1 

means?"  ,  or  in  broader  terms,  "Do  we  want  cradle  to  grave  econoiaic 

security  provided  by  the  government?"    Those  who  say  "yes"  maintain  that 

2 

"the  social  conscience  of  man  in  a  machine  age  is  awakening"    to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  way  to  assure  freedom  frcm  want,  and  to  provide  the 
types  of  security  to  which  all  members  in  a  democratic  society  are 
rightly  entitled.    It  is  consistent  with  our  more  recent  pattern  of 
government  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  task  of  the  extension  of  the 
"New  Deal".    Finally,  it  is  believed  that  workers  in  a  well  organized 
field  can  know  better  what  is  needed  and  can  provide  more  uniform 
benefits  than  the  haphazard  ones  provided  by  private  agencies.  Those 
who  answer  "no"  fear  that  the  whole  idea  is  a  political  scheme  to 
build  up  bureaucracy  and  patronage  and  to  extend  socialistic  ideas, 
that  its  cost  will  be  excessive  and  prohibitive  regardless  of  how  the 

1.  Congressional  Digest,  March  1949,  p,  69 

2.  P.  H,  Landis  &  J,  T.  Landis,  Social  Living,  Revised  Edition,  p.  246 
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revenue  is  furnished  (the  people  pay  anyway),  and  that  it  is  economicall; 
unsound  in  that  it  hinders  high  production,  reduces  the  standard  of 
living,  and  amasses  funds  so  large  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  tact  and 
invested.    They  fear  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  as  reported  by 
Fishbein  who  said,  "I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  England  where 
the  National  Health  Act  became  effective  July  5,   .  .  .  •  during  the  last 
week  of  that  trip  I  attended  the  sessions  of  the  World  Medical  Associa- 
tion .  .  •  •  Everywhere,  physicians,  statesmen  and  the  general  public 
were  concerned  to  seme  extent  with  the  distribution  and  quality  of 
medical  care  ,  ,  .  ,  I  became  convinced  that  the  British  gulped  far  more 
than  they  can  handle.     They  are  actually  short  of  doctors,  of  competent 
specialists,  of  nurses,  of  technicians,  of  health  centers,  of  medical 

facilities,  so  that  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  make  the  service 

1 

effective,  they  could  not  do  it,"     Finally,  they  feel  that  it  is 
psychologically  poor  because  it  can  become  a  subterfuge  for  laziness, 
a  basis  for  rationalization,  and  a  death  blow  to  the  development  of  con- 
fidence and  initiative  in  taking  care  of  oneself.    No  one  who  sees  the 
larger  picture  thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  "die  will  be  cast" 
immediately;  therefore,  it  behooves  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  day  when  our  evolving  econooiic  democracy  will  need  a 
fresh  needling  in  the  right  direction. 


1.    M.  Fishbein,  Hygeia,  November  1948,  p.  781 
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DELIMTATION  OF  TfE  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  of  Subject  Matter 

1,  Defining  the  Problem 

a.  Interpretation  of  "social  security" 

b.  Historical  background  of  problem 

II,    Causes  of  Economic  Insecurity 

a.  Personal 

b.  Natural  environmental 
c*  Social 

III.    Economic  Insecurity  As  A  Private  Responsibil ity 

a«    Personal  economic  considerations 
b«    Private  agencies 

c.  Evaluation  of  the  procedure 

IV.    Economic  Insecurity  As  A  Public  Responsibility 

a.  Federal  Social  Security  Law  1935 

b.  Proposals  in  social  security  extension  1949 

c.  The  question  of  a  national  health  program 

d.  Other  national  proposals 

V.    Significance  of  Controversy  to  Human  Relations 

Objectives  -  Understandings 

1*    Personal  or  societal  conditions  may  cause  a  state  of  economic 
insecurity  in  which  an  individual  becomes  unable  to  pay  for  the 
necessities  of  life  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 

2.  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  type  of  economy  existing  in 
an  area  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  apparent  poverty  of  its 
inhabitants . 
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3,  Until  reoent  times,  essential  aid  has  been  given  almost  entirely  by- 
private  individuals  and  groups* 

4»    The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provides  a  system  whereby  money 
obtained  through  a  pay-roll  deduction  plan  is  used  for  direct  aid 
to  the  aged  and  indirectly  through  state  agencies  to  the  unemployed 
and  handicapped, 

5.    The  Tnimsui  Health  program,  proposed  Federal  housing  legislation, 
veteran's  pension  bills,  and  the  Social  Welfare  Attache  Program  of 
the  Department  of  State  all  represent  moves  in  the  direction  of 
increased  Federal  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  common  social  welfare* 

Objective  -  Ability 

1,    Ability  to  weigh  questions  pertaining  to  social  welfare. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

1,  Whatever  the  oause  of  the  economic  insecurity,  the  American  people 
have  never  knowingly  permitted  anyone  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

2«     To  be  able  to  support  oneself  and  his  dependents  in  an  increasingly 
comfortable  manner  throughout  an  entire  lifetime  by  honest  toil  and 
satisfactory  investment,  is  a  great  challenge  and  can  become  a 
tremendous  source  of  satisfaction  and  happiness, 

I  3,    Opportunities  to  give  to  others  awaken  in  mankind  its  more  human 
I  and  kindlier  impulses, 

4,  Membership  in  social  groups  brings  not  only  benefits,  but  also  the 
responsibility  of  sharing  with  others  in  times  of  need, 

5,  Charity  has  been  the  means  of  securing  many  of  the  fine  hospitals, 
churches,  universities,  museums,  and  recreational  facilities  which 
are  enjoyed  in  America  today, 

6,  To  the  extent  that  "cradle  to  grave"  security  is  provided  by  the 
government,  to  that  extent  will  aid  to  the  economically  insecure 
became  that  to  which  they  are  entitled  rather  than  a  matter  of 

'  charity. 
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School  of  Public  Relations,  Division  of  Motion  Pictures  and 
Visual  Aids,  84  Exeter  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


1.  Educational  Film  Guide,  Annual  Edition,  Sept.  1948,  p.  281 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  269 
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UNIT  XI.    ARE  WE  HANDLING  THE  CRIMINAL  SUCCESSFULLY  TODAY? 
(Tentative  Schedule  2  weeks) 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  UNIT 
Purpose 

To  strengthen  students  in  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
crime  prevention  and  cure  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  adopt  a  basic 
philosophy  by  which  to  judge  contemporary  and  future  remedial  effortso 

Overview 

Any  study  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  crime  usually  needs  no 
motivating  introduction  to  the  average  young  person.    However,  to  be 
reassured  that  the  knowledge  of  the  student  group  is  factual  and  some- 
what uniform,  it  appears  advisable  to  briefly  review  basic  terminology 
and  definitions.    The  term  "crime"  may  be  defined  as  "an  offense  against 

society  which  carries  with  it  a  penalty  because  it  is  a  violation  of 
1 

the  law".    Crimes  may  be  either  felonies  (serious  offenses)  or  mis- 
demeanors (less  serious  offenses).    They  may  be  classified  generally  as 
"(1)  crimes  against  the  state,  (2)  attacks  upon  persons,  (3)  offenses 
against  property,  (4)  crimes  of  indecency  and  immorality,  (5)  acts 

2 

which  prevent  law  enforcement,  and  (6)  official  abuses  of  authority." 
A  brief  definition  of  the  following  classifications  of  offenses  is 
included  in  each  issue  of  Uniform  Crime  Reports  where  the  following 
are  listed: 


Tl T.  P.  Blaioh  &  J.  C.  Baumgartner,  The  Challenge  of  Democracy,  1947, 
p.  557 

2.  Ibid. 
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Part  I 


1.  Criminal  homicide 

2 .  Rape 

3.  Robbery 


4.  Aggravated  assault 

5.  Burglary  -  breaking  or  entering 

6.  Larceny  -  theft  (except  auto) 


7. 


Auto  theft 


Part  II 


8,  Other  assaults 

9.  Forgery  and  counterfeiting 

10.  Embezzlement  and  fraud 

11.  Stolen  property;  buying,  receiving,  possessing 

12.  Weapons;  carrying,  possessing 

13.  Prostitution  and  commercialized  vice 

14.  Sex  offenses  (except  rape  and  prostitution  and  commercialized 


15.  Offenses  against  the  family  and  children 

16.  Narcotic  drug  laws 

17.  Liquor  laws 

18.  Drunkenness 

19.  Disorderly  conduct 

20.  Vagrancy 

21.  Gambling 

22.  Driving  while  intoxicated 

23.  Violation  of  road  and  driving  laws 

24.  Parking  violations 
27,  Suspicion 

In  addition  to  terminology,  the  court  facilities  of  our  nation  should 
be  reviewed.    It  is  desirable  that  a  student  of  this  problem  know  the 
organization  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  court  systems,  and  that  he 
become  familiar  with  the  procedures  followed  both  in  a  civil  and  a 
criminal  case. 

The  appalling  extent  of  crime  in  the  United  States  is  revealed  in 
the  following  statements:    "During  1948  a  serious  crime  was  committed 
every  18 #7  seconds,  on  the  average,  and  by  the  year's  end  the  total 


1.    Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Annual 
Bulletin  1948,  January  1949,  pp.  121-122 


vice) 
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reached  an  estimated  1,686,670  offenses.    With  the  passing  of  each  day 

on  the  average  36  persons  were  feloniously  slain,  .255  were  victims  of 

aggravated  assault  or  rape  and  150  robberies  were  committed.    During  an 

average  24  hour  period,  1,032  places  were  burglarized,  463  automobiles 

were  stolen,  in  addition  to  2,672  miscellaneous  larcenies.  Long-term 

crime  trend  data,  indicate  that  only  negligent  manslaughters  and  auto 

thefts  have  declined  to  points  below  the  prewar  average  ....  The 

total  volume  of  crime  throughout  the  country  showed  little  change  in 

1948,  increasing  only  1.3^  over  the  1947  figures"  (urban  areas  0.3^ 

1 

rise  J  rural  areas  4.3?^  rise)o    This  report  continues  by  again  pointing 
out  the  pronounced  effect  the  seasons  have  on  this  social  phenomenon. 
It  also  reveals  that  "approximately  one-tenth  of  the  arrest  records 
received  represented  women,  and  the  predominating  age  of  all  persons 

2 

arrested  was  21,  followed  by  ages  22,  23,  24,  and  20  in  that  order.** 

The  annual  expenditure  of  money  for  the  detection  and  apprehension 
of  criminals  and  to  maintain  our  police  systems,  courts,  jails,  and 
prisons,  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.    This  is 
regarded  as  the  direct  cost  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property* 
The  indirect  cost  is  impossible  to  tabulate;  however,  we  do  know  that 
it  runs  to  several  billions  of  dollars  a  year  as  it  includes  the  loss 
or  destruction  of  property,  losses  due  to  fraud,  graft,  and  racketeering. 

1.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Annual 
Bulletin  1948,  January  1949,  p.  73 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  74 
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loss  of  life,  and  losses  due  to  the  fact  that  most  criminals  fail  to 
serve  as  productive  workers. 

Social  controls  are  instituted  in  organized  society  to  provide  for 
the  degree  of  orderliness  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
group  as  a  whole.    Laws  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  nets  to  catch 
people,  but  rather  guideposts  to  direct  their  action.    In  those  areas 
where  society  has  not  seen  fit  to  provide  written  laws,  socalled 
"imwritten  laws"  denounce  unethical  acts  against  society  and  entrust 
their  control  to  the  power  of  public  opinion.    Courts  have  been  created 
to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  in  the  specific  cases  presented  to  them* 
In  this  setting  the  individual  finds  himself  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  he  should  cooperate  or  revolt*    Maladjustments  in  the  form 
of  insecurity,  filth,  poverty,  or  mental  peculiarities  tend  to  incite 
revolting  criminal  tendencies*    In  the  juvenile  without  adequate 
parental  and  home  guidance,  pranks  grow  in  proportions,  the  efforts  of 
the  school,  church,  and  community  become  relatively  ineffective,  and 
an  adult  criminal  is  produced.    This  condition  presents  three  large 
areas  of  challenge  to  American  democratic  society:    (l)  the  protection 
of  society,  (2)  the  development  of  improvements  in  the  general  social 
environment,  and  (3)  improvements  in  the  curative  treatment  of  offenders* 

The  major  protective  agencies  in  our  society  are  the  local  police 
authorities,  the  State  police  department,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.    Each  has  a  specific  area  of  law  enforcement  entrusted 
to  it«    Challenged  by  the  crime  world  as  it  has  steadily  improved  in 
the  effectiveness  of  its  scheming,  authorities  have  seen  the  need  for 
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highly  scientific  equipment  and  trained  personnel.    Perhaps  the  decline 
in  urban  crime  in  1948  and  the  upward  trend  in  rural  areas  compared  to 
1947,  can  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  increasing  number  of  two-way 
short-wave  radio  sets  in  patrol  cars  on  city  streets.    On  the  state  and 
federal  level,  there  has  been  made  available  scientific  equipment  of  a 
most  modern  type  and  variety,  such  as  criminological  laboratories, 
photographic  studios,  fingerprint  bureaus  and  radio  broadcasting  station* 
and  systems.    Technicians  are  employed  in  establishments  to  examine 
"bullets,  exploded  shells,  and  watermarks  on  paper.    They  make  casts  of 
footprints,  tire  tracks,  and  death  masks  of  unidentified  persons. 
Microscopes  are  used  to  examine  hair,  textile  fibers,  and  bloodstains. 
Handwriting  is  analyzed  by  experts  and  ultraviolet  rays  are  used  to 
discover  invisible  writing  on  documents.    Suspicious-looking  packages 
are  examined  with  fluoroscopes  and  X-ray  machines,  which  clearly  identify 
bombs  containing  clock-work  mechanisms,  wires,  or  batteries.    The  ultra- 
violet ray  plainly  shows  original  sums  on  checks  which  have  been  erased 

by  chemicals  and  raised  to  higher  amounts.    Special  cameras  are  used  to 

1 

photograph  various  specimens  of  evidence,"    The  lie  detector  or  Keeler- 
Polygraph  recording  the  blood  pressure  of  suspected  persons  is  not 
accepted  by  the  courts;  yet  this  machine  is  a  powerful  means  for  helping 
the  police  secure  confessions.    All  of  this  represents  the  efforts  of 
society  to  catch  the  criminal  and  to  protect  itself  from  abuses  by  a 
relatively  small  minority  of  its  population.    "Of  2,451,724  persons 

iT    T,P,  Blaich  &  J«C.  Baumgartner,  The  Challenge  of  Democracy,  1947, 
p,  570 
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charged  by  the  reporting  police  depar-tments  in  1947,  for  violations 

other  than  minor  traffic  infractions,  326,388  or  13,3^  were  charged  with 
1 

serious  crimes,"  It  is  this  population  in  a  nation  of  approximately 
140,000,000  people  whose  anti-social  conduct  necessitates  all  of  the 
above  efforts  in  order  that  offenders  may  be  checked  by  force  and  if 
necessary  even  be  withdrawn  from  society. 

The  second  challenge  which  crime  presents  to  society  is  the  sobering 
fact  that  research  shows  that  children  are  not  "born  criminals".  The 
possession  of  a  mental  defect  may  be  a  predisposing  factor,  but  it  need 
not  be  a  determining  one.    Crime  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  habit.    When  we 
ronember  that  habits  are  learned  patterns  of  behavior  and  that  they  are 
the  result  of  interactions  with  man's  environment,  we  become  increasingly- 
aware  of  the  tremendous  significance  of  envir omental  influences  in 
molding  an  individual  character.    It  appears  in  a  given  situation  that 

"if  the  motives  are  greater  for  lawful  than  for  criminalistic  reactions, 

2 

then  we  are  good  and  upright;  if  the  reverse  is  true,  we  transgress." 
Thus  society  is  presented  with  the  challenge  to  provide  that  kind  of 
environmental  influences  which  will  most  likely  result  in  desirable 
human  behavior.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  we  must  eliminate  bad 
home  influences,  dull  classrooms  and  studies,  gang  life  in  cities,  comic 
books,  poor  radio  and  motion  picture  programs,  racial  tensions,  and 

lo    Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Annual 
Bulletin  1948,  January  1949,  p.  53 

2.    G.  W.  Crane,  Psychology  Applied,  pp.  579-580 
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demoralizing  political  influences.    The  social  program  needs  to  be  a 

more  positiye  one.    Uniform  Crime  Reports  states:    "The  amount  of  crime 

committed  in  a  community  is  not  solely  chargeable  to  the  police  but  is 

1 

rather  a  charge  against  the  entire  community".     Then  it  lists  some  of 
the  factors  which  might  affect  the  amount  of  crime  in  a  community  and 
includes  the  following:    the  educational,  recreational,  and  religious 
facilities;  the  standards  governing  appointments  to  the  police  force; 
the  policies  of  the  prosecuting  officials  and  the  courts;  and  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  law-enforcement  problems.    Slum  clearance 
and  housing  projects,  means  to  alleviate  economic  insecurity  and  want 
which  stems  from  either  personal  or  societal  causes,  supervised  play- 
grounds with  planned  activities;  a  clearly  developed  community  program 
for  intergroup  understanding;  a  program  of  adult  education  in  child 
psychology  and  related  subjects  for  parents;  and  marriage  or  domestic 
relations  clinics  to  which  couples  may  bring  their  problems  for  counsel- 
ling and  advice,  are  but  a  few  of  the  suggestions  for  group  activities 
for  the  common  good. 

The  third  challenge  of  crime  to  society  is  the  one  which  asks  - 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  treatment  given  to  one  who  has  been 
caught  and  found  guilty  of  a  crime?    There  are  those  who  say  -  punish 
him  -  give  revenge  -  he  deserves  it,  and  let  it  be  a  lesson  or  a 
deterrent  to  others.    In  contrast,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  every 


1.    Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Annual 
Bulletin  1948,  January  1949,  p.  95 
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attempt  should  be  made  to  reform  the  convicted  party  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  be  returned  to  the  social  order  as  a  useful  citizen.    This  con- 
troversy is  of  such  paramount  current  significance,  that  it  warrants 
greater  consideration. 

The  Van  Waters  Case  in  Massachusetts  (February  &  March  1949)  has 
given  to  society  one  more  indication  of  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
"between  two  basic  philosophies  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  Dorothea  Dix  made  a  radical  departure  from  the 
thought  of  her  day  by  suggesting  that  the  mentally  defective  in  jails 
should  be  hospitalized.    In  spite  of  opposition,  her  tremendous  courage 
led  to  the  development  of  insane  hospitals  in  Massachusetts,  where 
individual  attention  could  be  given  to  those  human  beings  who  had  en- 
gaged in  ajiti -social  behavior.    Since  that  time  there  have  been  repeated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  pioneer  reformers  such  as  William  M.  Osborne  and 
Lewis  E,  Lawes  to  look  upon  prisoners  as  hiaman  beings  who  need  to  be 
taught  discipline  and  self-respect  under  a  constructive  rehabilitation 
program.    The  writer  had  a  most  unusual  opportunity  to  see  and  contrast 
Charlestown  Prison  and  the  first  units  of  Norfolk  Prison  in  the  early 
1930' s.    In  the  former  antiquated  building  with  its  filthy,  unsanitary 
cells,  and  its  electric  chair,  one  sensed  that  he  was  in  a  den  of 
pvinishment,  while  in  the  latter  with  its  semi-detached  houses  with 
private  or  semi-private  room  accommodations  for  fifty  men  per  unit,  one 
sensed  an  enthusiasm  for  further  building  construction  work  or  for  the 
vocational  coxirses  in  which  the  men  were  enrolled,  or  for  the  evening 
ball  game  or  the  entertainment  provided  for  them.    Frankly  one  was 
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tempted  to  agree  with  the  critics  who  said  that  the  prison  was  so 
attractive  that  its  inmates  would  he  reluctant  to  leave.  Authorities 
soon  explained  that  what  a  class  A  prisoner  needed  was  encouragement, 
training,  and  a  fresh  start  in  life.    With  this,  averages  in  statistics 
showed  that  he  was  almost  certain  to  become  a  useful  citizen.  Further 
evidence  of  the  struggle  between  "punishment"  and  "reform"  became 
evident  in  March  1946  when  the  late  Warden  Lawes,  former  warden  of  Sing 
Sing,  submitted  a  forty  page  report  to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
suggesting  after  his  survey  of  prison  and  parole  conditions  in  the 
state,  that  the  State  Prison  in  Charlestown  be  completely  torn  down, 
that  a  fvill  time  non-political  parole  board  appointed  by  the  governor 
be  established,  that  indeterminate  sentences  of  from  twenty  years  to 
life  be  given  all  lifers  with  parole  possible  after  two-thirds  of 
minimum  sentence,  that  compensation  be  paid  to  inmates  engaged  in  prison 
industries,  and  that  schooling  be  made  compulsory  for  those  who  have 
not  had  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth  grade  education.    Obviously,  the 
philosophy  underlying  these  suggestions  as  well  as  others,  was  that  the 
delinquent  should  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  individual  and  aided 
in  an  individual  prograoa  of  rehabilitation«    4  similar  struggle  has 
been  in  existence  between  those  forces  desiring  to  punish  juvenile 
delinquents  in  contrast  to  those  which  wish  to  combine  law  and  psy- 
chology to  analyze  situations  and  attempt  to  improve  them  during  a  pro- 
bationary period,    iBvidence  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  attitude  can  be 
gained  from  the  following  quotation:    "It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
number  of  arrest  records  is  doubtless  incomplete  in  the  lower  age  groups 
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because  of  the  practice  of  some  jurisdictions  not  to  fingerprint  youth- 
1 

ful  offenders**. 

2 

The  writer  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Framingham,  and  sixty- 
one  year  old  champion  of  an  enlightened  social  outlook,  as  she  hxambly 
explained  the  "dilemma".    She  pointed  out  that  the  conflict  is  "between 
two  kinds  of  faith":    a  "faith  in  force"  or  "power  complex  which  follows 
out  of  a  developed  ego,  self-centered,  no  delight  in  materials  or  human 
beings  that  the  artist  has,  but  rather  a  delight  in  formulas,  in 
massing  concrete,  or  in  thinking  that  all  must  be  molded  to  a  pattern; 
in  contrast  to  this  come  a  "faith  in  truth",  or  "a  reverence  for  life, 
the  humility  of  a  scientist  or  a  saint,  an  awareness  of  the  profound 
depths  of  human  secrets,  sees  unexpected  possibilities".    The  speaker 
continued  by  saying  that  this  time  the  conflict  revealed  itself  in  the 
question  of  two  ways  to  run  a  prison.    She  explained  that  the  area  of 
penology  is  "one  of  the  last  strongholds  of  a  negative  philosophy  which 
is  scmetimes  seized  upon  by  certain  political  centers  for  their  own 
benefit"*    She  paid  tribute  to  the  progress  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration "which  is  not  nearly  as  political  after  the  recent  War  as  it  was 
after  the  last  World  War",  and  which  now  has  taken  many  of  the  country's 
best  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  doctors,  and  so  forth  from  the 

1.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Annual 
Bulletin  1948,  January  1949,  p.  67 

2.  M.  Van  Waters  was  guest  speaker  at  the  65th  Reunion  of  Epsilon 
Chapter  of  the  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  Alumni 
Association,  March  25,  1949 
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correctional  field.    Explaining  in  greater  detail  the  workings  of  a 
program  built  on  "faith  in  truth".  Miss  "Van  Waters  pointed  out  that  the 
scientific  method  requires  an  "ability  to  put  yourself  in  the  other 
fellow* s  place  -  not  projection,  sympathy,  or  kindness,  -  it  takes  years 
to  be  able  to  do  it."     She  reassured  her  audience  that  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  delinquents  and  trained  personnel  combining  medical  doctors, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  and  social  workers  know  that  they  must 
determine  the  causes,  train  in  skills,  and  give  work  and  practical 
situations  to  develop  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  individuals  in 
order  to  repair  "a  moral  breakdown  and  a  failure  to  get  along  with  the 
group,"    "The  best  idea  is  to  induce  the  person  to  take  stolen  goods  in 
his  own  two  hands,  end  put  it  back;  it  cannot  be  compulsion,  but  when 
it  is  voluntary,  it  works  like  a  charm" ♦    The  speaker  added,  "There  is 
even  a  particular  use  in  the  group  for  the  unlike;  deviation  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  stamped  out  of  existence,  but  rather  foster  it 
the  way  it  should  go  into  proper  channels".    From  these  excerpts,  it 
can  be  seen  that  practices  such  as  inmate  visits  away  from  the  penal 
institution,  manufacturing  within  the  institution,  allowance  of  keys  to  . 
trusted  inmates,  employment  of  prior  inmates  of  the  reformatory,  and  the 
use  of  indenture  contracts  which  were  among  the  twenty-seven  charges  and 
fifty-eight  specifications  made  in  connection  with  the  firing  of 
Dr.  Van  Waters,  are  a  far  cry  from  a  "faith  in  foro»"  and  "pxmishnent" 
for  delinquents o 

In  returning  to  the  original  question,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
anyone  would  attempt  to  deny  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  United 
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States  today.    We  have  too  much  of  it,  yet  there  are  signs  of  progress. 

Our  protective  agencies  are  becoming  increasingly  adequate  in  the 

apprehension  of  criminals.    There  appears  to  be  an  awakening  in  social 

consciousness  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  slvrni  clearance  projects, 

community  recreational  programs,  proposals  for  improved  medical  security, 

1 

adult  education,  the  Chicago  Area  project    and  the  like,  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  serve  as  an  antidote  to  poor  environmental  influences. 
Work  in  the  field  of  juvenile  courts  and  probation  has  made  notable 
progress  under  increasingly  enlightened  direction  inspired  by  the  newer 
philosophy  of  reform.    Although  most  of  our  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  are  still  run  as  places  of  punishment,  there  appears  to  be 
a  growing  acceptance  and  willingness  to  try  the  newer  basic  philosophy 
of  rehabilitation  so  strongly  supported  by  the  amassed  findings  of 
workers  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  social 
work. 

On  the  less  encouraging  side  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  obstacles 
still  persist  in  the  attempted  applications  of  the  scientific  "know-how" 
in  rehabilitation  work,  and  that  novel  problems  arise  out  of  cases 
reflecting  the  unpreditability  of  hviman  nature.     The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  tells  us  that  "it  seems  that  a  really  crucial  test  of  the 
possibilities  of  prediction  in  criminology  remains  a  task  for  further 

ll B«M«  Hamilton,  "Roadblock  to  Delinquency",  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Magazine,  September  25,  1948,  p,  4 
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research,"     Often  treatment  which  is  intended  to  be  remedial  but  fails 
to  achieve  its  goals,  is  interpreted  by  the  public  to  be  evidence  of 
laxity,  leniency,  and  gross  efficiency.    Archaic  laws  sometimes  block 
or  fail  to  provide  for  modern  practices.    For  exaiiple,  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  and  Washington,  D.C,  have  there  been  any  legal 
moves  made  toward  the  confinement  or  strict  supervision  of  "psycho- 
pathic personalities"  or  "constitutional  psychopathic  inferiors"  whose 
inborn  deficiency  makes  them  (tens  of  thousands  in  the  United  States) 
potential  killers  in  sex  crimes,    A  brief  examination  of  our  jury 
system  reveals  that  jurors  are  called  upon  to  serve  without  psychological 
and  sociological  understandings  and  training,  and  thus  many  conscientious 
citizens  are  reluctant  to  serve*    Those  who  do  serve  often  prove  to  be 
inadequately  qualified.    Dr.  Crane  suggests,  "Since  acceptable  jurors 
seem  so  difficult  to  find,  it  might  even  be  well  to  train  a  group  for 

such  service  and  list  jury  service  among  the  professions  open  to 

Z 

college  graduates."    Complaints  are  registered  against  social  agencies 
for  they  appear  to  think  of  county  or  local  jails  as  devices  for  punish- 
ment rather  than  as  focal  points  within  their  responsibility  where  they 
should  attempt  to  prevent  further  wasteful  and  unnecessary  breakdowns. 
Evidence  has  been  cited  to  show  that  in  some  inferior  courts  such 
conditions  as  the  use  of  vile  language,  unethical  outer  corridor 

n    L.E.  Ohlin  &  O.D.  Duncan,  "Efficiency  of  Prediction  in  Criminology", 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March  1949,  p,  451 

2,    G,  W,  Crane,  Psychology  Applied,  p,  576 
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activities,  protection  of  the  names  of  "better  citizens"  in  prostitution 
raids,  irregular  and  tardy  session  openings,  publicity-loving  show-offs 
on  the  bench,  unduly  heavy  fines  to  swell  local  treasuries,  and  a 
general  lack  of  understanding  of  homosexuals  and  psychiatric  patients, 
all  contribute  to  the  creation  of  unfortunate  impressions  in  the  minds 
of  many,  many  people.    Even  though  these  weaknesses  may  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  it  is  imperative  that  we  attempt  to  lessen  them. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  states  that  "the  high  crime  rates,  were  due  to  failure 
of  too  many  Americans  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  their  citizen- 
ship by  supporting  adequate  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the  failure 

to  check  effectively  juvenile  delinquency  during  the  World  War  II 
1 

years".    Comic  books,  movies,  and  radio  programs  need  re-examination « 

Dr.  Van  Waters  has  emphasized  the  need  for  mass  education,  understanding, 

and  concern  in  social  matters,  and  suggests  that  we  must  eliminate 

political  pressures  so  that  the  best  of  the  social  scientists  will  not 

leave  the  public  agencies  of  the  State  for  private  efforts.    She  also 

stated  that  "college  graduates  should  pay  an  income  tax  of  public 
2 

service",    and  added  that  women  especially  should  say  more. 

In  terms  of  a  hviman  relations  study,  it  is  well  to  ronanber  that 
criminals  are  rarely  born;  it  is  the  early  environmental  influences 
which  coxint,  and  people  can  to  a  large  extent  be  rehabilitated.  There- 
fore it  is  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the  parents  to  train  their 

1.  World  Almianac  for  1949,  p.  212 

2.  M.  Van  Waters,  Address  at  Boston  University,  March  25,  1949 
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offspring  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  grow,  not  only  by  negative 
admonition  but  by  exerting  a  positive  influence  for  the  development  of 
worth-while  interests  and  activities.    It  is  the  task  of  the  school, 
church,  and  conimunity  to  augment  and  supplement  parental  efforts,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  governmental  authorities  to  be  continuously  in 
search  of  better  procedures  in  the  handling  of  crime,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  individual  to  exert  his  influence  and 
intelligence  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  more  ethical  and  law-abiding 
society. 

DELIMITATION  OF  THE  UNIT 
Brief  Outline  of  Subject  Matter 


I«    A  Background  of  Information 


a. 

Terns  to  be  understood 

b. 

Extent  of  crime 

c . 

Cost  of  crime 

II. 

The 

Challenges  of  Crime 

a. 

Protection  for  society 

b. 

Improvements  in  social  environment 

c  • 

Preventive  measures  to  lessen  crime 

III. 

The 

Struggle  Between  Two  Basic  Philosophies 

a. 

Treatment  of  the  mentally  defective 

b. 

Punishment  vs.  reform  in  prisons 

c . 

Treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency 

d. 

The  Van  Waters  case 

IV. 

The 

Situation  Today 

a. 

Notes  on  progress 

b. 

Weaknesses  and  further  challenges 

V,    Crime  -  Essentially  a  Human  Relations  Problem 
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Objectives  -  Understandings 

1«    The  purpose  of  laws  and  law  enforcement  is  to  provide  orderliness 
in  group  conduct. 

2.  Crime  is  any  act  against  the  welfare  of  society  which  has  been  for- 
bidden by  law. 

3.  Crime  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Courts  are  created  to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  in  the  specific 
cases  presented  to  them. 

6.    The  nature  of  handling  the  convicted  criminals  depends  upon  the 
penalogy  beliefs  of  the  authorities  in  charge. 

6.    The  attempt  to  stop  the  rising  tide  of  crime  is  primarily  the 

responsibility  of  the  hone  and  governmental  protective  agencies, 

and  secondarily,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  community  as  a  whole 

Objective  -  Ability 

1.  Ability  to  judge  contemporary  and  future  remedial  efforts  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  crime,  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific 
findings  and  research. 

Objectives  -  Appreciations 

.  1.    Laws  are  not  intended  to  be  nets  to  catch  people,  but  guideposts 
to  direct  their  action. 

2.  The  age  and  immaturity  of  the  juvenile  are  considered  sufficiently 
significant  to  warrant  counselling  and  probation  rather  than  terms 
of  confinement  as  treatment* 

3«    The  adult  criminal  is  frequently  corrigible  -  a  reform  treatment 
carefully  administered  can  bring  about  improvement. 

4.  The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  criminals  be  eliminated 
from  freedom  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  anti -social  in  nature. 

5.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived. 

6.  Youth  itself  can  be  helpful  by  good  example,  and  by  exerting  its 
influence  for  busy  minds  and  bodies  in  the  best  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole. 
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UNIT  XII,    AN  EXPERIENTIAL  UNIT 
I  The  purpose  for  providing  for  this  empirical  unit  during  the 

latter  days  of  the  course  is  two  fold:     (l)  to  give  to  the  students 

I 

I    themselves  a  final  opportunity  to  contemplate  their  shortages  in  this 

i 

general  subject  area,  to  select  the  studies  which  are  of  vital  signi- 
ficance to  them  personally,  and  to  develop  the  procedures  whereby 
understandings  and  answers  to  their  questions  can  be  attained  (the  very 
act  of  organizing  a  study  plan  should  be  a  learned  ability  resulting 
from  the  yearns  experience);  (2)  to  penait  students  and  teacher  together 
to  take  into  account  new  areas  of  interest  not  anticipated  as  significant 
in  our  ever-changing  non-static  society  when  the  course  was  planned. 
It  is  true  that  in  each  of  the  foregoing  units,  there  should  have 
existed  ample  latitude  in  study  to  permit  each  student  the  freedom 

I  necessary  to  delve  into  phases  of  a  subject  of  interest  to  him,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  total  class  experience  and  study;  yet,  the  general 
trends  have  been  quite  strongly  dependent  upon  the  guidsuice  and 
direction  of  the  teacher.    In  this  instance,  the  pupils  will  be  en- 

I    trusted  with  the  decision  of  the  title  for  the  unit,  the  questions  to 
which  they  wish  to  find  answers,  the  organization  and  preparation  of  the 

j  worksheet  which  they  will  follow  (a  committee  responsibility),  the 

procedures  which  they  will  employ,  and  finally,  the  means  of  evaluation 
which  they  feel  will  best  indicate  whether  or  not  the  learning  has  been 

j  adequate  and  if  there  are  shortages  to  be  studied  further.    This  total 
experience  should  give  to  the  teacher  a  sense  of  satisfaction  as  she 


observes  the  improved  abilities  and  competence  of  her  pupils  in  their 
study  and  conduct  of  social  relations,  and  to  the  students  it  should 
give  impetus  to  a  sense  of  culminating  achievement  and  a  resolve  to 
continue  thinking  in  post-graduation  days* 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUDING  CCMffiNTS 


In  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  paper,  the  "writer  has  endeavored 
to  make  clear  the  purposes  of  this  Human  Relations  Course,  and  to  give 
a  summary  of  the  significant  findings  in  research  irfiich  have  been  used 
to  suggest  directions  in  its  development.    The  general  objectives  have 
been  stated.    For  eleven  of  the  twelve  units  presented,  there  has  been 
prepared  a  unit  title,  a  tentative  time  schedule,  a  brief  statement  of 
purpose,  a  detailed  overview,  an  outline  of  subject  matter  coverage, 
statements  of  the  objectives  in  terms  of  understandings,  abilities,  and 
appreciations  to  be  achieved,  and  selected  bibliographies.    The  writer 
has  included  a  twelfth  unit  of  an  experiential  nature  to  provide  a 


greater  degree  of  latitude  in  the  selection  of  materials  treated  in  the 


A  non-professional  reader  might  conclude  that  this  presentation  is 
adequate  and  complete,  and  that  with  it  as  a  guide,  anyone  could  teach 
a  satisfactory  course.    Educators  know  differently.    This  work  can  only 
serve  as  a  beginning:    it  is  intended  merely  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  guidance  for  the  teacher.    Unless  its  use  is  prefaced  by  a  study  of 
the  needs  of  particular  students  who  may  be  given  the  course,  and  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  goals  which  can  be  of  significance  to  those 
pupils,  and  unless  worksheets  or  guide  sheets  involving  both  core  and 
optional  related  activities  are  developed,  the  success  of  any  teaching 
effort  might  easily  be  hampered.    Since  there  are  no  one  or  two  adequate 
textbooks  available  for  the  course,  it  could  very  likely  become  the 
task  of  the  instructor  to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the  materials  on 


course. 
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hand  in  a  local  situation,  and  then  to  augment  them  with  carefully- 
selected  additions  as  funds  are  made  available.    It  is  imperative  that 
the  instructor  take  particular  care  to  set  the  stage  of  the  classroom 
in  such  a  way  that  a  democratic  rather  than  an  autocratic  atmosphere 
will  prevail;  it  is  of  supreme  importance  in  this  particular  course  that 
students  "learn  by  doing"  so  that  they  will  come  to  "practice  what  we 
preach".    Adequate  means  of  evaluation  must  also  be  provided© 

This  is  not  all,  for  we  live  in  a  non-static,  ever-changing  society. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  within  a  relatively  short  time,  portions 
of  the  above  outlined  course  will  need  to  be  dropped  to  give  room  for 
new  essentials.    Research  in  the  field  of  human  relations  is  gaining 
fast  in  interest,  extent,  and  momentum;  this  course  must  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  content  and  in  teaching  practice  if  it  is  to 
continue  to  deserve  the  title  "Human  Relations" o 
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